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“■VirTE MAY suppose that some years lienee a few daring spirits looking 
W W for more worlds to conquer, will build a rocket-like machine, pro- 
” " pelled by the expulsion of high-speed particles, and steered by 
directing the stream of particles one way or another. As their machine becomes 
perfected, the inventors will find that they are able tb leave the earth’s atmos- 
phere and visit the moon and nearer planets. In the meantime there is 
discovered a new kind of fuel which emits particles of far greater speed than 
any knovm before, so that one bold inventor believes that if he takes a quantity 
of fuel large compared with the bulk of his machine he may be carried far 
beyond the bounds of the solar system. He makes the attempt, and by using 
the greater part of his fuel in one initial spurt he attains a speed mthin one- 
half of one per cent of the velocity of light. I shall not attempt to describe liis 
sensations during this interval, but after he recovers and shuts off his acceler- 
ator he finds the most surprizing change in the appearance of the heavens. 
From the rear window everything has disappeared, even the sun which near 
the beginning of the acceleration still shone as a faint red disk; but through 
the front window he sees a dazzling array of stars of a brilliant blue color. 
Through the side windows the constellations come a little nearer to their cus- 
tomary appearance, and he sets himself to work upon daily astronomical 
measurements which prove so fascinating that five years pass in this pursuit. 
Suddenly he is alarmed, for his calculations show that in these five years he has 
proceeded to a point which seems to be fifty light years away from the earth. 
His several chronometers of different types are all in agreement ; he has eaten 
his three meals a day and slept eight hours out of every twenty- four. He is 
sure there can be no mistake, yet nevertheless decides to return to the earth, 
and, using the greater part of his remaining fuel, he reverses his motion and 
proceeds homeward with the same speed as before. At the end of another five 
years he therefore approaches the earth, and, using his remaining fuel to 
retard his motion, he reaches the earth’s atmosphere and parachutes down to 
a place near his former home. Just ten years ago, according to his chronom- 
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eterg, the newspapers were full of his daring exploit and of various predic- 
tions as to the likelihood of his return, and now he expects his arrival to pro- 
duce an unparalleled sensation. But he finds everything changed; the people 
hardly understand him; and only after many bewildered questions does he 
realize that he is a second Rip Van Winkle, and that the day of his return is 
not a decade hut a century later than the day of his departure. You will say 
that this is pure romancing, and surely there are grave doubts as to the 
feasibilit}' of such a machine as I suggest ; but, granting such a machine, no 
one who is acquainted with the elementary theory of relativity will deny that 
during th^ traveler’s ten years’ journey a century will have elapsed on the 
earth.’"’ 

Does the foregoing paragraph sound to you like a wild fancy from some 
weird-scientific story by Edmond Hamilton or Ray Cummings ? It is not. It is 
from The Anatomy of Science, a serious work by Gilbert N. Lewis, a chemist 
and scientist of note, who has himself contributed several important discoveries 
to the new science. He is not a pseudo-scienti.st, standing on what David Starr 
Jordan describes as “the lunatic fringe of science,” but is a savant of estab- 
lished reputation, whose words must be listened to with respect. The foregoing 
paragi’aph by him shows that the new seienoe dares to speculate in fully 
as imaginative a manner as the brilliant weird-scientific story- writei*s of today; 
and the vild adventures in time and space depicted for readers of Weird 
Tales by popular fictionists like Hamilton and Cummings are not out of key 
with the legitianate scientific thought of the day. 

Elwin Charles Meyers and Artman Teodore Hall, who sign themselves 
“Two Weird Fans from Oakland, California,” vorite to the Eyrie: “We will 
have a serious complaint to make if you discontinue publishing stories such as 
The Chain, The Copper Bowl, and The Brass Key. Stories of that type hold our 
undivided attention, and we wish to ask one question of those who complain 
about them in the Eyrie. Your magazine proclaims that it publishes the weird 
and bizarre; if these tales do not fall in that category we don’t know of any 
that should. So if you want to keep enthusiastic Weird Tales fans, keep on 
publishing stories of that sort. Our favorite author is Seabury Quinn ; in our 
estimation he has no equal for consistent good stories. We have never yet 
found one of his tales that we did not care to read, and we have been reading 
youi’ magazine forsixyears, and have never missed a number since we started.” 

Mrs. J. C. Murphy writes from Long Island: “My congratulations on the 
Gaston Leroux stories, and on the continuation of the King Kull series by 
Robert E. Howard. That is unique stuff; it makes me feel like the Idylls of 
the King, filled up with thrills. ’ ’ 

“The stories I liked best in the September and October Weird Tales,” 
writes N. J. O’Neail, of Toronto, Canada, “were the reprints: The Hound 
(natui'ally, since it’s Loveeraft’s) and The Lost Boom — although I’d read it 

(Continued on page 8) 
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befoi’e. Also liked The Silver Countess and Skull-Face ; but pldSse warn Robert 
E, Howard that the majority of readers will never forgive him if Skull-Pace 
turns out to be a mere human being, instead of a bona-fide mummy. ’ ’ 

Genevieve K. SuUy, of Berkeley, California, %vrites to the Eyrie: “Several 
months ago I was much impressed with the story. The Ninth Skeleton, by 
Clark Ashton Smith, which appeared in your magazine. Your last issue prints 
a poem by the same author, Nyctalops, which is certainly one of the most 
original and haunting things I have read for a long time. A magazine which 
prints such high-class writing is deserving of praise, for most of the magazine 
poetry today is pretty poor stuff.” 

Eugene MacCrary, of Mentone, California, writes to the Eyrie: “I believe 
your offering of stories is improving. I liked The Roc Raid best in the last 
issue ; also liked The Gray Killer veiy much, and de Grandin was good again, 
after one or two of his stories not coming up to his ordinary high level,, in my 
opinion. Give us a good interplanetary yam frequently, and the occult as 
handled more in the psychological and less in the objective ; because it seems 
to me that when the author produces a ‘real’ concrete horror he is very likely 
to weaken the terror, which, to be exquisite, should be intangible. I have 
lately reread Bishop Berkeley, and am ready to follow a story — if interesting — 
pretty nearly anywhere, without exclaimhig-: ‘absurd and unnatural.’ ” 

Headers, what is your favorite story in this issue? It will help us to keep 
the magazine in accordance with your wishes if you will let us know. Your 
favorite story in the November issue, as shown by youi* votes, was The House 
Without a Mirror, by Seabury Quinn. 


MY FAVORITE STORIES IN THE JANUARY WEIRD TALES ARE : 
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I do not like the following stories: 
Why ? 


It will help us to know what kind of 
stories you want in Weird Tales if you 
will fiU out this coupon and mail it to 
The Eyrie, Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 111. 


• Reader’s name and address: 


Every Lover of Mystery Stories 

Is Entitled to These Twelve Masterpieces 
of Detective Fiction 

FREE 
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Here They Are 

Crimson Poppies — ^Dr. Howes evolves 
a fiendish plot to Inherit the wealth 
of a lunatic millionaire. 

Buff — cub reporter and a death 
mystery — a story that works up to 
a crashing climax. 

Tlie Triangrle of Terror — A gooseflesh 
story that will send the cold shivers 
up your spine. 

The Valley of Missinsr Men — Read how 
Parkinson discovered this baffling 
mystery — a story pulsating with 
hair-raising incidents. 

The Sign of the Toad — An eery de- 
tective story, full of exciting situa- 
tions and mysterious deaths. 

The Mystery at Kagle lodge — ^Soul- 
gripping, fascinating, tense, full of 
action — You will move in the land of 
make-believe with a touch of the 
unreal. 

The Web — This tale threads the sin- 
ister net that was torn asunder by 
the murder of James Blake, 

The Glass Eye — The convict worked 
out a clover and diabolical scheme, 
but a dead man’s eye betrayed him. 
Ten Dangerous Honrs — Bristling with 
excitement and full of surprises — a 
remarkable story with thrills galore. 
Disappearing Bullets — Crammed with 
blood-curdling action and strange 
happenings in the underworld — ^mas- 
ter-mind crooks and criminals. 

Tlie Green-Eyed Monster — A thrilling 
book, replete with startling climaxes 
and bristling with action. 

Derring-Do — A vivid taie of China- 
men. opium traffic, the secret service, 
and desperate fighting. 


WE WANT YOU TO HAVE THIS GIFT 


J UST thiiik, you can get this whole 
library of 12 clean and wholesorile 
novels absolutely free. We’ll send 
them without cost, if you will subscribe to 
Weikd Taues for two years. 

A two years’ subscription offers you 
more than you could buy, if published 
separately, for at least thirty times the 
price. Each month a new issue of bissarre 
and unusual tales — imaginative stories 
such as are offered nowhere else, rich 
treasures of the mind, sparkling jewels of 
literature, tales that lift you out of the 
humdrum workaday world Into that deathless 
country of the Imagination. The next 24 issues 


of this most unusuai magazine promise^ you a 
quantity, quality and variety of interesting en- 
tertainment and infoi-mation that will supply 
you with many evenings of pleasure. 

You win not have long to wait for your novels 
and magazine if you mail the coupon now. 
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You danced for me in the pallid flame 
That streamed from a cold, dead moon 
While out of the shuddering darkness came 
The mocking laugh of a loon. 


How could I see the writhing things 
That danced beside you there, 

That flew without the use of wings. 

Or slid through the whimpering air? 


I who could only see and desire 
Your body, leprous-white, ' 

Y our eyes that glowed with maddening fire 
Like demon stars in the night ! 


And now' I too must tread the tune 
There in the moon-drenched dark. 
With lips that move in a soundless croon, 
And eyes that are set and stark. 
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Next Month 

Another unusually great lineup of line stories is scheduled for the February issue of 

Weibd Tales, on sale January 1. 


Tfeirsty Blades > 

By Otis Adelbert Kline 
and 

E. Hoffmann Price 


A powerful weird tale of the devil-worshipers of Kurdi- 
stan, of Azizah, the lovely nieee Df the Shareef of Tekrit, and 
the colossal duel between Abdemon and the Black Prince, 
Malik Taus himself. 


The Daughter of Isis 

By Hal K. WeUs 

It is redolent of the delicate exotic per- 
fumes of old Egypt, this exquisite story of 
the beautiful Zhanthores, who could not die 
through the ages. 


The Comet'Drivers 

By Edmond Hamilton 

Prom the void of space it canie. a cosmic 
vampire looting the lives of univewea— «an 
unusually thrilling and startling weird- 
scientiflo novelette. 


Ptecemeal 

By Oscar Cook 

Fearful was the fate that befell Mendingham on a house- 
boat In London — a grim, powerful story of a weird crime. 


The Curse Kiss 

By Theodore Roscoe 

An extraordinary and unusually fascinat- 
ing narrative is this — a story about Lot’s 
wife, who turned into a pillar of salt. 


The Falling Knife 

By Harold Markham 

Meuriere promised Piron to save his sweet- 
heart from the guillotine, but he failed — a 
weird story of the French Revolution. 


The Blaek Monarch 

By Paul Ernst 

A thrilling, stupendous serial story of incarnate Evil — a 
vivid weird tale of underground adventures and colossal 
threats against civilization — the tale of an unthinkable doom 
hanging over mankind. 


These are some of the super-excellent stories that will appear in the February issue 

of Weibd Tales 


February Issue on Sale January 1 


Subscription Rates : $2.50 a year in U. S. or possessions ; Canadian $3.00 ; Foreign $3.60. 
Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave, Chicagb, HI. 



J ULES DE GRANDIN drew a 
final long pnff from his ciga- 
rette, ground the fire from its 
glowing butt out against the bottom 
of the cloisonne ash-tray and emitted 
a tapering cone of gray smoke from 
his pursed lips, regarding the young 
man seated across the study desk with 
thoughtfully narrowed eyes. “And 
your gran’pere, likewise, Monsieurf” 
he asked. 
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“Yes, sir,” the visitor returned, a 
slight flush darkening his tanned 
cheeks, “and my great-great-grand- 
father, and his father, too. Not a 
man of my branch of the family since 
old Joshua Phipps has lived to see his 
children. Joshua fell dead across the 
threshold of his wife’s room ten min- 
utes after she became a mother. Eliab 
Phipps, the son Joshua never saw, 
died in the last assault on Comwal- 



lis’ works at Ybrktown. News trav- 
eled slowly ia those days, but wheaa 
the men of his command eame ba.ck 
to Massachusetts they told his widow 
the details of their captain’s death- 
AH agreed he was shot through the 
lungs a little after ten in the morning. 
Half an hour earlier the same day his 
wife had given birth to a son. ^That 
son died at Buena Vista the same day 
his son was bom back in Woolwich, 
Massachusetts, and that son, my 
grandfather, was shot in the draft 
riots in New York during the Civil 


War. His twin children, a son and 
daughter, were bom the same night. 

“I was bom December 26, thirty 
years ago. The doctor sent my father 
post-haste to the drug store for some 
forgotten medicines, and as he re- 
turned from the errand a brick blew 
from a chimney, striking him on the 
head and killing him instantly. His 
wdfe became mo^er and widow almost 
at the same moment.” 

The young man paused with a 
short, hard laugh. “ Call it super- 
stitioai, coincidence — anything you 
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like,” he went on challengingly, “but 
it’s gotten to be &n obsession with me. 
I can’t shake the thought of it. It’s 
driving me almost to frenzy, sir.” 

‘^Perfaitement,’* the little French- 
man agreed with a nod. “^You are 
nerveux; the remembrance of all these 
so remarkable deaths has bored into 
your inner thought like a maggot in a 
cheese. You are — ^how do you say it 
in American ? Sms how — goatless ? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Exactly, ’ ’ the other smiled 
wanly. “I’m just about shot to pieces 
with the thought of it. If it were 
something I could sink my hands in — 
something tangible I could shoot or 
stick a bayonet into — I’d stand up to 
it and say, ‘You be damned!’ but it’s 
not. All the men of my family, ex- 
cept old Joshua, perhaps, seem to have 
been pretty good fellows, as far as I 
can make out. They fought their 
country’s battles; they paid their 
debts; they were good to their wives, 
but — there it is. The birth of a child 
is the death w'arrant of every Phipps 
descended from Joshua of the Mass- 
achusetts Bay Colony, and I don’t 
mind admitting I’m frightened of this 
thing, whatever it is. I’ve been more 
than ordinarily successful in my work 
— I’m an architect, you know — and 
I’ve several good commissions to ex- 
ecute right now, but I just can’t 
seem to get niy mind working on ’ em. 
I’ve as much to live for as most 
men — ^work, achievement, possibly a 
woman ’s love and children of my own, 
some day; but there’s this constant 
threat eating into me like a canker- 
worm, walking at my elbow, lying 
down to sleep with me and rising with 
me in the morning. I can’t shake it 
any more than I could shake my skin, 
though I’ve done everything possible. 
It hangs on like Sindbad’s Old Man 
of the Sea. I’ve consulted half a 
dozen of these so-called occultists, 
even went to a clairvoyant and a 
couple of mediums. Did they help? 
Like hell they did! They all say, 
‘Pear not, the evil from without ean 
not prevail against the good that lies 


within you; cultivate inward tran- 
quillity and seek the light of truth 
and be of good elieer, ’ or some sort of 
fiddle-faddle like that. I’m not after 
fairy-tale comfort. Dr. de Grandin ; I 
want some assurance of safety, if it’s 
to be had. 

‘ ‘ Once I tried a psychoanalyst. He 
wasn’t much better t^an the other 
quacks. Talked a lot of learned tosh 
about relative subconsciousness, fear- 
complexes and inhibitions, then as- 
sured me it was all in my mind — ^but 
you can damned well bet he couldn’t 
explain why all my male ancestors 
died the instant they became fathers, 
and he didn’t attempt to. Now” — the 
visitor straightened and looked almost 
challengingly into de Grandin ’s 
thoughtful eyes — “they tell me you’re 
a scientist with an open mind. You 
don ’t slop over about the spirits of the 
departed, and you don’t pooh-pooh 
any intimation of the supernatural. 
The mediums and occultists I ’ve been 
to were a lot of ignorant charlatans. 
The psychoanalyst couldn’t seem to 
grasp the idea that there’s something 
more than the merely natural beliind 
all this — ^he waved aside everj'thing 
which couldn’t be recorded on one of 
his instriunents or which hadn’t been 
catalogued by Freud. That’s why 
I’ve come to you. I believe you can 
help me, if anyone can; if you can’t 
do something for me, God have mercy. 
That’s all there is to hope for if you 
fail, and it hasn’t seemed to do much 
for the others. ’ ’ 

“Grand merci,” the little French- 
man murmured almost ironically. “I 
greatly appreciate both your confi- 
dence and your frankness. Monsieur. 
Also, I concur in your pious wish that 
you may have the assistance of Deity. 
It may be true that heaven’s mercy 
did little or nothing for your ances- 
tors, but then, in the olden days. 
Providence was not assisted by Jules 
de Grandin. Today it is different. 
^Suppose, now, we commence at the 
commencement, if you please. You 
have, perhaps, some intimation con- 
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eeming the untimely taking-off of 
yoni‘ forebears? You have heard some 
possible reason why your so distm- 
guished ancestor, Monsieur Joshua, 
found Death’s grinning countenance 
where he thought to look upon the fea- 
tures of his first-bom ? ’ ’ 

“Yes!” young Phipps answered 
tersely, the flush mounting to his face 
again. “You’ll probably call it a lot 
o’ nonsense, but I’m convinced it’s — 
it ’s a family curse ! ” 

“U’m?” De Grandin thoughtfully 
selected a long, black cigar from the 
humidor, bit its end and struck a 
match. “You interest me. Monsieur. 
Tell me more. Who cursed your fam- 
ily, and why was it done, if you 
kiiow?” 

“Here,” Phipps drew a small, 
brown-leather volume from the inner 
pocket of his jacket and thrust it into 
the Frenchman’s hand, “you’ll find 
the history of it there. Obediah 
Phipps, Joshua’s younger brother, 
wrote it in his diary, ’way back in 
1755. Start i*eading there; I’ve 
checked the salient entries in red, ’ ’ he 
indicated a dog-eared page of ancient, 
porous paper closely barred with fine 
writing in time-faded ink. ‘ ‘ Obe- 
diah ’s comments may seem melodra- 
matic, read in the cold light of the 
Twentieth Century,” he added half 
apologetically, “but when we remem- 
ber how Joshua fell strangled "with 
blood at the entrance of his wife’s 
chamber, and how his son and his 
son’s sons died to a man without see- 
ing their children, it doesn’t seem so 
overdrawn, after all. Something else : 
Every man jack of ’em died in such a 
way that his mouth was smeared with 
blood. Oh, the old curse has been 
carried out, letter for letter, whether 
by coincidence or not 1 ’ ’ 

“U’m?” de Grandin repeated non- 
committally, taking the slender book- 
let in his hand and examining its 
binding curiously. 

It was a cap octavo volume, bound 
in beautifully tanned brown leather 
carved and embossed with scrolls. 


miis-de-hceuf and similar ornaments 
dear to the heart of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury bookbinders. Across the back 
was stamped in gold; 

OBEDIAH PHIPPS 
HIS JOUENAL 

‘ ' Trowbridge, my friend, ’ ’ de Gran- 
din ruffled quickly through the book’s 
yellowed leaves, then passed it to me, 
“do you have the kindness to read to 
us that which this Monsieur ObediaJi 
— mon Dieu, what a name ! — set down 
in the long ago. Me, I understand tlie 
barbarities of your language passably 
well, but I think we should get the 
fuller effect by hearing you read 
aloud. I greatly fear I should make 
sad hash of this old one’s enti’ies. 
Read on, my friend; I am all atten- 
tion. ’ ’ 

Adjusting my pince-nez I moved 
nearer the desk lamp, glanced hastily 
at the indicated page, then, bending 
closer, for tlie once-black ink had 
faded to pale sepia with the passage 
of two hundred years, I read : 

“3d Sept. 1755 — This day came the 
trained band from fighting with the 
French; Joshua, my brother, at their 
head and looking mighty fine and sol- 
dier-like in his scarlet coat and sash 
and the long sword which swung from 
his leathern baldric. With them are 
come a parcel of prisoners of wai', 
holden at the King his Majesty’s 
pleasure. Mostly children and young 
folk, they be, and though they be idol- 
aters and not of our Christian faith, I 
find it in my heart to pity them for 
the hardness of their lot, for from this 
day onwax’d must they be bearers of 
burdens, huers of wood and drawers 
of water, bound to menial seivice to 
our people that the Commonwealth's 
substance may not be eaten up hi 
keeping them in idleness. 

“What is it that I say? Obediah, 
it is well that you are for Harvard 
College and the law, for the sternness 
of the soldier ’s trade or the fiery Gos- 
pel of the Lord God expounded by 
the pi-eachers are things too hard for 
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your silly heart, meseemeth. And yet, 
while none shall hear me murmur 
openly against the fate of these poor 
wretches, I do pity them with all my 
soul. 

“One among them, of all the rest, 
g.rouseth my compassion. A lissome 
chit of a girl, she, with nut-browTi hair 
and eyes as gray as is the sea, and 
such a yearning in her pale, fright- 
ened child-face as might move any 
man’s heart. I hear tell she will be 
placed at sale on Wednesday next, 
though it is already understood that 
Brother Joshua will have her for 
household drudge in part requital qf 
his valliant work against the enemy. 
If this be so, God pity the poor wench, 
for Joshua is a hard man and pas- 
sionate, never sparing of himself or 
others, and ever prodigal with fist or 
whip to urge to greater diligenee those 
who serve him. Already there have 
been murmurs amongst his black and 
Indian slaves against his harshness, 
but so great and dominant is he that 
none dare stand against him and 
charge him to his teeth with cruelty. ’ ’ 

H BIEN, Monsieur,” remarked 
de Grandin as I sought the next, 
marked passage in the diary, “it 
wmuld seem this Monsieur Joshua of 
yours was the very devil of a fellow. ’ ’ 

“Huh, you haven’t got to first base 
yet,” Phipps answered, but the grim- 
ness of his expression denied the 
lightness of his words. 

I found the second red-checked en- 
try and began: 

“29h Sept. 1755 — Have pity, gentle 
Saviour, for I, the meanest of Thy 
creatures and a sinfull man, harbour 
thoughts of blood and death against 
mine own kin. On Lord’s Day I vis- 
ited my brother, and as I made to 
enter at the kitchen did behold Mar- 
guerite DuPont, the Popish serving 
wench, bearing water from the well. 
A brace of heavy buckets, oaken- 
staved and bound with brass, she stag- 
gered under, and their wmght was 

1 . , ! 


like to have borne her down, had not 
I hastened to her succour. 

“A look of passing wonder she gave 
me as I took the bucket-yoke from off 
her shoulders and placed it on mine 
own, and, ‘Herd beaucoup, M’siett’/ 
she whispered, with the words drop- 
ping me a curtsey as though she were 
a free woman and mine equal in 
station. 

“Her hands are red and rough with 
toili but small and finely made, and in 
the •nude greyness of her eyes dwells 
that to make a man’s heart beat 
faster. Perchance she is a witch, like 
most of the idoiators, as Parson did 
expound at meeting that veiy morn- 
ing, and works wickedness on men, to 
the damnation of their souls and 
bodies. Howbeit, she is verj^ fair to 
look on, nor do I take shame to my- 
«elf for that I took her burtlien on. me. 

‘C’est le sahhat, n’est-ce-pas, 
M^sieu’f’ she asks as I set the buckets 
down beside -the doorstep, and when 
I nodded, she looked at me so sadly 
that I was like to weep for very pity. 

“Prom out the bodice of her gown 
she drew a tiny, cross-shaped thing, 
a bit of sinfull vanity fashioned like 
the tree whereon our Lord suffered 
for the vileness of humankind, and 
would have raised the symbol to her 
lips. 

“ ‘And what means this heathenry, 
ye Papist slut?’ bellows my brother 
Joshua, bursting from the house-door 
like a watch-dog from out his kennel 
at scent of a marauder. ‘ What means 
such demonry in a Christian man’s 
house?’ with which he struck the fond 
thing from her hand and caught her 
such a cuff upon the ear that down 
she fell beside it. 

“Qruekly the lass picked the cross 
from out the sand and would have 
bestowed it in her breast again, but 
Joshua was quicker than she, maugre 
his towering bulk, and ground it 
luider heel, well-nigh crushing her 
frail hand. 

“ She sprang erect like a panther- 
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ess, her mild eyes all aflame, her 
cheeks red with rage, and defied him 
to his face. 

“ ‘Thou harlot’s brat. I’ll learn ye 
to speak so to your betters!’ raged 
he, and struck her on the lips with his 
clenched hand, so that blood flowed 
down her chin upon her kirtle. 

“ ‘Nay, brother,’ I opposed, ‘en- 
treat her not thus despitefully. ’Tis 
Lord’s Day, and she, of all the towns- 
folk, labours. “Remember the Sab- 
bath Day to keep it holy,” saith the 
Seriptui’e. And as for her vanity in 
kissing the cross, bethink you that her 
faith, mistaken though it be, is dear 
to her as ours is to us. ’ 

“ ‘Now as the Lord liveth,’ my 
brother sware, ‘meseemeth thou art 
half a Papist thyself, Sir Cockerel. 
Whence eometh this sudden courage 
to champion the Popish slut? The 
Sabbath Day, quotha? What knows 
she of sabbaths, save those wherein the 
witches and warlocks make merry?. Is 
she not already foredoomed by God 
his great mercy to bum in hell from 
everlasting unto everlasting? Sabbath 
rest and meditation are for the Lord’s 
elect, not such as she. As for thee, go 
thy ways, and quickly, else I forget 
thou art my brother, thou^ but a 
sniveling coward, and do thee in juiy. ’ 

‘ ‘ Lord Christ, forgive ! In that mo- 
ment I could have slain him where he 
stood, nor took a thought of guilt for 
doing it. Alas, in thought, if not in 
deed, I am another Cain ! ’ ’ 

“2d Nov. ’55,” the next marked 
entry read. “At college, and hard 
upon my studies all the day, labour- 
ing right toilsomely with the middle 
voice of Greek, yet making sorry busi- 
ness of it. 

“Mea culpa; I have sinned. Into 
my heart has crept insidiously a lust- 
full and imhallowed love, for between 
mine eyes and the book wherein I 
read there floats the vision of the 
Idtehen-drudge, the French girl. Mar- 
guerite DuPont. 

“What boots it that she be a ser- 


vant of the Antiehi'ist, a beggar and a 
charge upon the towai, bound forever 
to labour for her scanty fare? What 
matter though she be joined to her 
idols like Ephraim of old? Surely, 
though we approach God through 
Christ, our Lord and Saviour, or 
through Maiy, His maid-mother, the 
goal we seek is still the same, how- 
ever different be our roads. And yet i 
may not tell her of my love; I dare 
not clip her in mine arms and whis- 
per ’dearments to her, for she is my 
brother’s thing and chattel, bound to 
him even as his blackamoors and In- 
dians, though by the letter of the law 
she is a war-captive and subject to 
release or ransom or exchange. Wo 
me, that I have loved a Hagar in the 
tents of Abraham I ’ ’ 

“Death of a little blue man. Friend 
Trowbridge” — de Grandin twisted 
the waxed tips of his small blond 
mustache — “I damn think I sniff the 
odor of a romance here. Read on, pro- 
ceed, I pray you. I bum, I itch, I am 
consumed with desire for further in- 
f oi’mation ! ’ ’ 

“9h June, ’56,” I read, turning to 
the next entry marked in red. “0 
Lord Christ, fiU me plentifully with 
love of Thee, for love of woman never 
rfiall be mine! This day sennight 
Marguerite gave birth to a child, a 
boy. She holds her peace right stub- 
bornly, though nmny of the good 
wives, and even the Parson himself, 
have urged her to declare her pailner 
in iniquity that he may stand his trial 
with her for adultery. Anon, when 
she be taken from her bed, she must 
make response for this her sin, and if 
her paramour be not discovered, must 
bear the brunt upon herself. 

“Brother Joshua shows strange 
kindness for one so stem and upright, 
so ever hatefull of all sin. The child 
is eared for by his orders, and he has 
even visited the wretched mother to 
see that all goes well with her. For- 
give me, brother, I did thee wrong 
when I declared thy heart was like a 
flint. Methinks Marguerite is grate- 
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full for this unexpected comfort, for 
her eyes bi’ighten when he entereth the 
room, and dwell on him with the look 
a gentle dog may give its master when 
he leaves. The child is dark, unlike 
its mother, and Avell favoured withal. 
’Tis pity it must go through life as 
filius nxdlius, according to the law- 
yers’ phrase.” 

“My brother builds a house without 
the town, ’ ’ the next entry, dated early 
in December, read. “The foundations 
are already digged, and soon the 
chimneys will be raised. The idea 
likes me much, for when the building 
is completed he will take Marguerite 
and the child to dwell with him, and 
she shall thus have respite from the 
townsfolk’s jeers. O Marguerite, my 
Marguerite, how fondly would I have 
held tliee to my heart, had I but 
dared; but now it is too late — have 
pity. Heaven ! — ^too late ! ” • 

“Joshua’s charity is explained,” 
the next passage, which was undated, 
announced. ‘ ‘ ’Twas passing strange- 
that he, who would have flayed a flea 
for its hide and tallow, should expend 
money on a bond- woman’s brat thus 
lavishly. Alas, the child she bore is 
his. Woe luito you, Joshua, my 
brother, for you have devoured the 
fatherless! A man of war you call 
yourself, a valliant battler for the 
Lord, yet did you hide your shame 
behind a woman ’s i)etticoat, and leave 
her lonely to brave the storm of 
calumny, while she, for very loyalty 
to you, her child’s father, forbore to 
name you to the elders, though they 
protested never so much. 

“25h Dec. 1756 — Wo and calamity. 
The light has gone from out the stars 
and the sun is consumed in darkness. 
Marguerite is no more, and on my 
brother’s brow there sits indelibly the 
mark of Cain. From Cudjo, his 
blackamoor slave, I have the story, 
and though I may not denounce jiim 
to the court, for that I have only my 
imsupported word, since slave may 
not testify against his master, yet 


here and now I brand him murderer. 
Joshua, my brother, Thou art the man! 

* ‘ Together with his black slaves and 
his Inmans, as cut-throat a crew as 
ever hung in irons, my brother did 
repair to his new house to lay the 
hearth. With him went Marguerite 
and the child. In the darkness of the 
night he heard her singing softly, and 
entering her room found her suelding 
the boy, and round his baby neck she 
had hanged a garland of plaited vines 
and from it hung a cross. 

“Wild with rage, my brother seized 
the child from out her arms, and 
made as though to brain it against the 
wall, Avhereat she rose up like a she- 
bear which sees her cubs threatened, 
and snatched a dagger from her 
dress, wherewith she wounded him in 
the breast. 

“ ‘What, wouldst murder thy ben- 
efactor, slut?’ he bellowed, and the 
greatness of his angry voice roared 
through the half-built house like win- 
ter tempests through the forest-aisles. 
‘By Abraham and Isaac, and by that 
Joshua whose name I bear, we’ll lay 
the hearth tomorrow mom according 
to the ancient rites, and my house 
shall have that to guard it which none 
other in the colony may boast ! ’ 

“With that he summoned help to 
bind her to the bed and bare the child 
away. 

“At sun-up next day they heard 
her singing in her chamber, ‘Venife 
adoremus,’ the hymn wherewith the 
Papists greet the Christmastide, but 
Joshua laughed deeply in his beard 
and sware a great oath and vowed 
they’d give her other tunes to sing 
e’er that day’s work be finished. 

“When all had been prepared they 
brought her forth, all bound like any 
captive for the gallows, and led her 
to the hearth-place, where a great hole 
had been digged beneath the setting 
for the stone. 

“At first she did not understand, 
but presently they made her know 
that she must be immured alive with- 
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in that stone-sided grave, for that, 
my brother saith, her spirit might pro- 
tect his house and aU that therein 
dwelt. And as he said it he laughed 
a great laugh, and pointed to his 
wounded breast wherein her dagger 
had been fleshed the night before. 

“And now she knew her end was 
come, and hope had fled from her, so 
there upon the threshold of the grave 
to which she must all quick descend, 
she stood and cursed him in the En- 
glish tongue she scarce could frame to 
form aright. 

“ ‘Wo to thee, defiler of the inno- 
cent and craven hider of thy shame,’ 
she told him. ‘May the wrath of God 
be on thy head and countenance, and 
may thou and thy sons and thy sons’ 
sons from generation unto generation 
have blood to drink in that hour 
wherein thy first-bom is delivered. 
May thou and thy seed never look on 
the faces of thy children or on thy 
wives in motherhood, and may this 
curse last while hate shall last and be 
strong as hatred is strong ! ’ 

“What more she would have said 
they know not, for even Joshua paled 
before her maledictions, and gave the 
signal whereat his myrmidons laid her 
living in the open grave and set the 
hearth-stone over her. Thereafter 
they fixed the stone right firmly with 
cement, and none could hear her cries 
as she struggled in the tomb like a 
drowning man fighting for the breath 
of life.” 

GRANDiN was leaning forward in 
his chair, and his little, round 
blue eyes were fixed on me in a set, 
imwinking stare as I turned to the 
next entry. Once or twice his long, 
flexible fingers twitched nervously, 
and I had no difficulty in imagining 
what would have happened to old 
Joshua Phipps could the wiry little 
Frenchman have set those steel-strong 
fingers round his hairy throat. Dap- 
per as a dandy, slightly made as an 
adolescent girl, Jules de Grandin is 
none the less a bom killer, and when 


his anger is aroused he can, to use the 
old frontier phrase, “whip his weight 
in wildcats,” and have both strength 
and inclination left to fight a fresh 
lot to the death. 

Young Phipps, too, sat stone-still in 
his chair, his breath rasping harshly 
in his throat as he listened to this 
tragedy of old New England, and, it 
seemed to me, the very atmosphere of 
my peaceful study was pregnant with 
the presence of those tragic actors 
whose bodies had molded to dust long 
years before any of us had seen the 
light of day. 

“3d Mar. ’58,” I read. “Joshua 
this day wed with Martha Partridge. ” 

The next item was the last in the 
book, and seemed fresher than the 
others, for the ink retained some sem- 
blance of its original blackness: 

“25h Dee. 1758 — The curse has 
fallen. This night, Martha, my 
brother’s wife, who hath been gravid, 
was delivered of a son whom they will 
call Eliab. Joshua sate before the 
fire in his great chair, gazing into the 
flames and on the hearth-stone which 
hides the evidence of the filthy act he 
wrought two little years agone, and 
thinking the Lord God knows only 
what thoughts. Did you see Mar- 
guerite’s pale face in the flames, 
brother, and did the Avind in the chim- 
ney recall her pleading voice to you 
as you waited on the midwife’s sum- 
mons to ascend the stairs ? Who shall 
say? 

“Anon they came and said he had 
a son, and straightway he rose up and 
went to look on him. At the entrance 
to his wife’s chamber he paused to 
east a downward look of triumph at 
the great flat stone which shelters her 
whose curse he bore, then laid his 
hand upon the door-knob. 

“And in that moment he who never 
knew adversity save to conquer it 
tasted salt and bitterness, for even as 
he flung aside the door he fell upon 
his face, and from his open lips gushed 
forth a spate of blood which dyed his 
beard a ruddy hue and stained the 
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planking of the floor. He never saw 
the features- of his lawfull first-bom 
son. 

‘‘Have pity, Jesu!” 

I T WAS dead-still in the study as I 
closed the little book in which Obe- 
diah Phipps had scrawled his record 
,of futile love and stark tragedy. The 
soft hiss of a pine log in the fireplace 
sounded distinctly through the shad- 
ows and the mournful hoot of a 
motor horn outside came to us through 
the closed and ciufained windows like 
a doleful period to the tale. 

“It sounds fantastic to me,” I com- 
mented, returning the book to young 
Edwin Phipps. “I remember the 
Acadians were expatriated by the New 
England colonists during King 
George’s War — Longfellow tells the 
story in Evangeline — but I never 
heard the poor devils were made vir- 
tual slaves by the New Englanders, or 
that they ” 

“Many unpleasant things concern- 
ing our histories we easily forget, my 
friend,’’ de Grandin reminded with 
a slightly sarcastic smile. “Your Mon- 
sieur Whittier takes up the tale where 
Monsieur Longfellow leaves off. How- 
ever” — he raised his shoulders in a 
quick shrug — “why hold resentment? 
The crime the aiicestors committed 
against New Prance was nobly atoned 
for by their descendants. Did not the 
young men of your Yankee Division 
pour out their virile blood like water 
in one vast transfusion when la belle 
France bled white with the sale 
BocJie’s bayonet wounds? But yes. 
Meanwhile, the descendants of these 
very Acadians rested comfortably at 
home, enjoying the protection of Brit- 
ain’s arm, yet lifting no hand to help 
the land from whence they sprang. 
I ” 

“But that other,” I interrupted, 
for, like all true Frenchmen, my little 
friend will talk for hours on the war, 
“that seems preposterous to me. The 
idea of burying a live woman beneath 
a hearthstone — why, it’s incredible. 


Such things might have been done in ’ 
heathen times, but ” 

^‘Helasr, Friend Trowbridge, your 
ecclesiastical learning seems little 
greater than your political knowl- 
edge,” de Grandin cut in. “Those 
older ones, both pagan and Christian, 
laid the foundations of their houses 
and fortresses — even their churches — 
in blood. Yes. Saint Columba, 
founder of the abbey of Iona, in- 
humed one of his monks named Oran 
alive beneath the walls, because he 
feared the demons of the earth might 
tear the holy structure down unless 
appeased by human sacrifice. Later 
historians have endeavored to sugar- 
coat the facts, but — later Avriters have 
revised the story of Chaperone Rouget 
to make the little girl and her gran’~ 
m^e come forth alive from the wolf’s 
belly, also. 

“Again, no later than 1885, was 
found another evidence of such deeds 
done by Christians. That year the 
parish church of Holsworthy, in 
north Devonshire, England, was re- 
stored, and in the southwest angle- 
wall the workmen foimd a human 
skeleton interred, and its mouth- and 
nose-places were stopped with mortar. 
The evidence was plain ; it was a live- 
burial designed to make the walls 
stand stedfast because of human sao 
rifiee to the earth-demons. Once 
more; In tearing dovm an ancient 
house in Lincolnshire the workmen 
found a baby’s skeleton beneath the 
hearth. Yes, my friends, such things 
were undoubtlessly done in the olden 
times, and our Monsieur Joshua was 
but reviving a dead-but-not-forgotten 
custom of the past when he did lay the 
poor one, Marguerite, beneath his 
hearth. ’ ’ 

“H’m, ” I reflected, “it hardly 
seems possible such bigotry could 
have obtained so late, though; just 
think, the Revolutionary AVar began 
only some fifteen years later, yet here 
was a man so intolerant that ” 

^‘Wh hien,'’ the Frenchman chuck- 
led, “again you do forget, my friend. 
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Your war of revolution was fought 
and won, also your second war with 
England, and our own so glorious 
Revolution was an accomplished fact 
while yet Catholics burned Protestant 
and Jew with fine impartiality. It 
was 1814 when Spain ’s last (mto da fe 
was held. However, we grow unduly 
i^miniseent. It is with Monsieur 
Phipps’ problem we must deal. 

“Tell me, yoimg Monsieur/^ he 
turned directly to our visitor, “is this 
house of blood and sorrow where your 
wicked ancestor met his death stiU 
standing, and if so, where?” 

“ Yes, ” Phipps replied. “ I Ve never 
been there, but it’s still owned by the 
family, though it’s been unoccupied 
for twenty-five years or more. I’m 
told it’s in remarkably good condition, 
however. It stands just outside the 
present city of Woolwich, Massa- 
chusetts. ’ ’ 

“ H ’m, ” de Gran din took his narrow 
chin between a thoughtful thumb and 
forefinger, ‘ ‘ I think we should be well 
advised to go there without delay, my 
friend. ’ ’ 

“What, out to that old ruin, noiu?’* 
Phipps demanded. 

“But of course. When water is 
polluted the wise man seeks the source 
of the stream. It seems to me the 
fountainhead of this family curse of 
yours may well be found -w^ere Mar- 
guerite DuPont lies buried in a grave 
of hatred without benefit of clergy or 
the tribute of a single tear, save such 
as your great-uncle Obediah may have 
shed for her in secret.” 

“^AB, sir? Taxi? Take you to the 

^ best hotel in town,” a lean, 
lank Yankee youth challenged as we 
alighted from the B. & M. train and 
lugged our handbags from the Wool- 
wich station. 

“Hola, mon brave,” de Gran din 
challenged in his turn, “you know the 
country hereabouts, I doubt not — and 
the old-time landmarks, as well ? ’ ’ 

“Ought to,” the other answered 
with a gi'in, “been here all my life.” 


“Tres bon, excellent; you are the 
man we seek, and none other. Tell 
me, can you deliver us in good condi- 
tion at the old Phipps homestead — 
jmu know the place?” 

An expression of blank amazement, 
half fright, half disbelief, came on the 
jehu’s lean, weather-stained face. The 
Frenchman’s request, it seemed, was 
much like that of a tourist in Naples 
directing that he be forthwith driven 
to the rim of Vesuvius’ crater. 

“D’ye mean ye want to go there?” 
the youth demanded. 

“Utterly,” de Grandin returned. 
“It still stands and may be reached, 
may it not?” 

“Oh, yeah, you can git there all 
right,” the other responded doubt- 
fully, “but ” 

“But getting back is something 
else again, n'est-ce-pas?” the little^ 
Frenchman retorted with one of his* 
quick, infectious smiles. “No matter. 
Do you transport us thither ; we shall 
take I’esponsibility for the rest. ’ ’ 

The youth led us to a dilapidated 
Ford which got under way protest- 
ingly and seemed in imminent peril of 
dropping to pieces at almost every 
revolution of its wheels, but somehow 
took us through the wide, well kept 
streets of the newer part of town, 
along a smooth macadamed highway 
between rows of pretty white houses, 
jSnally up a rutty clay-surfaced road 
to the massive cedar gate-posts of a 
wide and weed-choked park. 

“Enfin, we are amved, it seems,” 
de Grandin announced as we alighted. 
“Do you bear a hand with the port- 
manteaux, mon vieux,” he tapped the 
driver on the arm as I felt in my 
pocket for the fares. 

“No, sir, not me,” the other de- 
clared with emphasis. “I contracted 
to bring ye here, an’ I done it; but 
nothin’ was said about me goin’ into 
that place, an’ I ain’t goin’, neether!” 

“Eh, what do you tell me?” de 
Grandin tweaked his mustache ends 
alternately. “Is it then, perhaps, a 
place of evil reputation?” 
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“Is it?” the driver echoed. “Say, 
brother, you couldn’t get the State 
militia to camp in them grounds over- 
night, an’ I don’t mean maybe. O’ 
course, / don’t believe in ghosts nor 
nothin’ like that, but ” 

“ C ertainement, somuch is evident, ’ ’ 
the Frenchman’s features creased in 
one of his quick, elfin smiles, “but at 
the same time you prefer not to test 
your disbeliefs too strongly, is it not? 
Very well; we tliank you for the 
traiisportation ; as to that in which 
j^-ou disbelieve so staunchly, we shall 
endeavor to cope with it unaided — 
also with the burden of our luggage.” 

Tlie old Phipps farmhouse was, as 
Edwin had told us, in remarkably 
good repair for its age and the neglect 
it had suffered during the past quar- 
ter-century. Built at the time when 
Georgian elegance was just beginning 
to impress itself on the ruder architec- 
ture of the colony, it presented a eu- 
rioiisly hybrid appearance. A rounded 
bay climbed the full height of its. 
fagade, porticoes supported by onee- 
white columns ran along the front, 
but all its many windows were fixmily 
closed with heavy, slab-wood shutters. 
The door which pierced the center of 
the building was of adz-cut timber, 
roughly smoothed with a jack-plane 
and hung on massive “holy Lord” 
hinges of hand-wrought iron. It 
seemed strong enough to withstand a 
siege supported by anything less than 
modem artillery. 

Edwin Phipps produced a key of 
hammered brass which seemed to me 
massive enough to have locked the 
Bastille, fitted it in the iron-rimmed 
keyhole and shot back the bolts. 
Hardly conscious that I did so, I won- 
dered that the lock should work thus 
readily after so many years of disuse. 

“Entrez,” de Grandin stood aside 
and waved us forward ; ‘ ‘ the great ad- 
venture is begun, my friends.” 

• The room we entered was like a 
setting on a stage. Oviously, it was 
originally intended as both entrance- 
hall and living-room, possibly as din- 


ing-room as well. Lofty and paneled 
in some sort of age-darkened wood, 
with an open fireplace large enough 
to drive a limousine through in the 
blank wall to the left, it gave me the 
impression of immensity and chill one 
gets in going through a Continental 
cathedral. A broad staircase, balus- 
traded in hand-wrought oak, ran up 
to a gallery above, whence three doors, 
one to the right, two to the left, gave 
off. There were also dooi*s letting 
through the right wall of the hall, but 
none to the left. At the stairway’s 
foot, by way of newel post, stood a 
massive bronze cannon, muzzle down, 
evidently the spoil of some raid led by 
Joshua Phipps against the French, 
for engraved on its breach w'ere the 
Bourbon arms and a regal crown sur- 
mounting a flourishing capital L. A 
great table of Flemish oak stood near 
the center of the hall ; several 
straight-backed chairs, faded and 
moldering with age, stood sentry 
against the walls. Before the mon- 
strous, gaping fireplace, almost on the 
hearthstone, yawmed a massive arm- 
chair upholstered in tattered Spanish 
leather. I wondered if this could be 
the “great chair” in which old 
Joshua sat meditating that night so 
long ago when the midwife came to 
call him to his son, and to the doom 
pronounced on him and his by the 
martyred French girl. 

De Grandin glanced appraisingly 
about the place and shook his alxoul- 
ders aa though a chill even more bit- 
ter than that of the December day 
had pierced his fur-lined greatcoat. 
“Pour V amour d’un houc, a little fire 
would help this place immensely,” he 
murmured. “Phipps, my friend, do 
j^ou dispose our belongings a.s seems 
good to you. Trowbridge, mon vi&ux, 
by your leave you and I will sally 
forth in search of fuel for yonder fire- 
place. Pardieu,. I damn tliink it will 
require an entire forest to warm this 
place to hospitality once more ! ’ ’ 

We had included a pair of Boy 
Scout axes in our outfit, and in a few 
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minutes cut a plentiful supply of dry 
wnod from the fallen trees in the 
grove outside. 

“M'Ule pardons, little one,” de 
Grandin murmured almost humbly as 
he crossed the wide slate hearthstone 
to lay the logs in the fireplace; we do 
not tread upon your grave with wan- 
ton feet.” 

The short New England twilight 
faded into dark almost before we had 
completed preparations for the night. 
We ate a dinner of fried bacon and 
■ potatoes, washed down with plentiful 
drafts of strong boiled coffee, set up 
our camp cots on the flagstone floor of 
the great hall and rolled ourselves in 
several thicknesses of blankets before 
ten o’clock had sounded on the tiny 
folding clock de Grandin had taken 
from his kit bag. 

‘‘Bonne nuit, my friends,” he mur- 
mured sleepily. ‘'Let us sleep like a 
clear conscience this night, for we 
have much to do tomorrow. ’ ’ 

T he fire had died to a sullen, smol- 
dering ruin and the blackness the 
leaping &mes had driven back once 
more advanced from the comers of 
the great, cold hall like a hostile army 
counter-attacking doggedly, when I 
wakened with a start. Had I been 
dreaming, or had there actually been 
'a Presence bending over me, I won- 
dered as I opened sleepy eyes and 
glanced about. Whatever it was, it 
had not been hostile, that I knew. 
For a moment, while I crossed the no 
man’s land between sleep and wak- 
ing, I had sensed something, some- 
thing white and slim, bending above 
me, a pleasant, comforting something 
like a mother soothing her restless 
child in the night — smooth, calming 
hands passing lightly over my fea- 
tures, a gentle, murmuring voice, a 
faint, familiar lovely scent breath- 
ing through the darkness. 

“ TroAvbridge, mon ami, did you see 
— did you feel it ? ” de Grandin ’s 
sharp, sibilant whisper came to me. 


“Ye-es, I think so — — ” I began, 
but stopped abruptly at the sound 
from Phipps’ cot. 

‘ ‘ Ug — ou ! ” Half exclamation, half 
frightened, strangling cry it was, and 
in the quarter-light we saw him I’ear 
upright from his blankets, fighting 
and wrestling for his life with some- 
thing invisible to us. 

Before either de Grandin or I could 
reach him he rolled from his bed, 
threshed wildly about the stone floor, 
then lay still, panting deeply. “It — 
something tried to choke me!” he 
gasped as we rushed to his aid. “I 
was sleeping, and dreamed someone 
— a woman, I think — bent over me, 
stroking my cheeks and forehead, theiT 
suddenly it — whatever it was — seemed 
to change, to go savage as a lunatic, 
and grasped me by the throat. Lord, 
I thought I was done for, for a 
while ! ’ ’ 

He rose with an effort, accepted a 
sip of brandy from de Gwurdin ’s 
flask, then sank down on his cot, feel- 
ing gingerly at his neck. “ ^Spect it 
was a dream,” he mumured with a 
shamefaced grin, “but ‘such stuff as 
dreams are made on’ is mighty solid 
hereabouts, if it were. Ugh, I can 
feel those long, bony fingers squeezing 
my gullet yet!” 

I was about to reply with some 
soothing commonplace remark when 
de Grandin ’s minatory hiss and iip- 
raised finger cut me short. Distinctly 
through the outside darkness came the 
echo of a shot, a second report, aiid a 
woman’s wailing, terrified scream, 
both curiously faint and far-away 
seeming, like the sound of a gramo- 
phone played in a distant room with 
closed doors between. 

For a moment we waited tensely, 
then, as the woman’s cry was repeat- 
ed, nearer, this time, de Grandin 
crossed hastily to the front door, 
snatched up his coat, and filing the 
portal open. Instantly the muffled 
quality of the sounds was explained. 
While we slept before the fire a tor- 
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rential rainstorm had come up, and, 
though there was little wind, the skies 
seemed suddenly converted into sieves 
which let dowm countless cataracts of 
black water. 

As I joined him at the door and 
peered intently through the drum- 
ming rain, I descried some kind of 
indistinct form blundering and splash- 
ing through the welter of mud and 
water and heard another faint hail: 
“Help, please help me!” 

Side by side the Frenchman and I 
dashed into the storm, seized the half- 
fainting girl and dragged her to the 
shelter of the house. 

“Thanks!” she gasped, shaking her 
head to clear the water from her 
eyes. “I think I’d have been done 
in another moment if — you — 

hadn’t ” her voice trailed off, and 

she bent limply at the knees, as 
though her bones had suddenly soft- 
ened, landing in an inert little huddle 
on the hall ’s stone floor. 

“Mademoiselle!” de Grandin cried 
in quick concern, bending over her, 
“Mademoiselle, you are — grand Dieu, 
Friend Trowbridge, she is wounded ! ’ ’ 

It was so. On the left arm of the 
suede trench coat she wore showed a 
spot of angry red, and as I leaned 
dovm beside de Grandin to help him 
take away the garment, I saw the 
leather was pierced by two small 
holes, one at the rear of the sleeve, 
the other at the front. Obviously, a 
bullet-wound. 

Working quickly, we removed the 
girl’s overcoat and Fair Isle sports 
vest, then washed and bandaged the 
wound as best we could. For lack of 
better styptics we made a pack of 
boric acid powder, of which we for- 
tunately had a small can, and crushed 
aspirin tablets, thus approximating 
Senn’s first-aid dressing. For ban- 
dage we requisitioned three clean 
handkerchiefs from de Grandin ’s 
dressing-case. Tearing a towel long- 
wise, we knotted it behind her neck 


and contrived a fairly satisfactory 
sling. 

“How comes it, Mademoiselle, that 
you flee wounded through the storm ? ’ ’ 
de Grandin asked, removing the cup 
of brandy and water from her lips 
and watching her returning con- 
sciousness with keenest satisfaction. 
“What sacre hete has done this mon- 
strous thing? Cordieu, tell me his 
name, and I shall twist his neck so 
thoroughly that in future he must 
walk backward to see what lies before 
him!” 

The girl gave him a smile that was 
half a grin and wrinkled her nose at 
him. “I only wish I knew,” she an- 
swered. “ I ’d help you do it. 

“Joe Damley and I were driving 
home from Branchmoon when this 
storm hit us like a circus tent collap- 
sing. The water must have gotten 
into the gadget that works the jigger- 
macrank, or something, for we went 
dead at the foot of the lane leading 
here. The storm had us all turned 
’round, and neither of us know just 
where we were, so while he got out 
to tinker with the thingummy in the 
engine I looked around for land- 
marks. Just as he got the motor to 
working and we were ready to start, 
another car came rushing down the 
road — no lights going, either!- — and 
someone in it shouted for us to get to 
hell out of there. Guess we didn’t 
move fast enough to suit ’em, for one 
of them flred on us and struck me in 
the arm. It hurts like fury, too!” 
She made a little face, then turned to 
de Grandin with a brave effort at a 
smile. 

“Joe Damley ’s a swine. The con- 
temptible thing stepped on the gas 
and left me there, wounded and lost. 
Then I screamed for help and started 
to run — I didn’t realize which way I 
ran; just ran, that’s all. In a few 
minutes I saw your light, and — here 
I am. ’ ’ She gave de Grandin another 
friendly smile, then seemed to stiffen 
with sudden frightened realization. 
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“I say,” she demanded, “this is the 
old Phipps house, isn’t it? Who — 
who are you? What are you doing 
here? I thought this place was de- 
serted — I’ve always heard it was 

•haunted by ” She broke off with 

another effort at a smile, but it was 
easy to see the local superstition was 
troubling her, 

“Eh hien, that is a long story. 
Mademoiselle,” de Grandin answered. 
“However, we are quite lawfully in 
possession, I assure you. Permettez- 
moi, s’il vous plait: This is Monsieur 
Edwin Phipps, one of the owners of 
the property; this Dr. Samuel Trow- 
bridge, of Harrisonville, New Jersey. 
I am Jules de Grandin, of Paris and 
elsewhere, all very much at your ser- 
vice.” 

She nodded in frank friendliness. 
“It’s no mere figure of speech when I 
tell you I’m glad to meet you,” she 
assured us. “My name’s DuPont — 
Marguerite DuPont, of Woolwich, 
Massachusetts, very much in your 
debt for services rendered, gentle- 
men.” 

“Good gracious!” I exclaimed, 

' ‘ Marguerite DuPont I ’ ’ young 
Phipps repeated in a sort of awed 
whisper. 

“Sucre nom d’un fromagel Is it 
so?” de Grandin ejaciilated. 

She regarded us with a sort of puz- 
zled resentment. ‘ ‘ Of course, it’s so ! ” 
she answered. “Why shouldn’t it be? 
It’s a good name, isn’t it?” 

“Good?” de Grandin echoed. “0, 
Id Id, it is a most excellent good name, 
indeed ! ’ ’ Then : 

“Your pardon. Mademoiselle. That 
name is connected most intimately 
with the tragic history of this sad and 
bloody old house, and the coincidence 
struck us all with force. Tomorrow, 
or the next day, or the next day after 
that, when you are feeling stronger, 
we shall explain in detail. Now, if 
you please, you shall lie down and 
rest. We shall take especial pains that 


no harm comes to one of your name in 
this place, of all others. ’ ’ 

After some good-natured argument, 
we agreed that the girl should occupy 
Phipps’s cot, for the similarity of the 
charming guest’s name to the author 
of the family curse seemed to have 
completely xmnerved the youngster, 
and he declared sleep impossible. 

Nevertheless, we all dropped off 
after a time, de Grandin once more 
rolled in his blankets like an Indian, 
I lying on my cot watching the leap- 
ing fiames of the replenished fire, the 
girl sleeping lightly as a child, her 
uninjured hand pillowing her cheek ; 
Edwin Phipps sat humped forward in 
his ancestor’s great chair before the 
fireplace. 

I T WAS Marguerite’s stifled terrified 
scream which awakened me. Bolt 
upright, wide awake as though sleep 
had not visited my lids, I looked about 
the great dark halL Phipps still 
nodded in the deep leather chair be- 
fore the smoldering remnant of the 
fire ; de Grandin, apparently, slept 
undisturbed in his blankets ; Mar- 
guerite DuPont sat erect in her bed, 
her eyes wide with terror, her lips 
parted to emit another horrified cry. 

A creak on the wide, oaken stairs 
leading from the gallery diverted my 
attention from the frightened girl. 
Slowly, seeming more to float than to 
walk, a tall, white-draped form de- 
scended the stairs, and behind the 
folds of fluttering winding-sheet I 
espied the burning, phosphorescent 
glow of a pair of dreadful, luminous 
eyes fixed on us with a gaze of direful 
fury. 

“Conjuro te, sceleratissime, ahire 
ad locum tuum!” the sonorous words 
of the Latin exorcism rang through 
the high-ceiled, echoing hall as de 
Grandin, now thoroughly awake, 
hurled them at the gigantic, white- 
shrouded form bearing down on us. 

A moment he paused, as though to 
test the efficacy of the spell. From 
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the fluttering folds of the advancing 
thing’s cerements there burst a sud- 
den yell of wild, derisive laughter; 
mad laughter, which seemed to sound 
the death-knell of all sanity. Time 
stood still for us as the delirious peal 
sounded again through the dark 
place. Then: 

“Ila — so? Pardieu, you would 
make one sacre singe of Jules de 
Gi’andin, lieinf” The Frenchman had 
risen from Ms bed, Ms little, round 
blue eyes ablaze with concentrated, 
deadly fury, and the dying firelight 
glinted balefully on the blue-steel 
barrel of his pistol. 

The shots, following each other in 
such quick succession that they 
seemed a single prolonged report, bel- 
lowed through the gloom, and the 
slxarp, acrid fumes of cordite stung 
our nostrils. 

The mocking laugh stopped short, 
like a tuned-out i*adio, and the sheeted 
thing wilted, toppled crashing down 
the last half-dozen steps, and lay 
twitching spasmodically on the stone 
floor before us. 

“Good heavens!” I gasped. “I — I 

thought it was a — a ” 

fantome, eh?” de Grandin 
supplied with a half amused, half 
hysterical laugh. “Me, .1 think that 
was the intention of the masquerade, 
my friend. Also, I damnation think 
they set their stage poorly. In the 
first dullness of my awakening, I also 
was deceived, but I heard a step ci*eak 
beneath his tread, and ghosts do not 
cause squeaky boards to complain as 
they walk upon them. Friend Trow- 
bridge. Alors, I turned from exorcism 
to execution, and” — he indicated the 
prostrate form before us — “it would 
seem I made a real ghost where a 
make-believe one was before. I am 
skilful at that, my friend. ’ ’ 

Bending above the sheeted figure he 
drew aside its wrappings. Beneath 
the shrouding of cheesecloth was a 
frame of light wicker^vork attached to 


the man’s shoulders, giving him the 
appearance of being at least ten feet 
tall. At the top of the frame was 
fixed a globular arrangement of 
papier-mache through wMeh two eye- 
holes were pierced. Beliind each of 
these burned a small electric flashlight 
with a green-glass bulb. This ac- 
counted for the glare of ghostly eyes 
we had seen in the specter’s shrouded 
face. 

The man within the winding-sheet 
was dead. Six tiny nickel-capped bul- 
lets from de Grandin ’s vicious little 
Belgian automatic had riddled his 
chest within an area which might be 
covered by the palm of a man ’s hand, 
and from the comers of the dead 
man’s mouth there trickled twin 
streamlets of blood from his punc- 
tured lungs. 

“Why, it’s Claude Phipps!” Mar- 
guerite JDuPont’s awe-stricken voice 
announced. Frightened almost sense- 
less at sight of what she thou^t a 
ghost, she had completely regained 
her courage when the visitant fell be- 
fore de Grandin ’s pistol, and stood at 
the Frenchman ’s elbow, x*egarding the 
dead man’s features with wide, fasci- 
nated eyes. 

“Eh, what is it you do say — 
Phipps?” de Grandin shot back. 

“Yes. His family’s lived in Wool- 
wich since I don’t know when. He 
was always a wild sort of chap — 
never able to keep any kind of* em- 
ployment or stick to anything for 
long. A little while ago, though, he 
seemed to be making lots of money, 
and his funds seemed to increase all 
the time. We all thought he was play- 
ing the stock market. He married 
Marcia Hopkins last year, and they 
built a lovely home over by Andover. 
But ” 

“ ‘But,’ indeed. Mademoiselle,” de 
Grandin cut in. “One wonders. Me, 
I greatly suspect the stock in which 
this one dealt was of the kind found 
in the cellars of gentlemen who proach 
the virtues of prohibition in public 
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and entertain themselves and their 
friends with cocktails in private. This 
ancient, fear-ridden house with its 
reputation of being haunted — the 
warning you and your uneourageous 
escort received when you approached 
it in the storm — ^this childish mas- 
querade to frighten off intruders, they 
point to 

“Down, my friends! Ventre a 
terre! Keep away from the light 

Matching his own command with 
performance, he flattened himself to 
the floor, and the rest of us followed 
instant suit. 

Nor were we a second too quick. 
The thunderous roar of sawed-off 
shotguns resounded even as we 
dropped, and a shower of slugs whis- 
tled murderously over us. 

The Frenchman’s little pistol 
barked shrewish rejoinder to the fu- 
sillade, and Edwin Phipps, revolver 
in hand, wriggled forward across the 
floor, firing rapidly. Somebody 
screamed hoarsely in the dark, and 
the sound of rending wood was fol- 
lowed by a hurtling body falling to 
the hall floor with a sickening thud. 
For a moment the silence succeeding 
the melee was oppressive ; then a 
whimper from the fallen man before 
us and a piteous groan frmn the bal- 
cony above told us the battle was 
ended, all casualties being on the 
other side. 

By the light of our electric torches 
we examined our late foemen. The 
fallen man had a shattered tibia, the 
result of a lucky shot from Phipps’s 
revolver, and a broken collar-bone, 
sustained when he crashed through 
the rotting balcony rail and fell 
breast forward to the stone floor of 
the hall. The man on the balcony was 
shot through the left shoulder and the 
thigh, neither wound being serious, 
but both bleeding profusely. 

For a few moments, with impro- 
vised bandages and splints, de Gran- 
din and I worked feverishly. We were 
rigging a crude Spanish windlass to 


staunch the wound in our late en- 
emy’s leg when Marguerite DuPont’s 
shrill hail came : 

‘ ‘ Fire ! The house is burning ! ” 

“My God!” our patient cried 
hoarsely. “Get us out o’ here, quick. 
It’s th’ stills. There’s five hundred 
gallon o’ raw liquor dowmstairs in th’ 
cellar an’ two hundred gallon o’ 
mash. Quick, f’r th’ love o’ God, be- 
fore th’ place blows up !” 

No second warning was necessary. 
We piled the wounded men on cots 
and rushed them from the house, 
found the high-powered car concealed 
in the crumbling woodshed, and set 
the motor going. Five minutes later, 
directed by Marguerite, I piloted the 
machine along the road to Woolwich. 

Our departure was none too soon. 
Diy^ as tinder, the old house burned 
like lighted paraffin, and before we 
had traveled half a mile along the 
concrete country road, there came a 
dull, reverberating roar like the erup- 
tion of a miniature volcano, and 
showers of sparks and burning brands 
shot into the rain-washed December 
night. 

“Ell hien/’ de Grandin commented, 
“it seems our task is somewhat de- 
layed by this night ’s business. ’ ’ 

“How’s tliat?” I asked, glancing 
momentarily from the road. 

“I mean we must wait till the em- 
bers of that wicked old house have 
cooled — a week, perhaps — then we 
proceed to draw the fires of an ancient 
grudge,” was his enigmatical retort. 

tale the wounded bootleggers 
told the police surgeon to whose 
care we turned them over was not an 
unusual one. Claude Phipps, ne’er- 
do-well descendant of the proud old 
family, had grown to manhood with 
all the vices and few, if any, of the 
virtues of his ancestors. Disinclina- 
tion to work, a passion for spending 
all the money he * could acquire by 
whatever dubious means came to 
hand, and a feeling of superiority, 
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ground in him by the futile boastings 
of his impoverished and snobbish 
parents, had made him something of a 
tovru character, shunned by his own 
class, granted a sort of grudging wel- 
come by the petty criminals, race 
touts and cheap gamblers with whom 
he consorted. Like many others of 
his kind, prohibition had provided 
him with the means of living without 
appreciable labor. Beginning as lieu- 
tenant to a professional rum-runner, 
he graduated to captaincy of his own 
small crew, finally adopted the ex- 
pedient of manufacturing his stock in 
tradb in preference to the more haz- 
ardous course of running it in from 
Canada or the sea. 

Knowledge of the legends sur- 
rounding the old house belonging to 
the other branch of his family, and 
the fact that the place had been un- 
occupied for years, provided him a 
cheap and relatively safe headquar- 
ters for his operations. In the cellar 
of the old homestead he set up a still, 
and with the assistance of two com- 
panions proceeded to engage in the 
pi’eparation of liquor of sorts on a 
wholesale scale. Once or twice natives 
familiar with the old house had at- 
tempted half-hearted investigation of 
the strange lights and sounds ob- 
seiwed there after dark, but the ghost 
outfit with which the tmbidden ten- 
ants had provided themselves, ac- 
companied by appropriately eeiy 
shrieks and demoniacal laughter, had 
frightened away the amateur detec- 
tives, and Claude and his gang were 
left in undisputed possession of the 
place. 

Recently, however, more serious 
opposition had developed, for Salva- 
tore Griolotti, local overlord of the 
bootlegging industry, had delivered 
an ultimatum. Claude must either sus- 
pend opposition or join forces with 
him. It was with the threats of the 
larger organization still fresh in their 
minds that Claude and his henchmen 
had discovered Marguerite and her 


escort apparently reeounoitering the 
approaches to the house, and fired on 
them. 

The two survivors were for shooting 
us at once when our presence was dis- 
covered, for they had no doubt we 
were the advance guard of Griolotti ’s 
army of occupation, but Claude pre- 
vailed on them to let him try his 
spectral masquerade before resorting 
to firearms. 

“U’m,” de Grandin muttered 
thoughtfully as the wounded youth 
concluded his recital. ‘'And this 
Monsieur Claude, your leader, he 
lived in Andover, did he not? Will 
you be good enough to furnish his ad- 
dress ? ’ ’ 

As soon as our business with the 
officers was conciuded, de Grandin 
rushed us from the station house and 
summoned a taxicab. “To 823 
Founders’ Road,” he commanded 
when we were ensconced in the ve- 
hicle. 

A light burned brightly in the 
upper front room of the pretty little 
suburban villa before which the taxi- 
man deposited us half an hour later, 
and through a rear window there 
showed another gleam of lamplight. 
A large closed ear was parked at the 
curb, and as we passed it I noticed it 
bore the device of Mercuiy’s cadu- 
cous beside its license plate, thus pro- 
claiming its owner a member of the 
medical fraternity. 

No answer came to de Grandin ’s 
sharp ring at the doorbell, and he 
gave a second imperative summons 
before a light, quick step sounded be- 
yond the white-enamelod panels. A 
pleasant-faced woman in hospital 
white opened the door and regarded 
us with a half-welcoming, half-in- 
quiring smile. “Yes?” she asked. 

“Madame Phipps — she is here? 
She may be seen ? ” de Grandin asked, 
and for once his self-assurance seemed 
to have deserted him. 

The nurse laughed outright. “She’s 
here,” she answered, “but I don’t 
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think you can see her just now. She 
had a little, son two hours ago. ’ ’ 

“Sacre nom! Le sort — the curse — 
it still holds 1” the little Frenchman 
exclaimed. knew it, I was certain, 
I was sure; I was positive we should 
find this, my friends, but I had to 
prove it ! Consider : Monsieur Claude, 
the worthless, I shot him in self-de- 
fense two hours ago; he died with 
blood upon his mouth. Almost in that 
same instant his wife became a moth- 
er ! This is no business of the monkey 
with which we deal, mes amis; mille 
nons; it is grave, it is earnest. But 
certainly.” He nodded his head sol- 
emnly. 

“Nonsense!” I broke in. “It was 
a coincidence; nothing more.” 

“You may have right, my friend,” 
de Grandin acceded somberly, “but 
men have died for less reason than 
such coincidences as this, and unless 
we can ” 

“Can what?” I prompted as we 
turned and retraced our steps toward 
the waiting taxi. 

“No matter,” he answered shortly. 
‘ ‘ Hereafter we stand in need of deeds, 
not words, my friend.” 

I T WAS almost a week before the fire- 
ravaged ruins of the old house had 
cooled sufficiently to permit us to rum- 
mage among charred timbers and fal- 
len bricks. The great central chim- 
ney stood like the lone survivor of 
a burned forest amid the blackened 
wreckage. The heat-blasted stone 
paving of the hall, supported by the 
heavj’- arches of the vaulted cellar, 
remained intact, as did the mighty 
fireplace with its arch of field-stones; 
otherwise the house was but a rubble 
of fallen brick and burned joists. 

The little Frenchman had been 
busily engaged during the interven- 
ing days, making visits here and there, 
interviewing this one and tnat, ac- 
cumulating stray bits of information 
from any source which offered, par- 
ticularly inteiwiewing the Italian 
priest who served the Catholic parish 


Avithin the confines of wliich the an- 
cient house stood. 

Beginning with a call of perfunc- 
tory politeness to inquire concerning 
her wound, Edwin Phipps had spent 
more and more time in Marguerite 
DuPont’s company. What they talked 
of as they sat before the pleasant open 
fire of her home while he assisted her 
with the tea things, lighted her cigar- 
ettes and otherwise made his two hale 
hands do duty for her injured mem- 
ber I do not know, but that their 
brief acquaintanceship was ripening 
into something stronger was evident 
from the glances and covert smiles 
exchanged — silent messages more elo- 
quent than words, intended to deceive 
the other members of the party, but 
easily read as hornbook type. 

I was not greatly surprized when 
Edwin drove Marguerite up to the 
site of the old house late in the fore- 
noon of the day appointed by de 
Grandin for “la grande experience.^’ 

Beside the little Frenchman, his stole 
adjusted on his shoulders, service 
book ready and open, stood Father 
Ri2zio of the Church of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help. Near the clergy- 
man, viewing the scene with a mix- 
ture of professional dignity and won- 
dering expectation, stood Ricardo 
Paulo, sexton of the church and un- 
dertaker to the congregation, and 
near him rested an open casket, a 
handsome bronze-plated product of 
the factories of Boyertown, Pennsyl- 
vania, the white silk of its tufted in- 
terior shining pallidly in the bright 
December sunshine. 

From a roll of burlap de Grandin 
produced a short, strong crowbar, in- 
serted its wedge-end between the slate 
hearthstone and the pavement of the 
hall and threw his weight upon the 
lever. “Quick, Friend Trowbridge, 
lend me your aid,” he panted, bear- 
ing heavily aga-inst the bar; “helas, I 
lack the bulk to budge it!” 

I joined him, bore down upon the 
crowbai’, and wrenched the iron side- 
( Continued on page 136) 
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I T WAS not withont considerable 
difficulty that I persuaded Lieu- 
tenant Alan Morley to allow me 
to place his story before the public. 
His is a sensitive and retiring nature, 
and the ridicule which he feels posi- 
tive will follow the disclosure of such 
amazing adventures will be hard for 
him to bear. However, as it is a rec- 
ord of what happened to the Lauri- 
tania, her passengers and crew, after 
her strange disappearance off Cape 
Clear in 1917, I feel that it should be 
given wide publicity. Whether or not 
30 


it is universally accepted, which I am 
sure will not be the case, is a matter 
of small concern to me. I have seen 
and heard evidence that convinces me, 
and will have done my duty when I 
have made it the property of the pub- 
lic. 

Most of us remember the striking 
newspaper reports of the strange dis- 
appearance of the Lauritania, twelve 
years ago. On the evening of October 
14th she had steamed out of Liverpool 
under cover of darkness in order to 
avoid lurking German submarines. 




Her apparent destination, because of 
the certainty that spies would be 
watching and reporting, was New 
York City, but her real destination, as 
afterward disclosed, was Brest. The 
passengers who had gone aboard her 
in civilian clothing were British sol- 
diei’s and nurses, bound for the West- 
ern Front of the great World War. 

The Lauritania was convoyed by 
two destroyers, and it is to the report 
of the captain of one of these destroy- 
ers, filed with the British Admiralty, 
that I now have reference. In brief. 


he stated that the three ships had 
reached a point in the vicinity of 51° 
north latitude and 9° west longitude, 
just off Cape Clear, about two o’clock 
the morning of the 15th, when the dis- 
appearance occurred. Kunning with- 
out lights, the three boats kept in con- 
stant touch by wireless, but a heavy 
fog descended shortly before two 
o’clock, and at two all wireless com- 
munication from the Lauritania ceased. 

Alanned by this, the captain of the 
destroyer turned on his searchlights, 
sounded his fog-horn at intervals, and 
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began a search for the liner. By two- 
fifteen a. m. the fog had lifted and the 
two destroyers arrived simultaneously 
at the spot where the Launtania had 
last been heard from. Although they 
circled the spot and hunted in the 
vicinity the rest of that night and all 
next day, and for two days thereafter, 
they found no trace of the missing 
boat, nor of any wreckage which 
might reasonably have been supposed 
to appear in ease the boat had been 
torpedoed and sunk. In the records 
of the Admiralty, it appears that a 
subsequent examination of the sea bot- 
tom was made in the vicinity, but with 
a negative result. The Lauritania 
had disappeared as completely and 
mysteriously as if she had suddenly 
been transported to another planet. 

So much for the Admiralty records. 

T o MY passion for deep-sea fishing 
may be ascribed the reason for my 
chance meeting with Lieutenant Alan 
Morley and the confidence he has since 
placed in me. I put out from Chinde 
one bright morning in a small sailing 
vessel with a crew of one black man, 
to try my luck in the Mozambique 
Channel, A sudden storm arose, mak- 
ing it imperative that we lower sail, 
and blew us far off shore. 

When the fury of the tempest had 
subsided, night was coming on. 

We sight^ a tiny islet not more 
than a half-mile distant, and sailed 
toward it. Despite the fact that my 
ebon crew assured me there were no 
inhabited islets in this vicinity, I saw 
a figure moving on the shore as we ap- 
proached. 

Scarcely had we beached our light 
craft when a ragged, bearded person 
ran toward us, shouting incoherently 
and dancing like a wild man. Ludi- 
crous and unkempt as he appeared at 
the moment, he is the hero of a series 
of adventures which, so far as I am 
aware, transcend any previous human 
experience. 

How we spent the night with him 


on the island, regaled with fruit and 
roasted shell-fi^, and made our way 
to the mainland on the following day, 
need not be recorded here. 

Suffice to say that when shaved and 
clothed, the marooned man was obvi- 
ously young, handsome, and every 
inch a gentleman. I spent more than 
a week in his company before I 
thought it prudent, over an evening 
glass of Scotch and soda, to ask him 
about a package which he always car- 
ried with him, and which he had 
brought, wrapped in fiber cloth which 
he had woven from hibiscus bast, 
when we left the island. 

‘ ‘ If you have something of value in 
that package. Lieutenant,”, I said, 
“don’t you think it would be wise to 
place it in a bank vault? There ai'e 
many shady characters on this coast, 
and if it contains pearls, for instance, 
we may find you some morning with 
a knife in your back and the package 
missing.” 

“It contains nothing of value to 
anyone but me, my friend.” 

“But are you sui^? Things that 
are of value to one man are irsually 
of equal value to many others. ’ ’ 

“Judge, then, for yourseK,” he re- 
plied, handing me the package. 

I hesitated, looking at the shiny oil- 
skin wrapper which he had lately pro- 
vided. 

“Unwrap it,” he said. 

Upon opening the package I found 
that it contain^ a notebook in which 
a number of penciled entries had been 
made. It was stained, dog-eared, and 
discolored, but still legible. 

“Read,” said the lieutenant, “and 
then call me mad if you will. I must 
tell someone, sometime, I suppose.” 

I read, spellbound, far into the 
night, the lieutenant puffing liis pipe 
in a great leather chair beside me. It 
is from that dog-eared notebook that 
I have taken the following story, for 
the sake of brevity omitting certain 
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details which will probably not be of 
interest to the public at large. 

Here is the story. . . . 

W E WHERE steaming down the coast 
of Ireland without lights, keep- 
ing in touch bj’’ wireless with the two 
destro^-ors that were to guard us from 
submarine attack, when a heavy fog 
suddenly descended. I was in the 
w'ireless room at the time, and the 
operator, suddenly throwing off his 
head-phones, informed me that the in- 
strument had gone dead. A cry from 
the helmsman*’s cabin, just ahead, 
sent me runnuag. When I came up 
beside him, he shouted: “Do you see 
what I see, sir?” and pointed to the 
ship’s compass. It was whirling so 
rapidly that the face a,ppeared as a 
blur. I was both startled and puzzled, 
though not alarmed. 

It was when I again stepped out- 
side the cabin that- the situation grew 
alarming. There was a lurid red glow 
tinting the surrounding fog and 
lighting up the deck like a flash from 
an opened fire-door. But this was not 
all. The ship’s motion through the 
w'ater was being retarded by some un- 
known agency ! There was no sudden 
shock — just a slow retardation, but it 
wns sufficient to make our oil-burning 
engines labor and vibrate with an un- 
usual amount of noise. This noise, 
however, was drowned in a moment 
by a sputtering, crackling sound 
which came from overhead. At the 
same instant, three brilliant shafts of 
light, one green, one red, and one vio- 
let in hue, cut through the fog, trained 
on us as from a distant and extremely 
tall lighthouse or a far-off airship. 
Where the three rays combined to 
flood our ship with light the result 
was dazzling white brilliance that ex- 
ceeded the glare of the noonday sun, 
and I noticed that our masts, funnels, 
rigging and sails were ^ving off mil- 
lions of multicolored sparks and rays. 

We had anti-aircraft guns aboard, 
and I heard the captain order them 


made ready for action. Convinced 
that we were being attacked by Zep- 
pelins with some new and unspeakably 
fiendish device, I drew my Colt serv- 
ice forty-five and hurried up to the 
boat deck to join in the fray. Before 
I reached it, however, a strange thing 
happened. The huge bulk of the 
Law'itania rose from the water — en- 
gines racing and screws roaring like 
airplane propellers — dimly audible 
above the oraekling of the ship, which 
had apparently become radio-active 
under the influence of the three lights. 

For a moment I caught a glimpse 
of the waves beneath us, reflecting the 
brilliant sheen of light ; then they dis- 
appeared, and with them, the ship I 
was standing on, and everything, in 
fact, except the three colored rays. 

Believing that I had suddenly gone 
blind, I held my right hand before my 
eyes. I could not see it. With my 
left hand I grasped the rail. This I 
could feel, but could not see. Pres- 
ently I could no longer even feel the 
rail ! AU sounds ceased. It was as 
if I were without body or weight in a 
soundless void, lighted by the three, 
converging rays, which alone re- 
mained visible. 

By a supreme effort of will, I man- 
aged to retain consciousness and to 
watch the three amazing rays. It 
seemed to me that their angles of con- 
vergence were slowly growing less 
acute, and from this I deduced that 
either we were approaching their 
source, or their source was a-pproach- 
ing us. 

I do not Imow how long it was that 
I stood thus, presumably grasping the 
rail which I could neither see nor fed 
— it may have been a few seconds, or 
it may have been many hours. I had 
lost all sense of time. At any rate, 
things presently began to grow visible 
once more. At first I saw the dim out- 
lines of the ship’s foremast and rig- 
ging. Then the decks and railings 
and the people on them came into 
view. The red of our forward smoke- 
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stack loomed beside me, aiid above it 
I could see the painted black diamond 
on a white background which was the 
trademark of our company. 

A feeling of weakness, which I 
could not shake off, assailed me. 
Others, I observed, had fared worse 
than I, a few staggering as if drunk 
or drugged, but most of them lying or 
groveling on the decks. 

Accompanying the visual percep- 
tions were the auditory. I could hear 
the moans of men, the shrieks and sob- 
bing of frightened women. I could 
again feel the rail tightly gripped in 
my hand — the solid metal steps be- 
neath my feet. 

Descending the rest of the way to 
the boat deck, I encountered Captain 
Winslow. He reeled as if intoxicated, 
and I placed my hand on his arm to 
steady him. 

“If you know what has happened! 
to us. Lieutenant, in God’s name tell 
me!” he cried. 

“Must be some new electrical device 
of the Germans, sir,” I replied, “but 
too deep for my comprehension. ’ ’ 

While I was speaking the captain 
took out his binoculars and focused 
them on the source of the rays. Sud- 
denly he uttered an exclamation of 
surprize and wonder and pushed them 
into my hands. 

“Look, Lieutenant,” he cried. “A 
super-Zeppelin ! ’ ’ 

I looked, and saw something which 
appeared anything but a Zeppelin to 
me. It was an enormous globe, shin- 
ing with a silvery white light like 
that of the moon, except at the polar 
extremities which appeared black, and 
protruded. The three light rays ap- 
peared to be coming through portholes 
in the immense sphere. 

“If that is a Zeppelin, sir, or bears 
any relation to one,” I said, “then I 
have never seen a German airship.” 

“I guess you’re right. Lieutenant. 
It’s something else — but what? The 
thing seems to be drawing us through 


the air without contact — sort of mag- 
netic attraction, I suppose.” 

“Looks that way, sir. Perhaps the 
globe acts as a huge electro-magnet, 
and the projecting black poles ai’e 
really magnetic poles. Our ship, be- 
ing principally steel, would be drawn 
along the magnetic lines of force like 
a bar of iron. On the other hand, it 
may not be magnetism at all. Per- 
haps the light rays are performing the 
work of levitation and propulsion, ap- 
plying laws unknown to, and even un- 
suspected by us.” 

“Perhaps, but let us examme some 
evidence of a more simple nature. 
What country, for instance, would 
you say we are sailing over just at 
present?” 

T he captain had been looking over 
the rail while I had continued to 
stare at the strange machine that had 
us in its power. I now followed the 
direction of his gaze, then rushed to 
the rail, marveling meanwhile at the 
extraordinary landscape which spread 
before my eyes, weirdly lighted by the 
rays reflected from our ship. The 
groimd immediately beneath us was 
gently rolling prairie, covered with a 
velvety carpet of reddish-bro^vn vege- 
tation. Browsing on this rich pastur- 
age were large herds of odd-looking 
creatures. The adults were as large 
as draft-horses, and more nearly re- 
sembled the omithorhynchus than any 
earthly creature I can think of, being 
rotund of figure and having huge, flat, 
duck-like bills. Unlike the ornitho- 
rhynchus, however, they had long, 
arching necks, and legs as long as 
those of camels. The nearest herd was 
about five hundred feet below me, and 
from that distance I judged that the 
creatures were quite hairless and 
without even rudimentary tails. I 
noticed several young one^, the small- 
est of which was about two and a half 
feet in length. One of these suckled 
from mammee, situated just behind 
the forelegs of the mother instead of 
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beneath the hind legs as in earthly 
cattle and horses. 

Each herd, it appeared, had an at- 
tendant, a man-like creature that 
walked on two legs and appeared to 
be covered with brown feathers with 
the exception of the face, which was 
quite naked and rather bestial-looking 
in the individual nearest me. I 
noticed, too, that there grew from the 
head of this quasi-human creature a 
crest of long, bifght-hued feathers, 
slightly resembling the feather crown 
of an Indian chief, but instead of end- 
ing in a tail at the back, following the 
ridges of the shoulders and the back 
of each arm and ending in a point of 
short feathers at the wrist, forming 
rudimentary wings. The marking of 
these feathers was quite similar to that 
of the tail feathers of a peacock. This 
brilliant crest was raised and lowered 
at wiU, like the crest of a jay or a 
muscovy duck. 

The silvery sheen of a number of 
lakes bi’oke the reddish-bro%vn of the 
landscape, and I saw that a number of 
the duck-billed creatures were enjoy- 
ing baths in them, sporting about like 
seals at play, diving beneath the sur- 
face, and remaining for considerable 
intervals, to emerge presently, ap- 
parently much refreshed, and betake 
themselves again to the pasturage. 

I was looking over the port side of 
the vessel at the time, and as my eyes 
took in a more distant portion of the 
landscape I saw that we were ap- 
proaching an exceedingly rugged 
land formation. In the distance it 
looked like a group of sharp, stony 
peaks with sheer, precipitous sides, 
separated by immensely deep gorges 
or canyons, and I was reaching for my 
binoculars to satisfy my curiosity on 
this point when the captain plucked at 
mj^ sleeve. 

“What’s the matter. Lieutenant? 
Dazed?” he asked. 

“I don’t think so, sir.” 

“Well, then, I asked you a question. 


What country are we sailing over? 
Have you any idea?” 

“Not the slightest.” 

“But you have a theoiy or some- 
thing. You must have.” 

“About the only theory I can ad- 
vance at present, sir, is a negative one. 
Mj'- opinion is that we are not flying 
over the earth.” 

“You think we have been trans- 
ported to some other planet ? ’ ’ 

“So it seems.” 

“Then take a look at the sky. Is 
that Mars directly overhead, or isn’t 
it?” 

“It may be Mars, although it’s a 
trifle off color. Looks almost purple. ’ ’ 

“What about the planet that ap- 
pears to be setting at our right ? ’ ’ 

“Looks a little like Jupiter, except 
for the violet tinge to the light it 
gives off.” 

“Use your binoculars. I’ve used 
mine.” 

I hastily adjusted my powerful 
glasses and looked at the planet in 
question. It was Jupiten, without a 
doubt, for I saw four of his moons, 
one on the left, and three on the 
right, just as they should have been 
at the time. 

“It’s Jupiter, all right,” I said. 

“And now, what about the planet 
that appears to he rising at our left?” 

“Venus, vuthout a doubt,” I said, 
“although it has an unusual bluish 
cast. ’ ’ 

“And the increasing light on the 
horizon beneath her tells us that the 
sun will rise in a very few minutes. 
So where are we?” 

“Not far from the earth,” I said. 
“Perhaps we are on the moon.” 

“Have you noticed any change in 
the pull of gravity?” 

“None whatever.” 

“You would. Lieutenant, on the 
moon.” 

“To be sure. ’ ’ 

“Then our astronomical observa- 
tions tell us we are on or near the 
earth, while common sense tells us 
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that the ground beneath ais is not the 
earth. That city we are approaching, 
for example, bears only a very slight 
resemblance to anything I have e\"er 
seen or heard of on our planet. ’ ’ 

I had been so absorbed in our con- 
versation that I had forgotten to 
wateh the strange land over which 
we were passing. Now, looking over 
the rail once more, I saw that we w^ere 
very close to the rugged land forma- 
tion Avhieh I had previously notioed. 
The higher points w'ere covered with 
builduigs of exceedingly strange de- 
sign. Most of them were hexagonal 
in form, and the tallest were higher 
than any modem skyscraper. 
Although they were of various heights 
and widths, and some quite irregular 
in outline, all agreed in one particu- 
lar — ^they were invariably crowned by 
glistening domes that reflected the 
rays of the morning sun with great 
brilliance. 

The place was inhabited, for I saw^ 
figures moving about, although they 
were still too far away for me to 
judge what they were like. By bring- 
ing my binoculars into play, how- 
ever, I managed to see one group 
quite clearly, even to the expressions 
on their faces. They seemed to be re- 
garding our ship with as much 
astonishment as I felt at sight of 
them. They were human beings,’ I 
thouglit, but such beings. All w’cre 
stark naked and their skins gleamed 
a golden yeUow in the morning sun- 
light. They seemed to be wearing 
multi-hued feather crowns which fol- 
lowed the ridges of the shoulders and 
the back of each arm, ending in a 
jK)int of short feathers half-way be- 
tween shoulder and elbow. I plainly 
made out ten females and four males, 
standing on the edge of a deep can- 
yon, the top of w'hich was covered 
with dark red vegetation, and a fifth 
male looking at us through an instru- 
ment which resembled a telescope. 

A short distance from them, a huge 
sti’eam, wider than the Niagara, 


plunged dizzily to the bottom of the 
canyon, which must have been at least 
five hundred feet deep. Just above 
the falls was a lake, near^ oval in 
form, about a half-mile across at its 
wdde^ point and perhaps a mile in 
length. This lake was surrounded by 
the queer buildings I have described, 
rising in disparate confusion like a 
primordial colony of thallophytic 
growths on its rocky shore-line. 

In the center of this lake was an 
island, also covered with the same 
type of .structures except at one end. 
This was occupied by three huge tow- 
ers twice as tall as any of the near-by 
buildings- The towers supported an 
immense ring which seemed to be 
made of shiny brown metal. The 
globe which held iis in its power by 
means of the strange rays was directly 
above this ring, and settling toward 
it. 

U p UNTIL this time I had been so 
preoccupied with the unusual 
events and sights that I had paid 
small heed to my fellow beings aboai'd 
ship. Now, upon glancing to the right 
and left, I saw that the port rails of 
our four decks were lined with passen- 
gers and crew alike, aU apparently 
unhurt, and watching the strange city 
we were approaching with an intere^ 
that appeared equal to my own. As 
the throb of our engines had ceased, I 
judged that Andy MacPherson, our 
chief engineer, had thriftily rfmt 
them off to save fuel, without waiting 
for orders. 

When it appeared that we Tvere to 
be lowered into the lake, the captain 
ordered all members of the crew to 
their posts. Then Major Pickering, 
who was in command of the troops we 
had on board, walked up to where the 
captain and I were standing. 

“Jolly old go, what?” he said, ap- 
parently addressing both of us. 

The captain grunted am affirmative 
and 1 nodded. 
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"What d’yo^i think the blighters 
have planned for us?” he continued. 

"I haven’t the slightest idea,” con- 
fessed the captain. 

"Nor I, but they have the look of 
savages to me — cannibals, I’ll war- 
rant. I ’ve five hundred fighting Tom- 
mies, you know, and plenty of arms 
and ammunition. If they’re planning 
to do us in it might be w’ell to be pre- 
pared. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ They probably have weapons that 
will make your rifles about as effective 
as pea-shootei’s against machine-guns. 
Major,” replied the captain. "How- 
ever, it maj' be a good plan to arm 
your men if you’re sure you can keep 
them in hand.” 

"We’re fighting men, all of us,” 
said the major, "and if we’re headed 
for kingdom come we prefer to shoot 
our way.” 

"They’re lowering us toward the 
water now,” cried the captain, excit- 
edly. ‘ ‘ Arm your men, but keep them 
below deck for the present.” He 
swung on me. "Order all the women 
to stay within their cabins. ’ ’ 

While the major sang out orders to 
his men, I hurried off to see that the 
captain’s instructions were carried 
out. 

On ^reaching the fourth deck I saw 
that the crews of our six submarine 
guns, two forward, two amidships, and 
two aft, were ready for action. Major 
Pickering was standing beside one of 
the forward hatches, and smiled 
grimly as I passed. Behind him in 
the hatchway, and on the deck below, 
his Tommies were hastily donning 
uniforms and getting in line for the 
issuance of weapons and ammunition. 

My mission completed, I returned to 
the boat deck. I found that the cap- 
tain had quitted it, and on going for- 
ward, saw him on the bridge convers- 
ing with RejTiolds, the officer of the 
deck. Oiir anti-aircraft guns were 
manned, their crews standing by for 
orders. Everything that could be 
done in the way of preparedness had 


been done; yet how futile, after all, 
must be any offensive move we could 
possibly make against an enemy who 
could, at will, dissolve our ship, our 
weapons, our very bodies into appar- 
ent nothingness. 

I went to my cabin for an extra 
forty-five, notwithstanding, and after 
belting it about me and donning a 
light raincoat in order that my weap- 
ons might not be conspicuous, 
mounted to the quarter-deck for a 
good view of what was taking place 
about us, as well as to be within easy 
reach of the captain’s call. 

We were now being carried slowly 
across the lake, our keel perhaps fifty 
feet above the water, and our appar- 
ent destination a dock in the lee of the 
island I have previously mentioned. 
The three rays which w'ere trained on 
us were still visible, despite the bril- 
liant light of the morning sun. 

The entire shore was lined with the 
yellow people, and the docks and 
buildings on the island were dotted 
with them. Moored at the docks were 
a number of globes, smaller than the 
one which held us captive, but hav- 
ing, in addition to the portholes, rows 
of keel-like ridges which traversed the 
spheres at right angles to their equa- 
tors and narrowed down to mere 
points just before they reached the 
black poles. There were several dif- 
ferent sizes, but even the largest was 
not more than a fourth as big as our 
aerial captor. 

Hearing a splashing sound behind 
me, I turned, then ran to the star- 
board rail and gazed in amazement. 
One of the queer water-vehicles that 
I had just noticed had apparently left 
the shore and was rolling toward us 
at a terrific rate of speed over the sur- 
face of the water, its two poles stand- 
ing out horizontally like the axles of 
a wheel. I immediately thought I un- 
derstood the purpose of the keel-like 
ridges which propelled the globular 
boat so rapidly over the water, but I 
had not seen all. When it drew near, 
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its pilot evidently mistnasted the 
clearance between our keel and the 
surface, for the thing suddenly stood 
up on one pole, and dived, still rotat- 
ing in the same direction, I noticed, 
however, that the ruddere had been 
shifted, turned almost at right angles 
to the first position, so the blades had 
given the globe the same action as 
that of a screw being driven into a 
board. 

In less than five seconds the vehicle 
popped out of the water on our port 
side, turned over on its belt, shifted 
its blades, and rolled quickly to the 
dock. I have seen the fastest hydro- 
planes in the world, but I have never 
seen anything in terrestrial waters 
that even approached the speed at 
which this remarkable water-ball trav- 
eled. 

A moment more, and we weie being 
lowered gently, almost imperceptibly, 
into the Avater beside the dock. We 
were very close to the strange yellow 
people noAV — not more than fifty feet 
from the nearest gi'oup — and I could 
see that they Avere not only entirely 
without a trace of hair, but that the 
feathers Avhich I had previously ob- 
served actually gretv from their heads, 
shoulders and arms. The males, I 
observed, had brilliant-hued feather 
crowns of all imaginable colors and 
combinations, but those of the females 
Avere very plain, most of them broAvn, 
black, or gray. 

It was strange to see them elevating 
and lowering these crests like birds, 
while many of them talked excitedly. 

The sound of their A’oices, which was 
now quite distinct, was strangely like 
that of a flock of birds, although it 
varied from loAv, harsh, rasping tones 
like those of Avild ducks to high, shrill, 
and often flute-like soprailo notes as 
pleasing as those of the lai’k or the 
red-Aving. 

A lmost before I Avas aware of it our 
ship was floating on the surface 
of the lake. Then the rays from the 


huge globe were suddenly shut off and 
Ave glided slowly toAvar^ the dock. 

Grappling hooks, padded Avith some 
soft material and nearly soundless, 
Avere thrown aboard us and we Avere 
draAvn against the dock, Avhieh Avas 
also padded, making fenders luinec- 
essary. 

None of the queer bird-people at- 
tempted to come on board, and so far 
as I could tell, none of the people near 
us Avas ai’med. They had nothing in 
their hands, and as they wore no cloth- 
ing it was obvious that they carried no 
AA’ eapons concealed about them, unless, 
indeed, these were hidden in the 
feather croAvns. There was, however, 
a roAv of them farther back whose 
bearing seemed military, and who car- 
ried what appeared to be Aveapons of 
some sort, although I could not even 
gTiess their use. The things they held 
in their hands Avere about two feet in 
length, and curved out to muzzles at 
each end which Avere shaped like the 
tops of champagne glasses, easily eight 
or nine inches in diameter. In addi- 
tion, each man wore a belt to which 
was fastened a tube or pipe about 
three feet in length. 

Meanwhile, the giant globe which 
had carried us into this strange world 
circled lazily overhead for a moment, 
then made for the three towers sup- 
porting the huge metal ring Avhich I 
have previously described. On reach- 
ing a point above the ring it righted 
itself — that is, it moved its tAvo poles 
into a perpendicular position — and 
settled sloAvly until it came to rest in 
the metallic ring. Here, then, Avas an 
airdrome built especially for the re- 
markable airship of the bird-people. 

A round door in the globe suddenly 
swung open, and a short, pot-bellied 
bird-man Avith a purple feather eroAAm 
stepped out and stood on the ring. His 
appearance was the signal for a dem- 
onsti’ation from the croAvd Avhich I 
took to be cheeifing, from its slight 
resemblance to the manner in Avhieh a 
terrestrial croAvd shoAvs its pleasure. 
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It consisted of raising all the crests, 
elevating all hands, and emitting a 
deafening medley of shrill, whistling 
notes of marked bird-like quality. 

After elevating his own feather 
crest three times and smiling, the pot- 
bellied man, followed by two compan- 
ions whose crests we're mottled green 
and red, stepped into the nearest 
tower and disappeared from view. He 
emerged at the bottom a moment later, 
however, and still accompanied by the 
othei’s, entered the door of a globe 
abont fifteen feet in diameter, which 
had apparently been waiting for him. 
This globe, like those in the water, had 
points of resemblance to the one he 
had just quitted; that is, it had black 
poles, round portholes, aiid doors. 
There projected from each side of the 
equator, however, two rows of power- 
ful-looking cleats which sank into the 
soft ground like those on heavy trac- 
tor wheels. 

As soon as the door had closed be- 
hind them, the thing rolled toward us 
with incredible swiftness. The two 
lines of soldiers or police — I was con- 
vinced they were one or the other — 
opened a lane in the crowd for the 
strange land-vehicle, and it roUed 
straight down to the dock, where it 
came to a sudden stop. 

Once more the door of the vehicle 
opened, and the pot-bellied man 
stepped out, followed by his two com- 
panions. Then, with the ponderous 
dignity of a New Amsterdam aider- 
man, the rotund individual walked to- 
ward the ship, while the other two 
kept at a respectful distance behind 
him. When he had waddled to within 
twenty feet of our rail, he stopi)ed 
and leisurely examined the ship. Pres- 
ently his eyes met mine, and he 
smiled. I returned the smile, and he 
held up a pudgj^ hand, beckoning with 
a short, fat finger. It was plainly an 
invitation for me to come down. 

I turned and called to the captain, 
who had been watching the whole af- 
fair from the bridge. 


“Shall I go, sir?” 

“If you wish, but remember, I do 
not order you to go.” 

I hurried down the ladders to the 
fourth deck, which was nearly level 
with the dock, ordered the gang-plank 
down, and then advanced to meet the 
important individual w"ho had signi- 
fied a desire for my presence, assum- 
ing as much dignity as I could muster. 
I felt, rather than saw, thousands of 
the bird-like eyes watching me, par- 
ticularly those of the double line of 
guards between which I passed. I was 
instantly conscious of a feeling of em- 
barrassment at being in a crowd of 
stark naked beings. Actually, I be- 
lieve I could not have felt more em- 
barrassed had I been stark naked my- 
self in a well-dressed crowd. 

The little pot-bellied man advanced, 
raised his purple feather-crest, and 
laid his right hand over my heart. As 
this appeared to be a form of salute, I 
raised my cap with my left hand and 
placed my right hand over his heart. 

This appeared to please him, for he 
smiled and removed his hand from my 
chest, at the same time lowering his 
feather-crest. I followed suit by smil- 
ing, replacing my cap on my head, 
and removing my hand. 

Then he turned and said something 
in a low voice to one of the two men 
who stood behind him. The two con- 
versed very rapidly for a few mo- 
m^ts, and the sound was so similar 
to that made by ducks which are 
about to be fed that the thought of 
Major Pickering’s remark about can- 
nibals came to me ■with unpleasant 
suddenness. While the two talked 
there came from the multitude a 
hushed twittering, punctuated from 
time to time with laoarse but subdued 
cries. 

After a few moments of animated 
conversation with the two men who 
had followed him, the little fat man 
turned to me once more, took my arm, 
and indicated by a gesture that he 
■wished to go on board our ship. As I 
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nodded and led him up the gang- 
plank I noticed that two of the aianed 
guards fell in just behind us. The 
two unarmed bird-men came next, and 
behind them six mor|e guards. 

W E HAD scarcely reached the deck 
when one of the soldiers, who 
had apparently just come up the lad- 
der by himself, advanced toward us in 
a threatening manner. He lurched 
slightly, and his face showed the effect 
of heavy drinking, which surprized 
me exceedingly until I remembered 
that some of our people had been re- 
vived with brandy. Perhaps he had 
an abnormal taste for liquor and had 
obtained and emptied one of the 
flasks. At any rate he came up in 
front of us, holding his rifle with 
bayonet fixed in a menacing manner. 

“ ’Op it, yellow-belly!” he shouted 
at the little pot-bellied man. “ ’Op 
it, you bloody sarvage, or hi ’ll put you 
through it, so ’elp me!” 

That the man was crazed by the ex- 
periences he had just gone through, 
coupled with the liquor he had sub- 
sequently consumed, I felt positive, as 
we had come aboard quite peaceably, 
and no one else on the ship seemed 
to doubt the apparently amicable in- 
tentions of the squat leader of the 
bird-people. I leaped forward with 
the intention of disarming the poor 
fellow, but before I could reach him 
he swiftly melted, gun and all, before 
my eyes. Where he had been stand- 
ing a moment before there was abso- 
lutely no sign that he had ever been. 

Mystified, I turned and looked at 
the pot-bellied man, who was smiling 
as if slightly amused by something. 
Beside him stood one of the guards, 
holding the long tube which had pre- 
viously dangled from his belt so that 
one end pointed to the spot where the 
soldier had been. He held it so for 
a moment longer, then let it drop 
once more to his side. 

There came to me the sudden reali- 


zation that one of my fellows had been 
murdered in some inexplicable man- 
ner, and with it a blind, unreasoning 
rage. Without stopping to think — 
for the soldier had, after all, been 
killed in defense of the rotund leader 
— I leaped at the grinning guard and 
swung a crashing blow to the point of 
his jaw which stretched him on the 
deck. The next moment I fully ex- 
pected instant annihilation, for the 
tubes of three of the guards w'ere 
pointed at me. They were lowered, 
however, at a signal from the pot- 
bellied man. Then he smiled once 
more, as if nothing had happened, 
took my arm and signified that he 
wished to be conducted about the 
ship. The guard I had stmick was 
not attended by any of his fellows, but 
left where he lay, while another 
sprang forward to take his place. 
■\^en we started off I saw that he was 
sitting up, holding his jaw with one 
hand, and frowning darkly. 

I led our captor — for such he as- 
suredly was — forward to where Major 
Pickering was standing at the head of 
his men. A file of them was lined up 
with rifles grounded, and all, includ- 
ing the commander, saluted as we ap- 
proached. The bird-men replied to 
the salute by raising and lowering 
their feather crowns, and then the 
little fat man greeted the major just 
as he had greeted me. 

I next took him up to the captain, 
who had remained on the bridge, and 
he was saluted in the same manner. 
Then our captor indicated by signs 
that he wished the captain and me to 
accompany him ashore. We were dis- 
cussing the advisability of this when 
the sharp crack of a pistol was heard. 
It wms followed by a continuous fusil- 
lade, mingled with shouts, screams, 
eui*ses, and the peculiar bird-like cries 
of the yellow people. 

I leaped for the ladder, but the pot- 
bellied man, with surprizing agility 
for one of his obesity, was ahead of 
me. He must have cleared the three 
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laddei’S to the fourth deck in less than 
a minute, I at his heels. 

The first thing I saw was the yel- 
low gxiard I had struck in the jaw, 
lying on his back with blood and 
brains oozing from a hole in his fore- 
head, A score of his fellows were 
sprawled on the deck, apparently 
dead or badly wounded, another was 
draped over the gang-plank, and sev- 
eral more lay on the dock. The crowd 
of unarmed bird-people was scattering 
in every direction in wild confusion, 
but the guards had formed a single 
line across the pier and were evidently 
preparing to charge the ship. The 
British soldiers had deployed along 
the rail, from behind which they were 
firing with considerable effect, as at- 
tested by the gaps opened in the en- 
emy line. 

It was plain to be seen, however, 
that the contest was as unequal as if 
our people had been using boAvs and 
arrows and the enemy machine-guns, 
for the yellow guards were using their 
tul>es with deadly accuracy, and with 
such rapidity that fully a hundred 
men melted and disappeared before 
my eyes in as many seconds. I caught 
a glimpse of Major Pickering, firing 
his automatic in the thick of the bat- 
tle; then the enemy charged. They 
were met by a countercharge of sol- 
diers that poured up from the middle 
hatchway, and a fight at close quar- 
ters ensued. I drew my forty-fives 
and hurried aft to join in the battle, 
but it ceased suddenly and unexpect- 
edly. At a sharp command from the 
pot-bellied man, the attackers with- 
drew, leaving fully a hundred dead 
and wounded, and barely a dozen of 
our soldiers who had escaped their 
lethal tubes, above deck. 

Whirling, I faced the inexplicable 
little leader of the bird-people, with 
blood in my eye, but he smiled plaeat- 
ingly and motioned me to put my 
guns away. At this moment Captain 
Winslow, followed by the two com- 
panions of the leader and his seven 


guards, came up behind him. The 
major, also, strolled toward us, coolly 
reloading his smoking automatic. 

“Who started this fight. Major?” 
asked the captain. 

“That shabby cannibal the lieuten- 
ant bowled over some time ago,” he 
replied, indicating the body of the 
man whose jaw I had dislocated. “He 
got up after you had gone above, and 
came over to where the men were 
standing with the evident intention 
of wiping out the whole file with that 
damned tube of his. Got two men be- 
fore I shot him through the head. That 
shot started the guards on shore, arid 
naturally I wasn’t going to let them 
kill my men without fitting back.” 

While this conversation was going 
on the little pot-bellied man was 
watching and listening. Evidently he 
understood, from the major’s ges- 
tures, something of what had taken 
place. At any rate he smiled, nodded, 
and then held a short consultation 
with his two unarmed companions. 
Presently he turned to us, and once 
more signified that the captain and I 
were to accompany him ashore. 

“We’ll have to talk him out of that 
idea. Lieutenant, ’ ’ the captain said to 
me. “After what has just happened 
one of us should remain on board. ’ ’ 
“Perhaps he’ll take me alone,” I 
said. “I’ll try him.” V 
As best I could, I conveyed this idea 
to our captor by signs. Evidently he 
comprehended my meaning, for he 
held up two fingers and then pointed 
to the shore with a rather imperious 
gesture. 

“Maybe the blighter will let me go 
in your place,” said the major. “I 
don’t mind going, and my officers can 
look after the men. ” 

Once more I made repi'esentations 
to the bird-man, pointing to the major 
and myself, then to the shore. 

To my surprize he smiled his assent, 
and we promptly went ashore. The 
yellow people, who had scattered for 
covering during the conflict, were 
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eoming out of tke buildings once 
more, and eyeing the major and me 
with unconcealed curiosity. The 
guards calmly set about the business 
of removing their dead, and wounded 
without the slightest show of animos- 
ity. 

After climbing a bank covered with 
short, thick grass, springy and pleas- 
ant to tread upon,, we entered an 
arched doorway in the base of one 
of the tall buildings. We passed 
thence through a dimly lighted cor- 
ridor, and stepped into a cylindrical 
elevator cage, the shaft of which was 
built m such a manner as to project 
beyond the outer wall of the building. 
I had previously noticed these shafts 
on most of the other buildings, but 
had not, until now, surmised their 
purpose.. 

The elevator shot swiftly upward, 
controlled in some manner that was 
invisible to me, and stopped suddenly 
when we had traveled perhaps a hun- 
dred feet. A door slid open, and we 
stepped into another corridor, pa- 
trolled by two guards, anned with the 
tube and double-funnel contrivances 
I have previously described. They 
saluted our three conductors with 
their feather crests, and the salute was 
returned. Various arched doors led 
off from the corridor, and the pot- 
bellied man threw one of these open. 
Then he motioned for Major Picker- 
ing to enter. 

The major stepped in and I was 
about to foUow hiin, but the little 
man held me back. Then one of the 
bird-men went in with the major and 
closed the door after him. Once more 
I was piloted along the hallway. 

Presently the little man opened an- 
other door, and indicated that I was to 
enter. I stepped into what looked 
like a small gymnasium, followed by 
my two captors. After a short con- 
sultation with his taller campanion, 
the pot-bellied man went out, closing 
the door behind him. 


1 HAVE said the room looked like a 
small gymnasium. This was my 
initial impression of it, because the 
first thing that greeted my eyes on 
entering it was a trapeze suspended 
about four feet above the floor.. It 
consisted of a cylindrical cross-bar 
about three feet long and four mches 
in diameter suspended on two twisted 
metal cables. About five feet from 
this trapeze was another just like it, 
hanging so that the bars of the two 
were parallel. The others were simi- 
larly suspended on the other side of 
the room. The place was bare of furni- 
ture, although there were a few cabi- 
nets built into the walls. 

Through the open door of an ad- 
jo-ining room I saw what looked like 
a large circular basin about eight feet 
in diameter, filled with water. The 
floor was composed of a brown, hard 
substance that reminded me of as- 
phalt, and the walls seemed to be 
of hard plaster, except where the cab- 
inet doors appeared. These were con- 
structed of something resembling 
burnished copper, as were the doors of 
aU the rooms. Although it was. as 
light as day in the rooms, I could see 
no lighting fixtures of any kind, nor 
were there any windows. 

My new companion watched my ex- 
amination of the room without com- 
ment. Then he smiled, pointed to one 
of the trapezes, and said: 

“Tla ixtar.” 

As I had no idea what he meant,. I 
merely smiled in return. 

Then, to my surprize, he suddenly 
leaped up on the trapeze opposite the 
one he had just indicated and squat- 
ted,, bird-like, on the bar with his arms 
crossed. Once again he pointed to 
the other trapeze and repeated his 
strange -words.. Gathering from all 
this that he wished me to perch my- 
self on the other trapeze, I drew my- 
self up to the bar, and, not to be out- 
done, attempted to assume the same 
posture as- he. This came near being 
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disastrous, for I immediately lost my 
balance, and, had I not clutched a 
cable in the nick of time, would have 
fallen backward and probably alight- 
ed on my head. I thereupon gave it 
up for the time being and sat down 
naturally on the bar. 

The bird-man, apparently more 
amazed at than amused by my ckunsi- 
ness, next pointed to himself and said : 

“Katodar Se.” 

I nodded, and pointing to myself, 
replied ; 

‘'Alan Morley.” 

He smiled, .and tried to repeat mj’’ 
name, but only succeeded in saying 
something that sounded like “Alyan 
Norley. ’ ’ 

Then he pointed to the trapeze on 
which he was seated and said : 

I pointed to mine, and replied : 

‘ ‘ Trapeze. ’ ’ 

We continued thus for several 
hours, pointing out and naming ob- 
jects to each other. It was apparent 
to me that I had been sent here to 
learn the language of this strange peo- 
ple, as well as to impart mine, and I 
tried hard to do both.- My teacher 
made many sounds that were exceed- 
ingly difficult for me to imitate, and 
I found that he had equal difficulty 
with many that I made. He seemed 
utterly unable to pronounce the let- 
ters, M, B, and P, invariably trans- 
lating them as N, D, and T. The 
tones of this queer language, as I 
previously stated, had a peculiar, 
bird-like quality. The men’s voices 
greatly resembled those of ducks when 
they spoke quietly, but rose and broke 
to tones like those of wild geese when 
they talked loudly or became excited. 
The silvery, flute-like treble tones I 
had heard in the crowd came exclu- 
sively from the women and children. 

Presently the door opened, and two 
women entered, each bearing a tray 
of food on one hand and a tripod 
about five feet high in the other. A 
tripod was placed before each of us 


and a tray set thereon. Then the 
women left, and a guard closed the 
door once more. 

There were four basin-like dishes on 
my tray. One contained a colorless 
liquid, one a liquid that was rather 
thick and light brown in color, an- 
other small cubes of what looked like 
meat, and the last, a dozen small 
brown cubes tliat appeared to be 
cakes. 

Somewhat puzzled as to the proper 
table etiquette for disposing of the 
viands before me, I watched my pre- 
ceptor. Dropping his hands to his 
sides, he leaned forward and inserted 
his mouth in the basin of colorless 
Liquid. Then he lifted his head and 
tilted it backward in the manner of a 
chicken drinking water. Knowing 
without trying that it woxild be im- 
possible for me to duplicate this re- 
markable performance withoiit great 
danger to myself and my tray of food, 
I clung to my cable with one hand 
and raised the basin to my lips with 
the other. It contained a hot bever- 
age which was sweetened and had evi- 
dently been brewed from a substance 
quite similar in flavor to caraway 
seeds. I next tasted the soup, for 
such it proved to be, and its flavor was 
remarkably like that of chicken broth. 

My companion drank his soup in 
the same manner as his beverage, then 
craned his neck forward and began 
eating his food like a bird picking 
grain from the ground, his hands still 
hanging at his sides. 

I used my fingers in lieu of a fork, 
and learned that the meat, which was 
tastily cooked and seasoned, had a 
flavor quite similar to that of wild 
duck. The flavor of the cakes is in- 
describable. I can think of no ter- 
restrial food that resembles them. 
They were, however, delicious, and I 
was hungrj' enough to appreciate their 
strange but delightful taste. 

Shortly after we finished our meal, 
the two women who had brought it 
removed the dishes, and we went on 
with our lessons. 

After a lapse of about four hours 
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another meal was served. I had, by 
that time, talked myself hoarse, and 
was quite -stiff from having been seat- 
ed on the perch for so many hours. 
In the interim I had learned to speak 
and understand many words, among 
them the first two spoken to me by 
my teacher-pupil: “Th. ixtar.” They 
meant ‘ ‘ Be seated, ’ ’ or more literally, 
“Be perched.” 

After the dishes were removed, I 
got down fi’om my perch to stretch my 
cramped limbs. For several minutes 
I paid no attention to my companion. 
When I did notice him, I saw to my 
amazement that he was balanced on 
the center of his perch with his hands 
crossed, fast asleep! I immediately 
walked to the door, and attempted to 
open it, but found it immovable. Then 
I tiptoed into the next room, where 
I had seen the huge basin of water. It 
was quite evidently a bathroom, with 
fixtures that suited the bii’d-like hab- 
its of its builders. The basin was un- 
doubtedly the bathtub. As thei’e was 
no door to this room, other than the 
one through which I had come, I went 
back to the first room once more. The 
bird-man was still sleeping on his 
perch, quite soundly, too, if one might 
judge by his heavy breathing. 

Peeling tired and sleepy myself, I 
stretched out in a comer with my cap 
for a pillow and my raincoat ior a 
coverlet, and was soon in the aims of 
Morpheus. 

1 WAS awakened, I know not how 
many hours later, by a tremendous 
splashing. When I got my eyes opened 
sufficiently, I saw that Katodar Se 
was bathing rather strenuously in the 
basin in the other room. 

Presently he leaped out of the 
water, and turned a lever which evi- 
dently drained the txib. He then shook 
himself and preened his feathers, 
much like a waterfowl that has just 
come up from a swim. 

As soon as the tub was empty he 
rinsed and refilled it, and I needed no 
second invitation to strip and take an 


exhilarating plunge in the clear, cold 
water. 

Shortly after, breakfast was served 
by the two yoxmg females who had 
attended us the day before. It con- 
sisted of the same beverage we had 
previously had, fruit, the flavor of 
which I find myself unable to describe 
for lack of something with which to 
compare it, a number of small, sweet 
cakes, and some squares of meat that 
tasted like chicken. 

As the two we^s that followed were 
practically a repetition of what I have 
just described, I will not weary my 
listeners with the details. Suffice to 
say that I I'emained in that room with 
Katodar Se for that length of time, 
doing nothing except eat, sleep, bathe 
and convei*se with my teacher-pupil. 
In that time I not only learned to 
speak the language of Alsitar — for 
this was the name of the strange world 
into which we had been drawn — ^but 
many other interesting things. 

The city around us was called Axto, 
and was the capital of Axtosora, a 
nation of bird-men who had evolved 
directly from birds without the inter- 
position of mammalian forebears. The 
females laid eggs, which were hatched 
by sunlight beneath the shining glass 
domes I had noticed on the buildings. 

The completely feathered people I 
had seen on my first entry into this 
queer land were slaves of the Axto- 
sorians — savages, still retaining the 
body feathei's and rudimentary wings 
of their avian ancestors. Katodar Se 
assured me that . there were several 
wild tribes of savages who could fly, 
and that there were also tribes of bar- 
barians Avho covered theii* partly 
feathered bodies with clothing. All 
the civilized peoples, he said, had lost 
most of their body feathers while pass- 
ing throTTgh this barbaric state, but 
had eventually abandoned elotliing 
and the false and unnatural modesty 
which accompanies its use. When ven- 
turing into extremely cold regions, he 
said, his people anointed their smns 
with lotions which were ample pro- 
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tection against discomfort, and less 
cumbersome than garments. 

The little pot-bellied man who had 
captured us was a scientist — the great- 
est on the planet Alsitar according to 
Katodar Se — and consequently the 
ruler of his own country, Axtosora, 
for the rulers of all civilized nations 
on Alsitar were their leading scien- 
tists. This important little man’s 
name was Vangar De, the syllable 
“De” signifying first, or supreme 
ruler. The syllable “Se,” after the 
name of my companion, signified that 
he was a scientist and therefore one 
of tlie elect, from the ranks of whom 
would eventually come the ruler who 
would succeed Vangar De. In this 
way, positions or occupations were 
signified among the leaders by syl- 
lables tacked on after their names. The 
common people, however, were not ac- 
corded this privilege, and had to be 
content with one name apiece. 

A s SOON as I had mastered the lan- 
guage sufficiently, I questioned 
Katodar Se' as to the manner in which 
wq had been brought to Alsitar, and 
the reason for it. 

Vangar De, he said, had always sus- 
pected that Alsitar was not alone in 
its trip around the sun, but that it was 
only one phase, one state of existence 
out of many that were bound together 
by the invisible magnetic sphere that 
surrounds the earth. This belief of 
Vangar De, he said, was shared by the 
leading scientists of a race of animal 
people who had white skins, and hair 
instead of feathers — ^who, in fact, 
greatly resembled myself in physical 
appearance if not in dress and action. 
Their greatest scientist, Tensan De, 
had been trying to invent a way to in- 
vestigate the theory which was really 
a tradition with these animal people, 
whose ancestors were said to have 
come from a different state of exist- 
ence at a time when the tail of a huge 
comet, violet in color, had brushed the 
earth. The fact that they were the 
only people of animal descent in Al- 
sitar seemed to bear out this tradition. 


Vangar De, being greater than the 
great Tensan De of the animal peo- 
ple (according to his henchman) had 
been the first to invent a way of in- 
vestigating the different planes of ex- 
istence or, as Katodar Se expressed it, 
existence in different angles of vibra- 
tion. 

The electro-magnetic flying-globe 
was not his invention. These globes, 
in fact, were common everywhere 
among the civilized nations of Alsitar. 
They had been developed from the 
earlier types which had been used on 
land and in the water, and which I 
saw in use on the day the Lauritania 
was lowered into the lake. 

I regret that I can not describe in 
detail the working-parts of this re- 
markable flying-globe, as the descrip- 
tion alone woffid take up an entire 
volume; however, I will give you a 
general idea of how it works. The poles 
are actually the ends of a soft iron 
core that extends clear through the 
globe. The globe itself, although it 
appears to be made from white metal, 
is of heavy glass. Coiled inside of 
this glass are many layers of copper 
wire, wound in such a manner that 
when an electric current passes 
through them, terrific magnetic force 
is generated in the ii’on core. The 
terminals of the wires are attached to 
small but extremely powerful storage 
batteries, each of which loses but one 
thousandth of its charge in a year 
under the most trying conditions. 

Inside the globe, at points midway 
between the core and the equator, are 
suspended the cages which hold the 
men. They are hung in such a man- 
ner that no matter which way the 
globe tips their floors are always par- 
allel with the surface of the ground. 
In one of these cages — ^the cage of the 
pilot — is the intricate device which 
enables the globe to grasp and utilize 
the planetary magnetic lines of force, 
traveling in the upper or lower lines, 
or to the right or left by simple move- 
ments of the control levers ; for no two 
lines or sets of lines are exactly alike, 
and a shifting of the magnetic lines in 
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the flying-globe will immediately 
change theii’ affinities for the plan- 
etary lines. Knowing the nature of 
these lines at various heights and in 
different directions, the operator can 
travel at will, utilizing the terrific 
magnetic forces of the planet itself. 

Katodar Se admitted that he was 
unable to explain the principles of the 
red, green and violet rays which had 
drawn our ship into his world. These, 
he said, were the secret of Vangar De, 
and him alone. The purpose of them, 
he said, was, however, no secret. The 
red ray could attract or repel objects 
swiftly or slowly in accordance with 
the will of the operator. The green 
ray could reduce, or entirely remove 
the gravitational pull of the earth on 
any matter it touched. The violet 
could change the angle as well as the 
rate of the vibrations of any matter on 
which it was flashed, transfoming it 
to any other angle of vibration de- 
sii'ed by the operator. 

It was by means of these rays that 
Vangar De had been able to enter our 
world, seize the Lauritania, and con- 
vey it back to his OAvn world. He had 
selected our ship, changed our angle 
of vibration to his own, reduced the 
gravitational pull on us, and drawn us 
to his city as easily as if we had been 
a feather in the path of a vacuum 
cleaner. 

He also informed me that consider- 
able .rivalry existed between Vangar 
De of the bird-people and Tensan De 
of the animal people, and that the two 
races were constantly warring on each 
other. 

Up to the end of the two-week pe- 
riod I have mentioned I had never 
seen a soul other than Katodar Se 
and the two young women who 
brought our meals, although my pre- 
ceptor had left the room several times. 
Inquiries about Major Pickering and 
the people who had been left on the 
ship were always met by the reply : 
“You shall learn in good time.’’ This 
monotonous answer was as irritating 
as it was unsatisfactory, and only 


seiwed to intensify a persistently re- 
curring intuitive feeling that all was 
not well with them. 

It was a relief, therefore, when my 
preceptor informed me one morning 
that I was ready to be taken before 
Vangar De. After breakfast, our door 
was left open by the guard, and we 
descended the elevator. 

W HEN we emerged in the open 
iair, I was glad to see the 
Lauritania lying x>eacefully at the 
dock, just as I had left her, with her 
passengers and crew moving about on 
the decks as if nothing untoward had 
happened. I noticed that a number 
of our sailors as well as a great many 
of the British soldiers were strolling 
through the streets, some of them hob- 
nobbing with the natives by means of 
gestures with every appearance of 
friendliness and good will. This 
sight served to allay the fears I had 
entertained concerning their safety 
and, coupled with the benign influence 
of fresh air and sunlight, served to 
raise my spirits considerably. 

After threading numerous narrow 
and crooked streets we came, at length, 
to the great Science Building, which 
Avas hexagonal like the others and 
eroAvned by a similar dome, but was 
at least tAventy times gi’eater in di- 
ameter than any I had previously 
seen. We entered through an immense 
arched doorway and after traversing 
a long hall laAdshly decorated Avith 
brightly colored mural paintings 
which depicted the queer bird-people 
in various activities, as well as many 
queerer creatures, mostly bird-like in 
form, came to a long row of elevators, 
before each of whi^ stood an armed 
guard. Katodar Se piloted me into 
one of these and the elevator shot Aip 
with such terrific speed that my verte- 
bras felt as if they had suddenly been 
crushed together. I caught one 
glimpse of my companion's face, 
which registered abject terror — then 
came a fearful shock and ohlivion. 

When I came to my senses I was 
lying in the bottom of the elevator 
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with a heavy weight across my chest, 
a throbbing pain in my head, and 
numerous sore spots on my bodJ^ 
Wiggling from beneath the weight, I 
saw that it was the body of Katodar 
Se, whether dead or alive I could not 
tell, but he appeared quite lifeless. 
His face and feathers were smeared 
with blood. 

Seeing that the car had stopped 
directly in front of a door, I opened 
it, and entered a narrow hallway 
which seemed untenanted. I shouted 
as' loudly as I could for help, but 
there was na answer. Then, still look- 
ing for help, I opened the first door 
I came to, and entered what appeared 
to be a laboratory, judging from the 
array of instruments, as well as liq- 
uids, powders and crystals in oddly 
shaped containers, which lined, its 
walls and covered its tables. There 
was no one in the room. I tried an- 
other door and found a similar room, 
also unoccupied. The third room 
proved to be another laboratory, and 
I was about to close the door and pass 
on Avhen I noticed something on the 
top of one of the tables that froze my 
; blood with horror. It Avas the body 
of a man — a Avhite man — spread- 
eagled Avith Avrists and ankles bound 
to pegs in the comers of the table. 
The chest and abdomen had been 
split down the center and laid back on 
each side. The face, contorted with 
paui, I recognized as that of Jeeves, 
one of our machinist’s mates, a little 
AAuld when on shore leave, but an ex- 
.cellent mechanic. As I turned from 
this sickening sight there came to me 
the sudden realization of the mean- 
ing of those bound Avrists and ankles. 
Vivisection ! It is not necessary so to 
bind a cadaver. Poor Jeeves had been 
ripped open alive! 

I left that room in mingled fury 
and horror and hurriedly searched 
the other rooms, hoping to find a 
butcher that I might slay. All were 
untenanted. In some I found remains 
AAdiieh convinced me that other mem- 
bers of our ship 's company had been 


cut up, and these added fuel to the 
flames of my Avrath. 

Coirvinced that there was no Avay 
to leaA’-e the floor I Avas on except by 
the elevator, I returned to it and 
tried to find some way of operating 
the mechanism. It contained no visi- 
ble projections except two small pro- 
tuberances on the floor that looked 
like the heads of rivets. I was about 
to test the purpose of these when Kat- 
odar Se moved and uttered a feeble 
moan. An intuitive voice suddenly 
AA'arned me that it Avould be fatal to 
let him knoAv what I had discovered. 
I succeeded in softly closing the door 
before he opened his ej’^es. Then he 
sat up AA'eakly and looked about him 
for a moment as if trying to recall 
Avhere he Avas. 

“Ah, I remember,” he said, finally. 
‘ ‘ The button stuck — fault of some 
careless mechanic. "We have had a 
narrow escape from death, Alyan 
Norley. ’ ’ 

“But hoAV are Are going to get out 
of here?” I asked. 

“Perhaps” — he pressed his hand 
to his bloody forehead for a moment 
— ‘ ‘ perhaps I can fix it. ” 

The floor of the eleA'ator AA-^as com- 
posed of metal plates, through one of 
Avhich the tAvo protuberances pro- 
jected. My companion removed this 
plate and examined the mechanisms 
to Avhich the tAA^o buttons were con- 
nected. Presently he pried a small 
piece of metal from one of them. 

“As I suspected,” he muttered. 

‘ ‘ Criminal carelessness. ’ ’ 

He replaced the plate, got to his 
feet, and stood on one of the buttons. 
We descended quite rapidly, but for- 
tunately not nearly so rapidly as we 
had ascended. 

Katodar Se brought the car to rest 
by raising his foot, and opened a door. 
Expecting to enter another narroAV 
hallway, I was surprized to see a huge 
circular room crammed with the bird- 
people. A few were standing, but 
most of them were perched on tra- 
pezes such as r have previously de- 
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scribed, arranged in curved rows in 
front of a raised dais which was at 
the opf>osite end of the room. Bal- 
anced on a trapeze above the center 
of this dais was the little, pot-bellied 
Vangar De, scientist-ruler of Axto- 
sora, backed by a semicircle of armed 
gmrds. Captain Winslow and Major 
Pickering stood together at one side 
of the dais, and I recognized the 
major’s instructor on the other. 

My tutor piloted me down the cen- 
tral aisle, straight to the dais, and the 
chatter and twitter of bird-like voices 
followed us. They were hushed, how- 
ever, as we stopped in front of the 
ruler’s perch. 

Vangar De looked down at my com- 
panion and frowned. 

“What is the meaning of this tardi- 
ness, Katodar Se?” he asked harshly. 
“There is blood on your face and 
feathers. Have you been attacked?” 

My instructor contritely asked par- 
don for being late, and explained how 
it came about. 

“Your excuse is a legitimate one, 
Katodar Se, ’ ’ said the ruler. Then he 
motioned to a man at my right, who 
promptly hopped off his perch and 
advanced to the foot of the dais. 
‘ ‘ Gidsal Se, ’ ’ he said, ‘ ‘ learn the name 
of the mechanic who last repaired ele- 
vator thirteen, and see that he is en- 
tered in today’s games.” 

Gidsal Se saluted and hastily with- 
drew. 

Vangar De turned his sharp little 
eyes on me and smiled. 

“Alyan Norley,” he said, “we had 
intended questioning you this morn- 
ing, but it has grown late and the 
people will be impatient for the open- 
ing of the games. We will therefore 
repair to the stadium, where you and 
your friends will be my guests for the 
day.” 

He then hopped down from his 
perch, and with every appearance of 
cordiality led the way through a door 
beside the dais, down a long hallway, 
and up a flight of steps. Almost be- 
fore I was aware of it I found my- 


self in a sort of box, which eontaiij.etl 
about a dozen perches, looking down 
into a large open-air ai’ena sur- 
rounded by thousands of perches, most 
of which were already occupied by the 
bird-people. 

Vangar De, having perched him- 
self on the central bar, said: “TZa 
ixtar,” and the rest of us, mcluding 
our tutors and the scientist- ruler’s 
six armed guards, availed ourselves of 
the invitation and climbed to our 
perches. Captain Winslow took the 
perch next to me and I lost no time 
in telling him — speaking French so 
that the bird-men would not under- 
stand — just what I had seen on the 
top floor of the Science Building. En- 
raged and horrified though he was by 
my narrative, he managed to keep his 
features from betraying his feelings, 
though he gave his opinion of Vangar 
De and his subjects in quite forceful 
French. Then he told me that more 
than a dozen men had disappeared 
during my absence, but as they had, 
in nearly every case, been seen to 
carry on flirtations with the avian 
girls or women, it was assumed that 
they had deserted the ship of their 
own free wills. It was, of course, 
quite obvious from what I had seen, 
that the women, or most of them at 
least, had acted as lures for the 
scientists, who were apparently as in- 
terested in exploring our interiors as 
in studying our language, customs and 
culture. 

O UR conversation was interinipted 
by the sudden booming of a deep- 
voiced gong above our heads, and 
turning to Vangar De, I saw that he 
had has right hand extended, ap- 
parently as a signal for the opening 
of the games. 

An answering gong sounded at the 
opposite end of the stadium ; then a 
gate opened in the wall, and two men 
bounded into the arena. One was yel- 
low with a blue and white feather 
crown, but the other was a white man 
(Continued on page 139) 
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Sikhandai Khan gave a convul- 
sive shudder.” 


B illy singleton stood just 

inside the high gate of the 
Kashmir Serai and cursed — 
cursed as fluently and efficiently as 
any native, which is something that 
few of the ruling white race can do. 

All his long trip up from the coast 
through the sweltering, enervating 
heat of the Piuijab at summertime had 
been in vain ; the time he could so ill 
spare and the expense account that 
would doubtless set the Kimball line’s 
auditors about his eare again, all 
wasted — wasted because of the ab- 
sence of one man. And because that 
man was a “black man” to boot — a 
native^well, that was the crowning 
insult. 

A camel caravan creaked into the 
serai through the hot black night, 
coming almost magically under the 
blazing lights from out the velvety 
W, T.— 2 


darkness. Perhaps this was he at 
last; perhaps Mahbub Ali, the Af- 
ghan, had but been delayed. 

Apathetically he watched the ill- 
tempered, snapping beasts loom up 
out of that furnace of the night, laden 
with bundles and bales; almost me- 
chanically his eyes swept the shriek- 
ing, cursing Balti camel-drivers’ 
faces, looking for that of the Pathan 
horse-trader. 

The caravan passed and melted into 
the steaming, milling crowd that 
filled the serai with a riot of color 
and a pandemonium of sound, and 
Singleton cursed his ill luck again. 

This was the romance and the 
glamor of the East ; this was the won- 
der and the my.stery of the Orient, 
that had so thrilled him when he was 
first offered that odd position ^vith the 
mighty Kimball steamship lines! In 
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liis igiioraucc he luid thought that as 
their confidential agent he would en- 
joy a palatial suite of offices with a 
retinue of native clerks and servants, 
perhaps in Singapore, or maybe Cal- 
cutta. Instead, he had been rushed 
hither and yon, now to see an obscure 
Hill raja in some out-of-the-way part 
of India ; new up some sluggish, stink- 
ing river in the F. M, S. to confer 
with an equally obscure prineelet 
whose dignity was in inverse ratio to 
his importance; or, like the present 
occasion, when the man he sought was 
not even so important, but merely a 
wandering horse-trader. What pos- 
sible cargo could accrue from such an 
one! 

No wonder Billy Singleton stood 
just within the high gate of the Kash- 
mir serai imder the blazing lights and 
cursed the dilatory, careless Afghan, 
root and branch, with the thorough- 
ness of the native, even unto the fifth 
and sixth generation. For Billy Avas 
that I’arest of all men, the English- 
born European who thoroughly un- 
derstood the native mind, who ‘ ‘ when 
he was in Rome did as the Romans” 
with a vengeance, even thinking na- 
tive. Some there are who will tell 
you that there is no such animal ; they 
will shout that even the country-bom 
European, brought up by native ser- 
vants, playing with native children, 
can not do that. But Billy could and 
did. 

A great and absorbmg game, tliis, 
matching wits with the white men 
from competing steamship lines, 
matching them with the infinite 
varied traits and habits of yellow, 
brown and black, and winning, too, 
far more often than he lost. 

Billy never knew the esteem in 
which he was held by his employers ; 
he never knew the regard in which the 
natives held him — ^those who were his 
friends, and they were legion ; but he 
did know the hatred engendered in his 
enemies. For he made these last, even 
as any other who does things, whether 
in the Orient or the Occident. It is 


only the man who does nothing who 
makes no enemies in this world, and 
sometimes I am not so sure about even 
that. 

Romance, mystery — ^bah! Dirt and 
delay, double-dealing and derision — 
that was the Orient, he thought, as he 
turned away for his hotel in the 
European quarter of Lahore. 

He turned his back on the swarai- 
ing, colorful hive that was the Kash- 
mir Serai as evening passed into 
night, and threaded his way through 
the crowds of the narrow streets that 
reminded him of nothing so much as 
a heap of working maggots on a dung- 
hill; he pushed his way absent-mind- 
edly through the hot, crowded Motee 
Bazar where every race in the Asiatic 
world rubbed elbows — screaming, 
cursing, chaffing, dickering; past the 
Lahore Museim, the “Agaib-Gher” 
of the natives — the “wonder-house”; 
past the brick platform opposite where 
stood the great gun “Zam Zammeh,” 
the “fii’e-toeathing dragon.” Tradi- 
tion has it that whoso holds that holds 
the Punjab, and the great obsolete 
green-bronze piece of ordnance has 
ever been the coveted bit of the con- 
queror’s loot. 

It was too hot to hurry; besides, 
why hurry in this land where even 
Time stands still? Billy passed from 
the crowded, garish way into a nar- 
row, tortuous alley that made more 
directly- for his ultimate destination 
than the better-lighted, thronging 
thoroughfares. A foolhardy thing for# 
any white man to do, especially when 
he is alone; but Billy was never one 
to think of risks. He came and went 
as he pleased, took appalling ri.sks 
with the utmost sang-froid, and 
turned up debonair and smiling at 
the end. Billy passed into the nar- 
row, tortuous alley and met his Kis- 
met. 

H alf-way do-wn that dark wuy his 
inattentive ears heard the thud 
of blows on flesh, caught the whisper 
of a voice begging for mercy — a 
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child’s voiee—or a woman’s. Billy- 
stopped. A moment or two he listened 
in indecision; his reason told him not 
to interfere — ^uo native would, even 
had that beating occiuTed in the open 
street instead of behind the high wall. 
Native or white, either knew better 
than to interfere openly Avith other’s 
private affairs in this swaiining land 
of vice and crime and intrigue. 

^‘Chup,” ordered a gruff voice; 
“Chup — be still — or I break thy 
head.” Followed the soft whimper- 
uig of a child, then the sound of bloAvs 
again. 

A red mist swam before Billy’s 
eyes. In a flash he leaped upward and 
grasped the coping of the wall, heed- 
less of the broken glass that might be 
imbedded thickly along its top, drew 
himself lithely up and dropped softly 
into the blackness on the other side. 
A little way before him, in the yel- 
low rectangle of light streaming from 
an open door, stood a turbaned, beard- 
ed figure with upraised bamboo cane 
above a crouching, whimpering child 
— a boy it Avas, a boy of twelA-^e or thir- 
teen, certainly not more, Avho raised a 
tear-stained, terrorized face at this in- 
credible apparition from out the inlty 
night. 

“Let be,” Billy growled in Urdu. 
The tall native made a swift move to- 
Avard his deep embroidered Bokhariot 
belt, and like a flash Billy’s hard 
brown fist flashed up to land square 
on the point of the bearded chin. The 
native dropped like a poleaxed Brah- 
minee bull and his turban rolled to 
Billy’s feet. 

Mechanically Billy picked it up; 
just as automatically he lifted the 
shriekmg Kunjiri child to his feet. He 
clapped the turban on the child’s 
head, still more or less thoughtlessly. 

“Come tliou,” he said in the A-er- 
nacular, as he slipped back to the 
Avail. SAviftly he sAvung the slight 
form to its top; quickly he hauled 
himself over. Both dx'opped lightly 
into the black alley and Billy strode 


quickly to its farther end, the lU’chin 
at his heels. 

Why under the sun had he acted 
so? What damnable impulse had 
prompted liim to act in this quixotic 
fashion? Where Avould he take the 
lad — or Avhat would he do Avith him 
AA’hen he got there? Mechanically he 
strode to his hotel and, still buried in 
thought, Avent up to his room, the lad 
hard at his heels. 

“Thy name, Kunjiri (low caste) ?” 
as the boy squatted on the floor. 

“Chota Lai, oh Lion of the Help- 
less, Defender of the Weak.” 

‘ ‘ And he that beat thee ? ’ ’ 

“Was Sikhandar Khan, oh, great 
Maliaraja of the Feringhi.” 

Billy pondered. Doubtless the boy 
Avas lying ; all natives do Avhen’ a white 
man questions them — or any other for 
that matter. 

“Why did he beat thee?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“Because I saAv that which he had 
done to Mahbub Ali, the horse- 
trader,” Avhispered the little Hindoo, 
and in his eyes daAvned a groAving 
terror, 

“What!” shouted Billy, thorough- 
ly aroused, 

“Oh, do not beat me, master,” 
Availed the lad, throwing himself at 
Billy’s feet while his hands fluttered 
at Billy ’s ankles. 

“What talk is this of beating?” 
groAvled Billy, “/do not beat beggar 
brats — if their talk is true. What talk 
is this of Mahbub the Afghan ? ” 

“Last night it was, ere the first 
eockeroAv, in the black night beside the 
train. Sikhandar Khan and one 
other” — the boy’s face worked piti- 
fully — “Sikhandar Khan and that 
other ” Wordlessly he panto- 

mimed w'hat he feared to tell. 

“Dead?” Avhispered Billy. 

The lad nodded solemnly. 

So this explained Malibub Ali’s fail- 
ure to appear! Dead! Waylaid be- 
yond the railroad station that shoul- 
dered the Kashmir Serai at its other 
end. Waylaid and robbed, no doubt, 
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in the darlaiess of the railroad yards. 
Buy why? Why? Billy’s dazed mind 
ran in circles. Something tremen- 
dously important it must be to force 
Sikhandar Klian and his confederate 
to such a step in Lahore, of all cities. 
On the road beyond the border — there 
dead men are a commonplace that ex- 
cites little or no comment. But here, 
right under the nose of the police, 
under the long arm of the British 

Raj . A soundless whistle of 

amazement came from his lips. Medi- 
tatively he stai'ed at the lad unrolling 
Sikliandar Khan’s turban from about 
his head. 

"But why, little Friend of All the 
Stars?” he asked. 

The lad flashed him a smile at the 
endearment. 

"I think becaitse of this,” and he 
held out what he had found secreted 
in the folds of the soiled cloth. 

Billy took the foot-long silken rope 
and fingered it curiously. Silk? Yes-^- 
no — was it after all? Moi’c attentive- 
ly he examined it. Silk-like the cord 
surely Avas, but no silk .such as he had 
ever seen 1>efore. A solid rope, finger- 
thick, incredibly strong as he found 
out by tugging on the ends with might 
and main. But silk ! In all the world 
there was no worm that could spin 
such a monster thread as this! Arti- 
ficial? It must be. Yet no! Billy 
Avould stake all his knowledge of silk 
— and that was considerable — that this 
was no artificial substitute. His mind 
took another txirn as he considered the 
importance of this thing. No wonder 
Mahbub Ali had bid him come in 
haste ! No wonder that imperturbable 
Afghan had been wildly excited! A 
cordage such as this — ^Avhy, it was 
priceless! A fortune for some lucky 
one, this stuff he held in his grasp! 
His mind raced on m a maze of spec- 
ulation as he pictured the upheaxml in 
the industrial Avorld that this uexv ma- 
terial woxfld produce. For it Avas 
ncAv — ^neA’er had he seen , or heard of 
such a thing! If he.epuid get.it for 


the Kimball lines — he was made ! And 
so Avas Mahbub Ali ! 

His face clouded as he remembered. 
Mahbub Ali Avas dead. He had 
perished and the secret of this Avonder 
had perished Avith him. Had it, in- 
deed? Or had the dastardly Sik- 
handar Khan and his helper Thug 
forced from ]\Iahbub the precious 
secret ? Probably not ; else they Avould 
not be still in Lahore. Had they 
knoAvn, they must assuredly have gone 
post-haste after it. Or, wait — perhaps 
they AA^ere hiding from the long arm 
of the police for that coAvardly mur- 
der. What a way to die ! By strangu- 
lation with the deadly silken coil 
throAAn about the neck from behind! 
He died by the silken cord of Thuggee 
that another might possess his one 
treasure ; another silken cord — but 
such a cord ! 

A long time Billy pondered, think- 
ing of Avays and means, weighing the 
eAudence pro and con, sitting in rapt 
meditation, Avhile the little Hindoo lad 
crouched at his feet like a graven 
image. 

At last Billy saAv his way clear, 
through those peculiar thought-pro- 
ces.ses that he employed so sucessfully. 
He rose to his feet. 

"Come, my little Prince of 
Troubles, thou Son of Shaitan,” he 
grinned good-humoredly at the lad. 
"It is our Kismet — thine and mine. 
And our star, it is the red one of 
War.” He pointed out the open win- 
doAvs at red Mars lying low in the 
heavens. "Wilt thou come Avith me ? ” 
he , asked banteringly in the vernac- 
ular. 

"Thou art my father and my 
mother. Didst thou not save me from 
Sikhandar Khan AA^hen he Avould baxe 
slain me?” asked the Kxmjiri lad. 

Billy started. He had not expected 
such plain Avords as these ; such devo- 
tion from a mere baby for the slight 
serAuce he had rendered. As for Si- 
khandar Khan slaying the lad — non- 
sense ! And yet — child though he Avas, 
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he knew far too much,about that ras- 
cally rogue. 

As he turned to go, Billy bethought 
himself of that precious thing, the 
silken cord, and as he tucked it within 
his bosom he slipped his flat auto- 
matic into his pocket as an after- 
thought. If these rogues had killed 
Mahbub Ali for this, surely they 
would do no less for him in their 
detennination to repossess themselves 
of it. 

TTe strode back the way he had 
come, through the Motee Bazar to 
the still noisy Kashmir Serai, as ac- 
tive all night long as by daylight — 
more so, even — for the Oriental turns 
day into night or night into day, im- 
perturbably. But it is noteworthy 
that he kept to the wide, well-lighted 
thoroughfares and avoided that short 
cut through the alleys as he would the 
plague. And his eyes roved incessant- 
ly about, never still a moment, while 
Chota Lai dogged his footsteps, a 
faithful little shadow. 

Billy had decided on his course of 
action. He had determined to retrace 
Mahbub Ali’s footsteps as best he 
might. Though he could ill spare the 
time, he would make the weary trip, 
for he was playing, he realized, for 
millions. That these millions would 
flow into the Kimball line’s coffers 
were he successful troubled him not a 
whit. His was the joy of the game, the 
pitting of his wits against those 
othei’s, the winning, all alone, against 
he knew not what, nor cared. 

He remembered that Mahbub Ali 
had a partner who was a cousin of 
sorts, and that partner he found after 
a long weary search in that maggot- 
like Oriental crowd, but trying to 
make him talk was a more difficult 
thing ; for he had all the native ’s aver- 
sion against truth-telling and there 
was, besides, such a pitiful bit to be 
found out. 

From the few of Mahbub ’s caravan 
train that had not gone to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere, he found out that 


^Mahbub Ali had come through Mus- 
soorie Pahar from Rampur, and be- 
fore that from Chini. Beyond that 
the trail was blank, nor would they 
talk ovennueh of Chini, that valley in 
the High Hills. Was it not a place of 
Shaitans, whei'e stalked Murrah and 
Awan, the Companion of Kings, and 
other devils and djinns without num- 
ber? They were all Jullalee, those 
devils — all terrible; that much w'as 
certain. 

That was the sum total of informa- 
tion that Billy carried back to his 
hotel in the early morning after curs- 
ing them all heartily as children of 
the devil Mushoot, the Lord of Liars. 
Nor was he surprized to find that dui'- 
ing his absence the place had been 
searched and ransacked most thor- 
oughly. He had expected that. But 
he had not expected them to bukh 
(bungle) the job as they had done. His 
opinion of Sikhandar Khan dropped 
distinctly as he surveyed the disorder. 
Small matter. There was nothing 
they could have found there that mat- 
tered. 

He grinned at Chota Lai, who was 
stuffing himself with more delicacies 
than he had ever before eaten at one 
time, then \vinced as a movement of 
the young body showed the raised 
bamboo welts of the beating of the 
night before. Sikhandar Khan would 
have to pay through the nose for that 
night’s work. In the fulhiess of time 
there would be a bitter bill for him to 
foot. 

“As soon as may be,” he said in 
the veniacular, “we go upon the road, 
thou and I. A long trail, a weary 
trail, perhaps even a trail of death, 
oh my son. What matter? Art thou 
minded even yet to follow me ? ” 

“ If I eat thy bread how shall I for- 
get thee, oh Father of All the Friend- 
less?” 

“Well said, little one,” and for the 
waif there welled a great affection in 
his heart, a friendship, a love that was 
to endure for longer than either of 
them realized. A thousand times we 
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have heard of love at first sight be- 
tween the sexes. A thousand and one 
tales have been woven about it. Can 
that happen only between man and 
woman? Perhaps so; I do not Imow. 
But between the Englishman and the 
little half-star\’ed, beaten, low-caste 
lad there sprang up then a bond that 
was to lead to — but that is another 
story. 

T wo days later found the pair at 
Simla, the summer capital of India, 
among the hills, where each house 
looks dowTi upon the I’oof-pots of its 
neighbors on the terrace below; and 
that same week found the two at- 
tached to the hunting-party of one of 
Billy’s English friends who was 
bound for the High Hills. Ostensibly 
Billy was going to hunt, a carefree 
adventurer with -no thought in the 
world other than sport. And Chota 
Lai, resourceful little devil that he 
was, was one of the hangers-on who ■ 
followed them, subsisting on the care- 
less bounty of the sahibs. 

But a very different Chota Lai this, 
from that one w’ho had pattered 
through the Motee Bazar living on his 
wits and the charity of those minded 
to acquire merit. That one had been 
a beggar brat in soiled and ragged 
clothing; this one was an Afghan lad 
from the top of his clean blue turban 
to the tips of his long upcurled slip- 
pers; impudent, , and likable withal, 
but a total stranger to Billy — a 
stranger lad who mingled with the 
shikaris and the syees — the hunters 
and the grooms — or the personal serv- 
ants in the swarm that always attends 
the Anglesi on such a trip, but he 
mingled not with the lordly sahibs; 
though of a night, had he been 
watched, he might have been seen to 
wriggle as softly as a snake into Sahib 
Singleton’s tent to retail to him the 
varied gossip of the day that he had 
picked up. 

It was his strong young voice that ^ 
roused the camp to ineffectual uproar ’ 
one night when he found a greased 


and slippery devotee of Thuggee 
bound for the same place. The Tliug 
had vanished into the thin black night, 
easily evading the clutching hands 
and chunsy efforts of the sleepy ser- 
vants, scarce roused from their first 
heavy slumber; he had gone from 
there, but he had left behind him that 
dread cord of his office : it lay in Billy 
Sahib’s hand as Chota Lai whispered 
of the events of the day. 

But by now their wandermg road 
led no longer climbing, dipping, 
sweeping about the spurs and the 
stony hillsides where sounded the 
voices of a thousand and one water- 
courses, with the solemn deodars 
climbing one after the other wuth 
dow-drooping branches. The vista of 
the far-rolled-out plains beneath them 
was done; the Sewaliks and the half- 
tropical Doon were behmd them along 
with Mussoorie. 

The deodars had given place to oak 
and birch, holly and pine, gay with 
rhododendrons and fenis; the bare 
hillsides were slippery with sunburnt 
grass, to merge again with the eool 
woodlands, while above them flamed 
Kedemath and Badjunath in the sun- 
rise and sunset, true kings of the wil- 
derness. And the gentle breezes that 
had blown eool in those early marches 
now bit deeply at heat-accustomed 
flesh and tugged with fierce clutching 
fingers at wholly inadequate gar- 
ments. 

Billy Singleton grinned cheerfully 
at these things and at the steep, 
breath-taking short cuts that the hill- 
men insisted on making, but it was 
no laughing matter to poor Chota 
Lai, who had never been so high in 
the diamond-clear air in all these, his 
twelve years. And too, Chota Lai had 
all the plainsman’s love for a beaten 
trail though it wound its six-foot 
width as tortuously as any snake over 
all the country. 

Along the ti’aek lay the occasional 
villages of the hill folk — rude huts of 
mud and earth and now and then a 
rare, crudely ax-earved timber, like 
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swallows’ nests against the steep 
pitches, or huddled on tiny flats mid- 
way on a four-thousand-foot slide, or 
jammed, perhaps, into a tiny crevice 
of the cliffs that funneled and fo- 
cused every wandering blast. 

And the villagers! Greasy, sallow, 
duffle-clad; bare-legged, short, squat, 
yellow-faced — truly this was indeed a 
land of Shaitans and Djinns! 

Here it was that Billy slipped away 
from the rest of the party after a 
short earnest chat with Poster Sahib 
the day that Chota Lai had retailed 
to him a bit of gossip he had picked 
up regarding a red-bearded stranger 
of two months gone who had come 
from Shamlegh Midden, where few 
men have trod, where even the Hill- 
men will not go. He had pushed 
away from this somber land as though 
all the sons of Eblis were indeed after 
him. Mahbub Ali beyond all reason- 
able doubt I Billy’s heart sang within 
him as he followed the plain lead. 

How he and Chota Lai ever got 
down those awe-inspiring cliffs only 
Allah the Merciful and the Compas- 
sionate loiows — surely it was His 
hand that led them on. 

How Sikhandar Khan and that 
other followed — truly that was the 
work of a jumalee (well-wishing) 
Shaitan — none other ! For follow they 
did less than eight hours after the 
others. 

And on those great boulder-strewn 
slopes, cut up by narrow abysses that 
yawned to unguessed depths, weird 
and horrible even under the bright 
sun that scarce burned the bitterest 
of the chill from the cold air, Billy 
came upon the rope again. Fifty feet 
long it must have been, stretching 
over the cliff edge to a projecting 
ledge below — and it was glued to the 
rocks! Billy’s cheeks were blanched 
as he faced the terrified boy. 

“It is truly the work of the 
djimis!” panted Chota Lai. “Let us 
go — and quickly. ” 

“Hast thou fear for a djinn,” 
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teased Billy, “thou Babe of Small 
Courage ? ’ ’ 

Chota flushed and wriggled uncom- 
fortably but stood his ground. 

“Then, too, oh my master, there is 
that matter of the two specks that I 
saw this morning behind us. ’ ’ 

Billy’s face grew grave. “Why 
didst thou not tell me ere this, little 
Prince of the Plains?” 

Sildiandar Khan and his confeder- 
ate that must be, following the plain 
trail they had left. Well, let them 
come. Billy felt himself more than a 
match for both of them as he locked 
at his Mannlicher and patted the flat 
automatic lovingly. If it came to a 
fight, he was more than willing, he 
and Chota Lai. If they two lost out — 
and then his thoughts turned to the 
faithful little bazar imp beside him. 
After what he had seen of Sikhandar 
Khan’s treatment of Chota — he shut 
his teeth with a snap. He must not 
fail. 

They ate from the canned pro- 
visions that they had brought ; ate in 
a cranny of sheltering boulders with 
the declining sun scarce warming the 
chill air of these high places ; then 
Billy half dozed against a solid rock 
as he watched and Chota Lai slept 
fitfully under his thin blanket until 
Billy wrapped his own about the 
sleeping child while the cold stars 
looked down on the unbroken solitude. 

i 

moon sank slowly to rest; 
dawn was not far off when they 
heard that first hoarse shout of teri’or. 
It was followed by another and 
another, until the hills echoed and re- 
echoed to the clamor. 

Billy flashed to his feet. “Come,” 
he said authoritatively to the wide- 
eyed boy as he played his flashlight 
about. Cautiously they moved through 
the gloom in the direction of the din, 
their flashlight picking out their path, 
while Billy’s revolver swung free in 
his other hand. 

What a sight met their eyes! Si- 
khandar Khan it was, indeed; a piti- 
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ful, terrorized wre6k of that bearded 
ruffian, straining and struggling des- 
perately against more of those odd 
ropes. Rayed from a common center 
these wei’e, like the spokes of a wheel, 
and fastened tightly to the rocks at 
waist height, while across them in con- 
centric circles that began at that com- 
mon center was another. 

As Sikhandai’ Khan saw them in the 
lightening dami he stretched an im- 
ploring arm to them and straggled 
anew while the network of ropes shook 
under the fury of his struggles. 

Gingerly Billy felt of the nearest 
strand of that ^d net before he set 
his weight upon it. His hand stiiek 
tenaciously to its , glistening, viscous 
surface. So that was how Sikhandar 
Khan was being held, was it? And 
in his eveiy struggle, whenever he 
touched it anew, that net but clung 
the tighter to the new hold. 

What the devil was it, anyway ‘I 
And whose the hand that had 
stretched it there? Billy dropped on 
all foul’s to crawl along under it after 
shouting to the frenzied man to cease 
straggling ; but it was doubtful if that 
fear-maddened one even heard him. 

Billy had no desire to have that 
sticky thing catch him helplessly by 
the back. He jammed his automatic 
into liis pocket and brought out his 
knife, intending to cut the man free; 
then he crawled carefully inward, 
glancing ever and anon at the bright- 
ening sky. The false dawn was done ; 
the day had come. 

Again came Sikhandar ’s frenzied 
thrashing, though he was now almost 
helplessly fastened to that dreadful 
net. Billy lay flat on the stony ground 
while tho.se viscous ropes vibrated 
dangerously close to his body. As the 
straggles ceased he crawled on again 
toward that helpless unfortunate. The 
first rays of the newly risen sun shone 
upon him and turned that net to gold, 
gilding that colorful human fly in this 
gigantic spiderweb. 

Thnt was what the damnable thing 
reminded him of: a monster spider- 


web — admitting for the moment that 
such a thing- could be. Billy had seen 
spiders in his travels that snared and 
killed small birds — with their webs a 
few feet across. Horrid, saucer- 
shaped things those spiders were, 
Avhose bite was poisonous, producing 
sickness that lasted for days, that 
might even cause death if not eared 
for ; but this — no, this was something 
entirely beyond his knowledge. He 
was uiider Sikhandar Khan now, and 
he rolled over on his back, 

“Be still, dog,” he ordered as he 
raised his knife. At the sound of his 
voice Sikhandar Khan thrashed more 
wildly than ever and his hoarse voice 
called upon all the gods of Hind for 
succor. 

“Be still, hut-parast (idol-worship- 
er),” growled Billy in disgast. 

“Ohe Billee Sahib, beware! The 
djinn! Behold, it comes!” screamed 
Chota Lai in accents of such terror 
that Billy’s upraised arm dropped 
paralyzed. The net above him vibrated 
with a curious trembling motion, 
Billy screwed his head around and lay 
stupefied with horror. Shades of all 
the- Sons of Eblis ! By the Thousand 
and One Shaitans of the deeper and 
nethermost Hells ! What was this ter- 
rible monster? Was it in very tnith 
one of those devils that the Hillmen 
swore inhabited tliese Avilds? 

Huge, leggj’’, bristly, it flashed to- 
ward them. Its legs covered a fifteen- 
foot circle; its body was a globular 
bag, gleaming iridescently Avith blues 
and greens and blacks, mottled Avith 
A’ivid red splotches the size of a man ’s 
head. In a sort of spiny plate on its 
front Avere set six gleaming black 
eyes that glinted redly in the golden 
haze. The plate and bag AA-ere borne 
on those huge spiky legs four feet or 
more above the net. 

It flashed onto the helpless man 
above him swifter than the eye could 
folffiAA"^ and paused there an instant 
AA’hile a lancet-like ai’m flashed into 
Sikhandar Bdian’s upturaed stomach. 

Sikhandar Khan'gaA’e a conATilsiA^e 
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shudder and hung limply below the 
hellish monster, while Billy in a daze 
of horror lay just below it, so close 
that he could almost touch the dam- 
nable thing. 

A spider! It couldn’t be — ^but it 
was — a spider greater than any that 
the world had ever seen ! And it stood 
there on its net above him sucking out 
the juices from that lifeless body that 
a moment before had been a man ! He 
heard Chota Lai sobbing and scream- 
ing in terror where he had left him. 

In a curious, detached sort of way 
Billy slowly and carefully drew his 
automatic, moving almost impercep- 
tibly. To his dazed faculties it seemed 
as though his mind stood apart from 
his body and watched those actions 
which were his OAvn as though they 
were those of a stranger. The gun 
flashed — once — twice — thrice — as 
Billy shot pointblank into that terrible 
thing just above him. The acrid fumes 
choked and blinded him, and when he 
could open his eyes again the Thing 
was gone, but Sikhandar Khan’s body 
still sagged limply above him. The 
man was dead ! Billy knew that from 
the drawn, pinched features. That 
hideous Thing had sucked every drop 
of blood from out the body. But the 
Thing was gone ! 

I T SEEMED ages before Billy retraced 
his slow, crawling way back to the 
shrinking, hysterical lad, and he him- 
self was shaking as with nervous ague. 

“Whence came the — the Shaitan?” 
Billy whispered. “And whither went 
it, oh my son?” 

Chota Lai clung wildly to him and 
pressed his shaking little body tightly 
against him. Billy eoidd feel the furi- 
ous, frightened beating of his heart 
in the little breast that pressed so 
close against his own. 

“Oh my master, let us fly. Quickly, 
ere it follow and leap upon us as it 

did upon that — that ” 

“There, there, lad,” Billy soothed, 
forcing himself to speak English. 
“It’s only a spider — but the biggest 
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thing I ever saw or heard of. It’s no 
devil, though it looks like one. Come, 
lad, where did it go?” He repeated 
the question in Urdu. 

Chota Lai’s only answer was to 
clutch him the tighter. 

“No! No! Billee SaJiib! Let us 
go! Do not seek the djinn! It will 
but take thee as it took that other,” 
he wailed. 

Gently Billy disengaged the lad’s 
arms from about his neck and picked 
up his Mannlicher. “Fear not for 
me, little one. I shall slay this Thing. 
Tell me but whither it went. ’ ’ 

Slowly he paced the wide circum- 
ference of the net, seeking the van- 
ished monster. On the opposite side 
he paused. Was that not one of the 
Thing’s legs projecting between those 
boulders ? 

“Heave thou a stone, my son,” 
he whispered to Chota Lai, who kept 
light by his side. The lad demurred. 
Billy insisted. At last Chota tossed 
a stone the size of a baseball in that 
direction. 

There was no movement, but Billy 
was more convinced than ever that it 
was one of the creature’s legs that he 
saw. He inched nearer and nearer 
imtil he had a glimpse of that bril- 
liantly colored horrible body. Slowly 
the rifle raised, flashed, and the hills 
thiindered to its sharp report. Still 
no movement. 

“Seest thou? It is as I said. The 
Thing is dead.” 

He drew nearer until he could see 
the horrid Thing in its entirety. It 
was surely dead. When he had satis- 
fled himself on that point he crawled 
under the net once more and succeed- 
ed in hacking down Sikhandar Khan ’s 
body and then in dragging it out. 

“First we bury this,” he said as 
Chota Lai begged him to leave. 

A shallow grave was dug at last and 
stones heaped above the miserable 
wretch before Billy Singleton with a 
vsigh set his face back along the way 
he had come. 

He had won through, but at what 
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a cost ! Had won through and 
reaped only a disappointment. “It's 
all in the game/' he grunted to him- 
self as he and Chota Lai were climb- 
ing back along that dizzy way they 
had come. He had hoped- — with a 
start he realized that he had come 
wholly without hopes or plans. He 
had come for the love of the game 
alone. 

A thousand feet they climbed in a 
little over a mile, and above them 
they could see the hillside where 
wound the path. 

“Be brave, thou Little Lion of the 
Plains,” Billy encouraged as they 
breasted that last steep boulder- 
stre\vn slope. 

The noise of a rifle soimded alx)ve 
that of the wind; Chota Lai gave an 
agonized yelp, spun round, and would 
have slipped down that dizzy slope 
had Billy not caught him by the arm 
and dragged him to the shelter of 
some boulders close at hand. 

‘ ‘ What the devil — why, you 're 
hurt, kid,” he exclaimed in surprize 
as he stared at his bloody hand. A 
flesh wound only, through the upper 
arm, he found out as he cut away the 
cloth. Luckily iro bones had been 
broken and no artery severed; the 
wound, though it bled fi-eely, and was 
painful, was not dangerous. 

“There to the left, he is, behind 
those biishcs, Billee Sahib,” whis- 
pered Chota Lai, grimacing with pain 
as Billy tore his own shirt to strips 
for bandages. ‘ ‘ I saw' the smoke as I 
fell.” 

“Why, you neiwj’ little beggar,” 
grinned Billy in delighted surprize. 

“Beggar will I never be again, 
Billee Sahib, lest I bring dishonor to 
thee,” and Chota Lai smiled faintly. 

“So be it. By the bullet that laid 
thee low, beggar shall thou never be 
again, but mine own son forevermore, 
Chota Lai.” 


He picked up the rifle again and 
peered roimd the edge of the protect- 
ing boulder. Again the report and 
the angry scream of the bullet as it 
ricocheted from the stone. 

“That devil can really shoot,” 
Billy whispered .softly to himself as 
he crawled swiftly downw'ard to 
another boulder, keeping carefully 
out of sight of the irnknowm marks- 
man. 

Then ensued a tedious game of 
stalking betw^een the two. An hour 
went by. Billy could see Chota Lai 
lying w'here he had left him, but 
glimpse that other he could not. He 
cursed softly as the sun dropped slow- 
ly toward the west. Something must 
be done. But what? 

Chota Lai solved the problem by 
standing up suddenly with a shout. 
Billy caught the gleam of the other’s 
rifle, saw^ him half rise, and then Billy 
shot sw’iftly in a panic of fear. Sup- 
pose that fellow got Chota Lai! The 
other's gun exploded, but the bullet 
went wild, for the brain behind it w^as 
done. Billy's steel-jacketed bullet had 
found its mark. The unknownr rifle- 
man half straightened, toppled over 
slowly and w^ent slithering down the 
slope head foremost, to drop olf that 
tremendous cliff, his rifle clattering 
after him as it dropped from his 
nerveless fingers. 

“Hast thou lost thy little gTain of 
sense, thou Son of Eblis?” Billy 
scolded as he helped Chota Lai up 
those last steep reaches. Chota Lai 
grinned — the impudent, carefree grin 
that had so endeared him to Billy. 

“Thou art my father and my 
mother,, oh Billee Sahib. I have eaten 
thy bread and thy salt. Shall I then 
forget it ? I stood up in sight so that 
one might show himself to thee. Wliat 
matter though I died, so thou wert 
freed?” 





b9 ePTnOOlPHflCOILTOA) 


"A great wave of living protoplasm 
swept through the streets, lichdng 
them clean of life.” 


The LI ft 



T flE first intimation the world 
received of the life-masters and 
of the doom that they were to 
loose upon it was contained in a news 
dispatch sent out by the great press 
syndicates from New York in the last 
week of May. That first article, a 
brief one, stated only that during the 
last day or so the beaches about the 
metropolis had been closed to bathei’s 
by reason of a thick scum of clear 
gray, jelly-like substance that had 
been left upon them by the retreating- 
tides. This clear slime, which ex- 
hibited a few signs of rudimentary 


life and movement, had been deposit- 
ed also by the tides upon the sea-walls 
and dock-piles about the city, and 
had been reported too from a score 
or more of places along the New Jer- 
sey and New England seaboard. These 
glistening deposits, the dispatch add- 
ed, were considered to be in all proba- 
bility the result of some sea-migration 
of a great mass of minute, jelly-like 
organisms. 

That first dispatch, the tx-ue sinister 
importance of which we can well un- 
derstand now, was treated at the time 
as merely one of scores of other re- 
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ports of mildly interesting incidents. 
The phenomenon was unusual, cer- 
tainly, but hardly enough so to merit 
any special attention. This was evi- 
denced by the small space given the 
matter by the New York newspapers 
on that same evening, most of them 
according it but a few inconspicuous 
lines; though one went so far as to 
l)ublish a photograph of the curious 
onlookers who had gathered to watch 
the glistening scum of the stuff, slow- 
ly moving and flexi^^g a little now and 
then, that had been deimsited on the 
Batterj’^ sea-wall. Save for these cas- 
ually curious ones, though, and the dis- 
gusted bathers who found themselves 
barred by it from their favorite 
beaches, it can not be said that any 
portion of the public, even in sueli 
seaside cities as New York, gave the 
advent of the glistening gray stuff any 
consideration on that afternoon and 
evening. It was not until the news- 
papers of the following morning, the 
26th, published their later dispatches 
on the phenomenon that the world, or 
the scientific world at least, began to 
awake to its extraordinary nature. 

Those dispatches converted the mat- 
ter from a mere unusual incident 
into something like a minor .sensation. 
For, according to them, the deposits 
of glistening gray slime had been left 
by the tides not only along the At- 
lantic coast but along the Pacific also, 
and not only along American shores 
but upon those of Europe and Asia 
and Africa, upon all the shores of 
all earth’s seas, in fact. Upon the 
jungle-bordered beaches of the Philip- 
pines, and the cold gray Norwegian 
diores, and the shelving sands of the 
Chilean coast, and the rocky cliffs of 
England, the retreating tides had 
left the same thick coatings of jelly- 
like, living slime. The phenomenon, 
whatever its cause, was world- Avide, as 
those morning dispatches showed, and 
because of that AAmrld-Avide scope Avas 
accorded a greatly increased space by 
the majority of that morning’s ucaa's- 
papers, seeming extraordinaiy enough 


to call for greater attention. And CA^en 
more extraordinary Avas it made, later 
in that day, by the Barr-hIcMasters 
controversy concerning it, that acrid 
dispute of scientists about the phe- 
nomenon’s causes that stirred even the 
public into a somewhat greater inter- 
est in it. 

The controversy was precipitated, 
with surprizing abruptness, by tho 
statement made by Dr. Almeric Barr 
early on the 26th. It was toAA'ard Dr. 
Barr, whose reputation among con- 
temporary biologists was exceeded 
only by tJiat of the brilliant Dr. Hei’- 
bert Munson of the Starford Foun- 
dation, that the puzzled ncAvspapers 
had turned Avhen the glistening de- 
I>osits had first appeai'ed at Ncav York. 
They had brought him samples of the 
stuff, asking his opinion of it, and his 
curiosity had been so stirred that he 
had imdertaken an analysis of it. 
It had proved, apparently, an inter- 
esting, enough analysis, for it AAms not 
until tlie next day that he had given 
to the Availing journals any summary 
of it. When that summary Avas pub- 
lished, though, appearing in the noon 
editions of that day’s papers, it 
piwed a startling one. 

The glistening deposits. Dr. Barr 
stated, Avere nothing more nor less 
that protoplasm, that gray, jellj^-liko 
stuff that is the primal life-substance, 
the basis of all life upon earth. Pro- 
toplasm itself, he explained, composed 
of an extremely complex mixture of 
organic compounds, had never l)een 
analyzed or even partly analyzed, and 
no more could tliese clear deposits bo 
analyzed, but his investigation had 
proA'ed Avithout doubt that they Avere 
living protoplasm, and not the minute 
organisms that had been supposed. 
The appearance of these deposits 
on all earth’s shores, he added, 
meant that great quantities of pro- 
toplasm had appeared in all eai’th’s 
seas, and that could be explained 
in only one Avay. Protoplasm, the 
primal life-stuff, had ai)peared in 
earth’s seas eons before, its complex 
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compounds built by some force out of 
the elements of sea-silt and sea-water 
themselves. And if those protoplasmic 
masses had formed spontaneously out 
of the sea’s elements eons befoi’e, giv- 
ing rise eventually to all earth’s life, 
it could only be supposed that similar 
great protoplasmic masses had now 
suddenly formed again in earth ’s seas 
in the same way as in the remote past. 

That first report of Dr. Barr’s, 
though puzzling enough to a news- 
paper reading public but little inter- 
ested in talk of organic and inorganic 
eompoimds, proved a sensation in the 
scientific and especially in the biolog- 
ical world. The New York biologist’s 
classification of the clear, jelly-like de- 
posits as protoplasm was, it was ad- 
mitted, correct; since by that time 
scientists in laboratories at London 
and Stockholm and Sydney had con- 
firmed independently the fact that the 
glistening gray stuff was indeed the 
basic life-substance of earth. What, 
was not admitted, though, and what 
swiftly became the center of as fiery 
a scientific controversy as could be re- 
called, was his contention that the 
great masses of protoplasm which had 
apparently appeai’ed throughout the 
seas had been formed spontaneously 
fi'om the sea’s inorganic elements, as 
in the remote past. That contention, 
within hours of the time his statement 
was published, became a veritable 
storm-center of conflicting scientific 
opinioiT. 

The opinion of a great mass of biol- 
ogists Avas curtly summed up late in 
that afternoon by Professor Theodore 
Mciilaster, biologist-in-chief of one of 
the great lilassaehusetts universities. 
“While Dr. Barr is undoubtedly right 
in assuming that great quantities of 
protoplasm have in some way ap- 
peared in all earth’s seas,’’ he stated, 
“his theory that those masses have 
fonned suddenly out of the sea’s in- 
organic elements is, with all respect, 
a crazy one. It is true that in the 
earth’s youth such great protoplas- 
mic masses did form thus from the 


elements of sea-silt, but we know 
that their process of formation, their 
change from inorganic to organic 
living matter, required eons in itself 
to complete, so slow was it. This 
hypothesis, therefore, that the same 
great process has taken place on a 
world-wide scale Avithin a day or so 
is patently absurd. Jly own theory is 
that great masses of protoplasm have 
existed from the remote past on the 
sea’s floor, and that some subterra- 
nean or submarine convulsion has 
throAAm them up to be scattered by the 
tides upon all earth’s coasts.’’ 

This ncAV theory, it must be ad- 
mitted, fomid much greater support 
in biological circles than the more 
radical one of Dr. Barr, but it Avas 
roundly criticized by the latter. The 
presence of protoplasm in great mass- 
es on the sea’s floor, he pointed out, 
had never been detected by any of the 
great oceanographic expeditions of 
the past, and the stupid hypothesis of 
a submarine convulsion could hardly 
be held Avhen there Avas no slightest 
seismographie evidence of such a con- 
vulsion having taken place Avithin the 
last weeks. Dr. Barr was supported 
in these criticisms by a number of 
fellow biologists, and so acrid had be- 
come the exchange of opinions by the 
next day, the 27th, that one of the 
great scientific societies, the World 
Science Association, stepped in. It 
proposed to settle the question of the 
phenomenon’s causes to the satisfac- 
tion of public and scientists alike by 
appointing a committee of research 
to inA'estigate it, to be headed by Di*. 
Herbert Munson of the Starford 
Foundation, the most noted biologist 
of the day. 

This Avas a proposition acceptable 
to all, for the cold, massive Dr. Mun- 
son’s competence and scientific im- 
partiality were iinquestioned. The 
World Science Association found, 
however, to its disappointment, that 
the brilliant biologist had been absent 
from the Starford Foundation for 
some months. He had established a 
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laboratory at Cone Island, a little isle 
, of rock and sand off the north Maine 
I coast, it was stated, and was engaged 
! in research there with a small group 
of scientists, which included Dr. Al- 
bert Labreau, a famous bio-chemist; 
Harlan Kingsford, electro-dynamics 
expert of the American Electric Com- 
pany; Dr. Heraian Krauner, the 
noted German bio-physicist, whose 
studies of the biological effects of 
radio-active vibrations had been the 
subject of much discussion; and Dr. 
Richard Mallett, a rising young cytol- 
ogist, who was also of the Starford 
Foundation. 

It was from another of the younger 
scientists at the Foundation, Dr. 
Ernest Ralton, that the Association 
had secured this statement of Dr. 
Munson’s whereabouts, and Raltori 
had offered, moreover, to fly noil:!! in 
his plane to the island and lay the As- 
sociation ’s request before the famous 
biologist. This offer had been at once 
accepted, for it was not doubted that 
Dr. Munson’s passion for experimen- 
tation would cause him to accept the 
chief place on the committee of re- 
search. Late on the afternoon of the 
27th, therefore, announcement was 
made from the World Science Associ- 
ation’s office that Ralton had left in 
his plane for the island, and that 
when he returned with Dr. Munson 
the Association’s committee of re- 
search would be formed and would 
start its investigations. 

This announcement, though it 
caused the disputing biologists to 
await keenly Dr. Munson’s return, 
proved unexciting to newspapei’s and 
public, whose first half-interest in the 
phenomenon had begun to wane. The 
newspapei-s, indeed, in publishing the 
Association’s announcement humor- 
ously suggested that the whole con- 
troversy over the origin of some slime 
on the world’s beaches was a battle 
between tweedledum and tweedledee. 
And the public, with a guffaw or a 
smile, assented. The whole thing 
merely went to show the craziness of 


scientists — thus did common sense de- 
liver itself, that evening. Common 
sense was not to suspect, certainly, 
what strange craziness it was that lay 
behind the appearance of that glisten- 
ing slime. Common sense was not to 
dream, until it awoke to the thunder 
of crashing worlds, what terrible 
craziness it was that had loosed upon 
humanity with that glistening .scum a 
titanic tide of dreadful death Avhieh 
even at that moment was surgmg 
slowly upward to sweep across all the 
world. 

2 

J UST before midnight on that same 
night it was, less than a dozen 
hours after the Association’s an- 
nouncement, that the hoiTor broke 
upon the world. Had the thing come 
gradually upon us, place by place and 
event after event, it would be possible 
to give some consecutive account of it, 
now. But, crashing down upon almost 
all the astounded world at the same 
moment as it did, the very scope of it 
makes futile any efforts to describe 
completely the terror of that world 
when it awoke to doom. It is enough, 
indeed, if we can give some impi'es- 
sion of its action at such a city as 
New York, for there, of all places, its 
horror was the most intensified. 

The accounts of the thing’s coming 
to New York are almost numberless, 
and it is from one of these, that of 
Edward Worley, that we find what is 
perhaps our most vivid picture of the 
thing. Worley’s account, to which ho 
has given the somewhat banal title of 
My Experiences in the Life Horror, 
not only gives us a description of the 
first coming of the horror at New 
York, but summarizes in' fact the ac- 
tion of the thing over all the world. 
For as it was in New York that night, 
so it was in a thousand seaside cities 
in that same hour, and what Worley 
saw in its streets was seen by millions 
of horror-stricken men in that same 
night. The magnitude of the thing 
was greater at New York, but the hor- 
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ror was the same, as Worley indeed 
points out. 

This Edward Worley figures un- 
consciously m his own narrative as a 
somewhat commonplace individual, a 
middle-aged person, tlie greater part 
of whose days had been spent in the 
adding and subtracting of figures in 
a Bi’oad Street broker’s office. To 
avoid crowded subways, as he tells us, 
Worley had taken rooms in one of the 
narrow lodging-houses jammed in 
here and there east of the financial 
section, at Manhattan’s lower extrem- 
ity. It was this fact that conspii-ed 
with circumstances to project Worley 
into the very heart of the terror’s first 
coming. For, a half-hour before mid- 
night on that fateful night of the 27th, 
he had decided that a short stroll 
through the warm spring air would be 
a pleasant one, and his steps had led 
him southward toward the Battery’s 
little open park. 

It was an hour, that just before 
midnight, when the southern end of 
that great island-mass of struetui'es 
that is New York lies beneath a silence 
ind a loneliness supernatural, almost. 
So it seemed to Worley, at least, 
strolling southward in the warm 
spring night through the silent streets, 
from one pool of corner lamplight to 
another, between the towering, vast 
buildings that loomed into the dark- 
ness on either side. Those buildings, 
the center of unparalleled activity in 
the houi-s of day, lay as silent beneatli 
the white spring stars as though they 
were the still unbroken ruins of some 
mighty, deserted city. Northward, 
from the midtown section, a glow of 
light against the sky told of the life 
that still surged through the crowded 
streets there, but Worley, strolling on, 
met none save an occasional police- 
man who eyed him keenly beneath the 
corner lights. Then within moments 
more puffs of fresh salt air came to 
his nostrils, and he was passing out 
between the last of the great build- 
ings, out beneath the looming tracks 


\ 

of the elevated and into the silent 
little park. 

As Worley tells it, he had strolled 
half-way across the darkened park, 
toward its southern sea-wall ’s rail, be- 
fore he sensed that anything unusual 
lay before him. The gleaming waters 
stretching out into the darkness, 
the gliding lights of small craft 
here and there upon them, the other 
far-flung blinking lights of Brooklyn 
and the Jersey cities, away to left and 
to right — these wei’e all that engrossed 
his attention in tliose first moments. 
Then, as he drew within yards of the 
southern rail, he stopped abruptly 
short. He had glimpsed, suddenly, a 
great glistening wet mass that lay at 
the sea-wall’s edge, ahead of him, and 
that seemed to be slowly moving. 

“It was,” he says, “just as though 
someone had diunped a great mass of 
glistening gelatin at the pai’k’s edge, 
wet and gleaming there in the light 
of the few seattei’ed bulbs about me. 
All along the park’s edge, along 
its sea-wall, that glistening mass 
stretched, hanging down over the wall 
into the lapping sea-waters, and as 
the stuff seemed slowly moving I 
thought it for that moment to bo 
pouring down into the sea beneath. 
Then as I stood there, gazing at tliat 
smooth-flowing movement of the 
gleaming stuff, I saw something that 
made me rub my eyes in amazement. 
The glistening masses were not flow- 
ing down into the sea at all, I saw, 
birt instead were flowing up from it ! ” 

For a moment of utter astonishment 
Woi’ley stood still, gazing toward the 
stuff. A gray, glistening mass, it was 
pouring slowly and smoothly up over 
the wall ’s edge, from the sea beneath, 
flowing steadily up onto the surface 
of the park and adding to the great, 
gleaming mass of the stuff that lay 
already all around that park’s sea- 
edge ! The thing was unprecedented ; 
it was incredible, and for a moment 
that seemed ^unending to Woi-ley 
he stared toward those shining, gath- 
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ering jelly-like masses that were flow- 
ing and flexing and writhing a few 
feet before him. Then suddenly a 
great, thick loop of the glistening jelly 
— a great ann — projected itself out 
from the gliding masses and darted 
straight toward him! 

It was that that finally broke the 
spell of Worley’s stupefaction, for 
as the great arm looped toward him 
he staggered back, giving unconscious 
utterance to a high scream. At that 
same moment of utter horror, he says, 
by some strange trick of the mind 
there had flashed across his brain re- 
membrance of the feebly moving clear 
slime that had been found on beach 
and sea-wall in the last days, but that 
fleeting thought di.ssolved for the 
moment in the stark horror that now 
filled him. Another great looping arm 
had shot out beside the first, length- 
ening smoothly and swiftly toward 
him, while the gliding, jelly-like mass- 
es from which both projected were 
floAving toward him, across grass and 
paving — great glistening, amorphous 
bulks a full yard in height, now, 
gathering greater bulk each moment 
by the masses that still were flowing 
up from the waters over tlie park’s 
Avail to add to them. Worley, though, 
had seen this in but a single dazed 
glimpse, for as the second arm had 
shot toward him he had stumbled 
backward again, crying out, and then 
was running weakly toward the park’s 
north end. 

F rom beneath the overhung ele- 
vated tracks, as he ran toward 
them, there leapt to meet him two 
blue-coated figures, one with a pistol 
gleaming in his hand, and at sight of 
the policeman whom his cries had 
summoned Worley became incoherent 
in his horror. 

“Coming out of the water over the 
park ! ” he could onlj”- tell them hoarse- 
ly, gesturing toward the southern end. 
“Gray jelly-stuff — protoplasm like it 
said in the newspapers — ^masses of it 
coming out ” 


The two surveyed him doubtfully 
a moment, then, peering into the dark- 
ness at the park’s loAA’^er end, began to 
walk slowly in that direction, their 
weapons outstretched*. His heart 
pounding rapidly Worley watched 
them vanishing into the darkness. 
There was a moment of silence, a si- 
lence in which the rattle of a train far 
to the north came pretematurally 
loudly to his ears. Then he heard a 
sudden sharp exclamation from the 
darkneas southAvard, and the next 
moment the darkness was split by 
a spurt of flame and the deafening 
I'attle of shots. Then, against the 
gleaming Avaters. beyond, he glimpsed 
great arms flashing upward like dark, 
mighty tentacles, and as they flashed 
doAvn again the ^ots ceased, there 
AA^ere sharp screams, suddenly cut off, 
and then silence again. Worley, trem- 
bling, gazed still doAvn into the little 
park, and after a moment saw move- 
ment there, a slow movement ap- 
proaching him. Finally it came with- 
in the radiance of the nearer lights, 
and he saw that it was the great, glis- 
tening, gray masses, flowing smoothly 
across the park toAvard him, flowing 
up as smoothly still from the waters 
around it, and that in the clear, jelly- 
like bulk gliding tOAvard him Avere 
held, like flies in amber, the dark, 
tAvisted bodies of two men! 

With that sight a daze of horror 
settled upon Worley’s brain. He 
was dimly aware that he was racing 
unsteadily northAvard from the park, 
throiAgh the darkened, silent streets, 
that from somewhere else behind him 
were coming other screams, the high 
screams of a woman, this time, and 
that from away across tlie waters to 
the east had come suddenly other 
faint, agonized cries. He heard as 
though from a great distance a sud- 
den babel of shouts and screams that 
swept along the great city’s edges like 
spreading flame, heard bells jangling 
suddenly out to add to that uproar. 
By then he had staggered eastward 
into the district of his OAvn lodgings. 
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moved by imeonscious habit, but as he 
stimabled down one of those narrow 
streets eastward a sudden rising up- 
roar a few blocks ahead of him 
brought him to a stand-still. Then, 
the first swirling mists of horror lift- 
ing from his brain, he stared do\vn 
along the narrow street. 

Along its darkened! length only 
circular patches of light at intersec- 
tions were visible to him but now he 
saw, fleeing into those light-areas to- 
w'ard him, a growing mob of half- 
dressed people who were pouring from 
the bordei’ing buildings into the 
street, running wildly with ges- 
ticulating hands and wdth hoarse cries 
of animal fear. Far down the street, 
almost to the waterfront eastward, 
Worley could see that growing mob 
pouring forth, fleeing toward him, and 
then he saw, too, what was behind 
them and what they fled from so wild- 
ly. For at the narrow street’s east- 
ern end there was rolling smoothly 
toward him, and after those fleeing 
figures, a great, glistening gray wave, 
waist-high, a gliding mass of gleam- 
ing jelly-stuff that stretched across the 
street’s width and flowed effortlessly 
after the fugitives, great looping arms 
fonning from it and reaching forth to 
draw them back into its glistening 
masses, that flowed smoothly onward 
with those, fugitives’ bodies in their 
grip! 

Remembrance of half-read news- 
paper articles flashed again over Wor- 
ley’s brain in that moment. “Proto- 
plasm!” he cried, unconsciously, 
again. “Masses of it — and sweeping 
up over all the city ! ’ ’ 

For in ever-increasing floods the 
gray, glistening masses of protoplasm 
were rolling forward, from the waters 
eastward; ivere surging through the 
narrow streets with that fear-crazed 
mob fleeing before them ; were flowing 
swiftly and smoothly into buildings, 
from the interior of which came tei’- 
rible shrieks ; were shooting forth 
great tentacle arms of their own jelly- 
like substance to catch and draw back 


the weeping little figures that fled 
before it. A mighty, mindless, brain- 
less, neiweless monster, a great wave 
of living protoplasm that was sweep- 
up and flowing through streets and 
buildings to lick them clean of all life ! 
From southward, and from westward, 
were coming screams and cries as 
other great waves poured through the 
streets, as out over the doomed great 
city there poured from the waters 
about it that mighty tide of death! 

W^orley leapt back, suddenly, as 
down the street from behind him there 
roared a long police-car, the fleeing 
mob ahead splitting to both sides as 
it thundered through. It skidded to 
a stop but yards from that advancing, 
glistening wave, and Worley saAV 
blue-coated figures tumbling from it, 
staring in an amazement of horror 
at the great gleaming wave of pro- 
toplasm rolling toward them, then 
recovering themselves and lining 
swiftly across the street before it. 
Then there came the swift sharp 
drumming of powerful riot-gmis, 
spraying tearing steel bullets into 
that advancing wave. At the same 
time came the dull detonation of 
grenades, hurled into the glistening 
masses, and for a moment Worley 
stared dovui toward them in .sudden 
leaping hope. 

But the flood of protoplasm rolled 
onward, unchecked, unheeding. The 
bullets that tore through its jelly-like 
masses left holes that closed instantly 
of themselves. The bombs that ex- 
ploded in those masses splashed! them 
violently to every side, but in the next 
moment the glistening fragments had 
flowed smoothly fomard of them- 
selves; had joined together again in a 
solid flood ; were sweeping resistlessly 
forward. Before the men lined across 
the street could comprehend the fact 
that the thing before them could not 
be killed', or even hurt, by human 
means, the wave had advanced upon 
them; a myriad tentacle-arms had 
whipped out of it toward them; and 
then it had gripped and had rolled 
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over them, ivas gliding still smoothly 
on with their dark bodies visible in 
its cleaa' gray masses. 

N ever afterward could Worley re- 
member elearly the things that 
befell him in the next moments. He 
knew that with that sight a final mad 
frenzy of utter horror and - despair 
had settled upon him, that with those 
other fleeing figures he was stumbling 
through the naiTow streets toward 
the northward and the one chance of 
escape fi’om the death-trap that the 
island had become, but his impres- 
sions of those mad moments were al- 
ways hazy, dim. Striking, trampling, 
pusliing, he and' the panic-driven 
mobs about him fought their way 
thi’ough the choked streets, through 
the dai'kness of that di’ead night, 
while ever behind them, from south 
and east and west, there glided upon 
their track ^the mighty wave of pro- 
toplasm, calm, smooth, effortless, 
sweeping out over the idand ’s tip and 
up through its narrow streets, ab- 
sorbing into itself steadily the ex- 
hausted fugitives who fled before it, 
advancing northward and inward 
from the city’s sides with its vast, 
glistening masses still steadily in- 
creased by the floods of protoplasm 
pouring up from the encircling waters. 

To Worley, then, it was as though 
he was pushing his way onward 
through the feai'-ehoked nightmares 
of some terrifying dream. The hoarse 
shouts of the fleeing thousands who 
wei’e pouring foiih from all the city’s 
buildhigs to flee northward about 
him ; the frantic clanging of bells and 
screeching of whistles ; the thunder of 
bombs aaid crack of rifles as the city’s 
defenders sought in vain to halt those 
gliding, irresistible masses; the ago- 
nized shrieks of those who fell before 
the great wave of death, of those 
trapped by it in buildings or in blind 
streets; the faint, fai’ roar of panic 
that came from the other cities west 
and eastward; these merged in his 


mind into one mighty, unceasing bel- 
low of utter terror. 

For how many hours Worley had 
fouglit his way northward through 
the hoiTor-driven millions that surged 
through the night of the city'’s streets 
before he reached at last the island’s 
northern heights, he could not guess. 
There, pausing and swaying in a door- 
way w'hile tlie roaring crowds surged 
ever by him toward the Harlem River 
bridges that were the sole gates of es- 
cape from the island of death, he 
peered southward through the dark- 
ness. The great city, a far-flung mass 
of blinking lights, stretched before 
lum, its streets alive here and there 
with other moving lights, with the 
mobs that surged wildly northw’ard to 
escape from it, and from whom arose 
a dull, far roar of fear. Farther 
southward, though, in the midtowm 
and lower sections, no lights moved, 
and there arose no cries, for there, 
surging up about and across the island 
like a great tide of utter silence and 
death, there rolled the mighty proto- 
plasmic masses, sweeping all before 
them as they poured still up from the 
bordering seas, gliding onward in a 
single gigantic, glistening wave. As 
Worley turned and fought northwai’d 
again with the crazed mobs that filled 
the streets, it came to him dully to 
wonder Avhether on all earth was any 
place of refuge from those mighty, 
mindless masses that had rolled out 
so suddenly and strangely from the 
sea. 

Had Worley but known it, as he 
struggled northward through the last 
hours of that dread night, it was not 
at New York alone but on all the 
shores and in all the seaside chics of 
earth that humanity was fleeing at 
that moment before the protoplasmic 
tides of death. Up from all earth’s 
seas at tlie same hour, the same mo- 
ment almost, had rolled the same 
mighty glistening waves, flowing up- 
ward and sweeping out over mighty 
cities, and througli tiny villages, and 
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over lonely, barren beaches — gigantic 
glistening protoplasm masses gliding 
at the same hour through the streets 
of London, and of Yokohama, of 
Copenhagen and of Miami, in a thou- 
sand cities sweeping humanity in fear- 
mad mobs before them. 

Doom! It was the word that was 
flashing already from city and village 
by the sea to those inland, the wmrd 
that was bursting across an astounded 
and horror-stricken world in those 
dread hours. The mighty waves of 
protoplasm, whatever their unthink- 
able origin, were unstopped, were un- 
stoppable. Bullet and bomb and knife 
were harmless to them. High-explosive 
shells had scattered the waves only to 
have them in another moment join 
again, and military batteries hastily 
summoned had fired round upon 
I’ound until they had been wiped out 
by those calmly advancing floods. 
Planes had swooped to bomb them 
with no greater effect than the shells. 
Gas had no effect upon these living 
floods. Onward, outward, they rolled, 
mighty glistening masses flowing up- 
ward from the sea to sweep across all 
the earth. 

Doom ! Man was facing it, and the 
reign and existence of man, witJi 
every horror-filled mes6a.ge coming by 
clicking wire or unseen radio-wave. 
England had become a deatli-trap, the 
mighty waves of protoplasm rolling 
in from all its coasts. India and Ma- 
laya were infernos of superstitious 
fear and horror as their crowded pop- 
ulations fled before the tides of death. 
African and Australian coasts were 
overwhelmed with the advancing glis- 
tening masses. The Panama isthmus 
had been covered by the protoplasm, 
severing the two American continents. 
Great ships at sea and in port had 
been dragged down into the depths by 
the up-reaching, towering masses. 
Doom ! For ever, in those dread hours 
before the dawn, the calmly advancing 
waves were sweeping inland from 
every coast to cover all the world, and 
ever absorbing into their glistening 


masses, as a jelly-fish might absorb in- 
fusoria, thousands upon hundreds of 
thousands of fugitives, diawing them 
within its mindless living masses and 
rolling remorselessly on. Dawn of day 
found all the organizations of man 
crumbled before the doom closing 
upon them, all the world ’s millions in 
blind, horror-stricken flight before 
the protoplasmic tides of death. The 
thing was eating up humanity ! 

3 

I T HAD been late on the afternoon of 
the 27th, less than a half-score 
hours before the breaking of that 
great terror upon the world, that 
young Bmest Ralton had sped away 
to the northeast in his plane, to-ward 
the barren little island retreat of Dr. 
Munson and his associates. It was 
not primarily to see IMunson, of whom 
he stood in some awe, that Ralton 
had offered to make the trip, but to 
visit yoimg Dr. Richard Mallett, his 
particular friend, wliom he had not 
seen since the departure of the Mun- 
son party for the island some months 
before. The request of the Associa- 
tion had given him a valid excuse for 
making the trip, however, and so, 
slanting up above Manhattan ’s massed 
and sky-flung towers Ralton had cir- 
cled once and then headed away into 
the gray haze northward. 

Hour followed hour while the gray 
New England coast slid back like a 
great map beneath him, the sun sink- 
ing ever to the horizon westwai’d as 
he roared on. Hardly conscious of 
more than the steady, even song of 
the motor and the ru^ of wind about 
him, Ralton checked his progress 
automatically by the natural features 
of the coast below Iiim, and at last 
was flying noifhward over the tangle 
of deeply indented bays and islands 
that forms the Blaine coast, veering 
outward from it over the gray waters 
to the east, and peering intently for 
Cone Island. The sun had dipped to 
the horizon, by then, but lie knew 
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from Mallett’s account that the island 
should be clearly discernible by rea- 
son of the gigantic squat cone of rock 
that rose from its level sands. 

Dusk was dropping upon the world, 
though, and R^ton had become slight- 
ly anxious before he glimpsed it at 
last, a huge, dark, squat cone, its 
broad summit flattened as though by 
some giant hand, that seemed to rise 
directly out of the gray waters miles 
from the coast. It was with a feel- 
ing of some relief that he sent his 
plane circling down toward the place, 
and as it loomed larger beneath him 
in the failing light he scanned it close- 
ly. The island itself, he saw, was 
roughly circular, perhaps a dozen 
miles across, a barren, level stretch of 
sands from whose center the great 
squat cone of rock arose, a curious 
formation frequent on such islands 
and carved out by the w'ind-driven 
sands. The cone’s steep sides of rock, 
almost vertical, could not be more 
than a few hundred feet in height, 
Ralton estimated, but its broad, flat 
summit was several times that in di- 
ameter. And now, as he wheeled 
down toward that summit, he saw^ that 
upon it were the laboratories of the 
men he sought, long, low buildings of 
white concrete grouped in a rough 
circle about the summit. 

The circle enclosed by the build- 
ings, though, save for some great loom- 
ing object at the center which he 
could but vaguely make out, was clear 
and flat, and seemed to Ralton of suf- 
ficient extent to permit the landing 
of his little plane. Carefully wheel- 
ing again over the place, he spiraled 
slowly doum toward it. Even througli 
the dusk he could see that no human 
figures were visible beneath, though 
from one of the buildings came a 
white spark of light. Dovuiward still 
he circled, therefore, until at last he 
was dipping gently into the open 
clearing at the summit’s center, ran- 
ning along over its smooth I’ock sur- 
face for a few seconds and then 
commg to a stop just before one of 


the encircling buildings. A moment 
more and Ralton had clambered forth 
and stood gazing into the dusk about 
him. 

It was apparent that his coming had 
not yet been noticed, since he had cut 
off the plane’s motor high above, and 
no one had yet emei’ged from the 
buildings about him. He glanced 
around them luieertainly, then started 
across the open clearing toward one at 
the opposite side, from whose door 
and windows came the white light he 
had glimpsed from above. Half-way 
across the clearing, though, he slowed, 
came to a stop. He had halted be- 
fore the great object at its center 
which he had but vaguely glimpsed 
from above, but which now, looming 
a few feet before him, was so ex- 
traordinary in appearance as to turn 
all his interest and attention upon it 
for the moment. 

It was a great globe, a giant sphere 
of burnished metal fully fifty feet in 
diameter, resting upon a massive 
metal pedestal that had been sunk 
into the rock. From the top of the 
great globe a thin, needle-like rod of 
metal, tapermg to a point, projected 
perpendicularly upward, while from 
the pedestal-base a network of connec- 
tions ran to some two or thi’ee of the 
long, low buildings about the summit. 
From these buildings came the throb- 
bing of unceasing mechanisms of 
some sort, but from the globe itself 
arose only a fine, incessant hum, hard- 
ly to be heard, though givmg to Ral- 
ton in some way an impression of ter- 
rific power. At the point where the 
myriad black-covered connections ran 
into the globe’s base there rose beside 
it, on a ti’ipod of metal standards, a 
box-like black-gleaming object upon 
whose face were set a dozen or more 
glass-fronted dials, their needles trem- 
bling with the power racing through 
them; a series of switches and auto- 
matic eii’cuit-breakers ; and a single 
bulbous black knob which moved up 
and doAvn a vertical slot in the switch- 
board, apparently. 
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The sides of that slot, Ralton saw, 
were finely graduated, the knob-lever 
resting almost at its bottom. Near 
the slot’s top small white letters mset 
beside it spelled “ Ultra-Hertzian Vi- 
brations.” An inch or so beneath, 
beside the slot in similar lettering, 
was ‘ ‘ Hertzian Vibrations. ’ ’ Beneath 
that, in turn, “Light Vibrations,” 
“Heat Radiation Vibrations,” “Ra- 
dio-active (Gamma) Vibrations,” then 
“Cosmic Ray Vibrations,” at which 
the black switch-knob rested, and low- 
est of all a simple zero. Ralton stared 
at the thing in astonishment. It was 
the entire range of etheric vibrations 
that was lettered in order there before 
him, he knew, from highest to lowest, 
but for what reason? This great 
globe-mechanism, what could Wolo- 
gists be doing 

A cry from behind whirled him 
about, a cry of fierce rage from the 
door of the white-lit laboratory build- 
ing beyond him. Framed in that 
doorway stood a massive-figured, gray- 
haired man, eyes burning and face 
contorted as he saw Ralton, while 
from the white-lit room behind him 
other figures were surging forward. 

Ralton took a quick step toward 
them. ‘ ‘ Dr. Munson ! ” he said, eager- 
ly, advancing toward that massive 
figure, then stopped. For Munson 
and the others, with inarticulate cries 
of rage, had leapt forward toward 
him! He shrank instinctively back, 
heard the massive leader of the gi*oup 
crying, “Get him back — back from 
that condenser!” Then before his 
dazed understanding could credit 
what was happening the other’s were 
upon him, and flung him sidewise to 
the ground, Ralton, uncomprehend- 
ing still but in an instinctive re- 
vulsion of antagonism, struck fiercely 
out at them, felt one or two give back 
before his blows, strove to struggle 
up to his feet. Then he heard another 
commanding shout from Munson, in 
the background ; something hard 
crashed dorvn upon his head and sent 


blinding light through his brain, and 
he kitew no moi’e. 

C onsciousness, when it finally came 
back to him, informed him fii’st of 
two things, that his head was aching 
violently, and that he was lying on 
some hard surface in a dark and quiet 
place. He stirred a little, opened his 
eyes. It was a comer of a bare and 
empty concrete-walled room that he 
lay in, a dim radiance of starlight 
coming in through two barred vun- 
dows in its walls. Then, as he strove 
to sit erect, he glimpsed a dark figure 
gazing outward through one of those 
windows, a figure that turned at his 
sound of movement and came swiftly 
across the room toward him, crouch- 
ing do\vn beside him and supporting 
him. Even in the dimness of the 
room and through his dazed senses 
Ralton recognized the other, and he 
gasped at sight of him. 

“Mallett!” he whispered. “Good 
God, Mallett — what has happened 
here?” 

The other’s voice was high and 
strange. “Steady, Ralton,” he told 
him. “You’ve come into the heart of 
a hell, here — and Munson and the rest 
the fiends. ’ ’ 

“But what are they doing — Mun- 
son and the others?” Ralton asked 
dazedly. “I came up here in my 
plane — horn’s ago, it seems — to bring 

a message to Munson ” 

And briefly he told Mallett of the 
phenomenon of the protoplasm de- 
posits that had brought him north to 
the island. 

Mallett listened, silently, brooding- 
ly. “That protoplasmic slime,” he 
said, finally, “you knew of it, the 
woi’ld knew of it, but who knew what 
lay behind it, what was to come of it, 
what has already come of it?” 

The face of Ralton expressed his 
bewilderment, and the other lifted 
him suddenly to his feet, toward one 
of the metal-barred little windows at 
the room ’s comer. 
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“Down there, Ralton,’’ he said, 
pointing do'VTOward and outward into 
the starlit night. “That is what has 
come — what is coming — out of the 
tiling, in these last hours that ;s'gu ’ ve 
lain here unconscious. That is what 
is coming now over all the world. ’ ’ 

Ralton stared downward, uneom- 
prehendingly. The buildiitg of which 
the room tvas a part was located at the 
very edge of the great cone ’s summit, 
and from that window he could look 
far across the .level sands of the little 
island, lying pale beneath the dim 
starlight, away to the foam-fringed 
line of the shore. Up and out from 
the shore now, though, he discerned 
what seemed a mighty glistening gray 
wave creeping in over the level sands, 
a thick, gleaming, jelly-like mass roll- 
ing in toAvard the central cone. He 
turned toward IMallett, deeper be- 
wilderment on his countenance. 

“That great gray wave, Mallett!” 
he exclaimed. “It can’t be ” 

“Protoplasm?” the other said. 
“Protoplasm like that found on the 
world’s beaches? But it is, Ralton, 
a great wave of living protoplasm, 
rolling out of all earth’s seas in a 
great tide of death across the earth! 
And Munson and the others oidside 
nr^ the ones who have loosed it on the 
amid!” 

Ralton felt his already dazed brain 
tunihig at the other’s words, but be- 
fore his stunned astonisliment could 
find expression Mallett had gripped 
his shoulder, was crouching again 
Avith him in the room’s comei’, speak- 
ing on. - 

“You ImoAA’, Ralton, hoAV Dr. Mun- 
son and the other four of us came up 
here to Cone Island, hardly more than 
a half-dozen anonths ago. Surely a 
sti’angely A-ai'iegated assoi’tment of 
scientists Ave must have seemed for a 
biologist to take with him. Labreau, 
the bio-chemist; Eungsford, the elee- 
ti'ical expei’t ; Kraunei’, the bio-physi- 
eist; and I, the cytologist, the cell- 
specialist ; a strange eaaough, quintet 
we AA^ere, but one AYhei# coinbined 

■ r, ■: 


laaowledge one would think could 
solve any scientific problem. Aiad it 
Avas for that pui’pose that Dr. Mianson 
had assembled us. He Avished to solve 
a problem, one that is indeed aaid al- 
ways has beeti the gi’eatest of all 
scientific problems. And that prob- 
lem was the origin of life it.self. 

“How did life first originate upon 
this earth? That is a question to 
AA^hieh biology, the science of life, can 
answer nothing. We know that once 
the earth Avas a fierj' furnace in AA'hich 
no life could exist, and that somehow 
after its cooling there rose in its pri- 
meval seas the first life, protoplasm, 
the basic life-stuff of AA'hieh all earth'’s 
living creatures are built, from Avhieh 
all have come on the road of evolu- 
tion. Protoplasm arose, somehoAV, 
from the elements of sea-silt, its com- 
plex compounds formed by some 
strange force out of those elements. 
What force it was that had driven 
the process on, that had caused the 
formation of those first gi’oat masses 
of protoplasm in earth’s seas, no biolo- 
gist has ever been able to say. But 
Miuison believed that he could dis- 
cover that force and prove his dis- 
covery, and AA'hen he outlined his plan 
to us we leapt at the chance. He had 
fixed upon this island. Cone Island, 
as the place for our researches, both 
because of the seclusion we desired 
and for anothei* reason he disclosed 
later; so gathering all the equipment 
and supplies we Avould need Ave came 
here. 

“It Avns hi a tug cliartered at Bos- 
ton that we came, bruigiug AAdtli us 
worlanen and supplies for the erec- 
tion of these laboratoiy buildings. At 
Dr. Munson’s dii’ection they Avere 
built here upon the great cone’s sum- 
mit, though so st.eep are the rock 
sides that only by means of metal lad- 
ders set hi the rock could Ave ascend 
and descend from the sands below. 
The greater part of our time, how- 
ever, we planned to spend up here, 
and so the buildings Avere run np here 
and all of our great cases of equip- 
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ment and supplies swung up. Then, 
with the leaving of the tug, we put 
our equipment in order and began our 
work, on the plan that Dr. Munson 
had outlined to us. 

“It was Dr. Munson’s belief that 
the change from the inorganic ele- 
ment of sea-silt into the organic, liv- 
ing compounds of protoplasm had 
been accomplished by the driving 
force of certaiir etherie vibrations. 
You know, of course, that the chemi- 
cal combinations of elements are pro- 
foimdly affected in myriad ways by 
such vibrations. The vibrations of 
radiant heat, for instance, will break 
many compounds down into their oing- 
inal elements, or build up new ones. 
Those of light will affect others in 
the same way, and as Professor Baly 
of Liverpool showed in his_ famous 
experiments, are responsible more or 
less for the change from inorganic to 
organic living matter in the case of 
plants. Electro-magnetic, that is 
Hertzian or radio vibrations, can af- 
fect the very atomic structure of cer- 
tain metals. Radio-active or gamma 
vibrations have a profound power of 
disintegrating or breaking down the 
great majority of chemical com- 
pounds. All these we tested, but in 
none of them did we find the vibra- 
tion whose force would cause the 
building up of protoplasm’s organic 
compounds from the sea-silt inorganic 
elements. It was only when we tried 
the last remaining etherie vibration 
known, the most recently discovered 
of all, the cosmic ray vibrations, that 
we succeeded at last. 

“You know, Ralton, that the cosmic 
ray vibrations are the shortest in wave 
length of all the etherie vibrations, 
ranking just below the radio-active 
waves. First comprehensively studied 
but a few years ago by Dr. Millikan, 
the cosmic rays have been found to 
permeate all space, shot forth from 
the white-hot furnaces of stars just as 
heat-vibrations and light-vibrations 
are shot forth. And it was the cos- 
mic ray vibrations, we found, that had 


in past ages built up the organic 
compounds of living protoplasm from 
inorganic elements of sea-silt. To 
prove that, we had devised a mechan- 
ism, or rather it had been devised by 
Kingsford and Krauner, which con- 
densed and concentrated any etherie 
vibration. It was a small globe-con- 
denser, and when set to the cori-eet 
wave-length would attract and coneen- 
ti’ate all vibrations of that wave- 
length for a great space around it. If 
we set it to the wave-length of Hert- 
zian vibrations, for instance, it at- 
tracted and oondensed them into a 
concentrated ray; the same with ra- 
dio-active vibrations; the same with 
cosmic ray vibrations. And it was 
this we used to produce a concentrat- 
ed shaft of the cosmic ray vibrations, 
turning it upon a container of sea-silt 
and sea- water from the island’s beach. 
In the remote past, we reasoned, the 
cosmic ray at its natural intensity had 
during long ages formed protoplasm 
out of the sea’s elements. Now, using 
a cosmic vibration millions of times 
concentrated by the condenser, the 
process should take but a proportion- 
ate time, should require but days in- 
stead of ages. 

“We succeeded, Ralton ! Almost at 
once the sea-silt in the container be- 
gan to change beneath the concentrat- 
ed vibrations, giving forth a thin, 
clear slime that gi-adually began to 
show signs of life, of movement. But 
a day or two it had taken that slime 
to foim from the sea-silt, and in an- 
other day or t'wo it was no longer 
slime but living protoplasm, a mas.s 
of it there in the container. And when 
it had developed imder the' concen- 
trated vibrations to a certain stage of 
life, of power, it be.gan to flow from 
the container, moving blindly out of 
it in search of food, a mindless thing 
of protoplasm that we had created 
out of inorganic matter! By concen- 
trating the cosmic ray vibrations we 
had done within days what had re- 
quired eons in the past! 
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“T Tpon that protoplasm mass we ex- 
^ perimented for days. We found 
that just as the cosmic ray vibrations 
could build its complex compounds up 
from the sea’s elements, so could the 
radio-active vibrations disintegrate it, 
break its compounds do^vn again into 
those elements. When we turned with 
our condenser a concentrated radio- 
active vibration upon the mass of pro- 
toplasm it crumbled and shriveled 
away almost instantly into gray pow- 
der, its original elements lying before 
us in the foiTO of that powder. The 
radio-active vibrations, indeed, when 
concentrated, could disintegrate the 
protoplasm in a moment, whereas it 
required days for the cosmic ray vi- 
brations to build it up, and this 
greater power we held to be due to 
the greater wave-length of the radio- 
active impulses. We saw, too, that 
that accounted for the fact that dur- 
ing the ages no great masses of pro- 
toplasm had been built up by the 
cosmic rays, since the radio-active 
vibrations counteracted them enough 
to prevent the forming of such masses. 

“We had succeeded, and I was 
eager to return to the world with our 
success, but Dr. Munson refused ! The 
long, intense work of years that he 
had gone through, the superhuman 
eagerness with which he had sought 
this success, the killing strain of our 
toil for it — all these I think had un- 
hinged his brain, had changed him 
into a monomaniac, and the other 
three with him. ‘We five are the mas- 
ters of life!’ he told us. ‘We have 
done what only gods wei’e ever 
thought to do, have created life from 
the non-living! W^ can, by building 
a greater condenser, concentrate the 
cosmic ray vibrations from a vast part 
of space on earth, and cause proto- 
plasm floods to form in all earth’s 
seas in giant masses, protoplasm 
masses that will inevitably, when they 
reach a certain development of life 
and power, sweep out over earth in 
blind movement and search of food, 
wiping out forever all the botches of 


flesh that make up humatiitj^l Then 
we can destroy all these protoplasm 
floods in a moment by switching the 
condenser to the radio-active vibra- 
tions, and can people the world with 
the forms of life that we think best, 
can people it with beings over whom 
we shall reign supreme — the life- 
masters — the creators — the gods!’ 

“The thing was niadness, madness 
the more terrible because we could 
actually do the thing, and I recoiled 
in horror. Tlie other three, though, 
driven on by the strange craziness of 
soul, the monomania, that filled Mun- 
son, like him regarded themselves as 
gods, as life-masters, and agreed to 
his mad plan. Before I could more 
than protest, before I could even at- 
tempt escape from the island, they 
had seized me, had prisoned me in 
this empty storeroom, guarding its 
windows with metal bars and assur- 
ing me that I was only preserved 
until they might need me for further 
experimentation. They were mad, 
Munson and the othei'S, yet it was 
even to me an explicable madness, for 
I too had felt the same terrific pride 
as they at the thought that we had 
actually created life from the non- 
living, and that terrific pride it was 
that had driven them now on their 
evil plan to become life-masters of all 
the world. 

‘ ‘ Swiftly then they went about their 
work, building up a great condenser 
many times larger than our small one 
but similar in design, a great globe- 
condenser that stands in tlie center of 
the clearing there and that took them 
weeks to complete. Tlirough one of 
my windows here I watched it grow- 
ing beneath their hands, while night 
and day, four bui-ning-eyed madmen, 
they labored upon it, driven on by 
Munson’s mad purpose of soul. At 
last, days ago, it was completed, and 
at once they put it into operation. The 
great knob-switch, on its switch-board, 
regulated the wave length of the 
etherie vibration it attracted and con- 
densed, I could see. While at the bot- 
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tom, or at zero, it attracted no vibra- 
tion, was not in operation. Moved up 
to the wave-length of the cosmic ray 
vibrations it attracted those vibra- 
tions, drawing them inward from a 
tremendous region of space to concen- 
trate them in a great sheath of inten- 
sified vibrations upon all the earth, 
penetrating through all its seas. 

“Already in those seas, I knew, the 
cosmic ray vibrations, millions of 
times intensified, would be beginning 
their work, would be forming great 
masses of protoplasm in inconceivable 
quantities out of the inorganic sea- 
silt’s elements. Day-s more would 
loose those gigantic tides of death 
upon the earth, I Imew, when they had 
been developed by the rays to a cer- 
tain stage, and I raged with despair 
in my prison while outside the four 
exultantly watched their work. Striv- 
ing to escape from my prison, know- 
ing that if I could but smash or turn 
off the great condenser I might yet 
prevent the loosing of those proto- 
plasm floods, I worked desperately 
with the bars of one of my windows. 
They had been hastily set into the 
concrete wall with cement, and now 
with odd bits of metal left to me I 
chipped and scratched at that cement, 
endeavoring to loosen one of the bars. 
But I could do little Avith it, and 
one by one the days passed, until I 
knew that today w'otild see the proto- 
plasm tides roiling out upon earth, 
loiew that by then they would have 
reached a stage of development and 
life to enable them to do so. 

“The four outside — Munson and 
the others — knew, too, for I saw them 
exultant, and so, hours ago, I gave up 
in utter despair my work at the bar, 
lapsing into sleep from which I was 
aroused by an uproar in the clearing. 
I saw then that you had come to this 
island of hell unheeding, and that the 
four madmen outside had seen you 
at the condenser, had with mad fury 
at the thought of harm to their work 
knocked you senseless, thrusting you 
in here with me. And now, in these 


hours that you have lain unconscious, 
I could see the work of Munson and 
the others coming at last to its com- 
pletion, could see in the starlight, as 
you have seen, the first protoplasm 
floods rolling out from the sea onto 
the island’s sands. They can not 
reach the great cone ’s summit, of 
course, since Munson had our labora- 
tories built upon the summit so that 
any work we desired could be carried 
out unhampered on the sands below. 
But they are not only pouring out over 
this island, they are pouring out over 
the shores of all earth’s seas, while we 
talk here, through the great cities and 
over all the lands of earth. They 
will roll on, new gigantic tides of pro- 
toplasm formed unceasingly by that 
great condenser outside and loosed 
upon earth, until Munson and the 
others have swept man and all the 
races of men from earth, until the 
protoplasm tides themselves have been 
destroyed by them and there is left a 
lifeless world over which the life- 
masters shall rule supreme ! ’ ’ 

4 

R ALTON sat unmoving, unspeaking, 
when the whisper of Mallett’s 
voice had ceased. The other had ris- 
en, and he felt himself swaying to his 
feet, looking strangely about the little 
room, and then into his friend’s tense 
eyes. No sound save the fine, half- 
heard hum of the great globe in the 
clearing broke the stillness of the great 
cone’s summit, and as the two stood 
there it seemed to Ralton that that 
stillness, that silence, had suddenly 
become thunderous in his ears. 
“Protoplasm,” he heard himself 

saying. ‘ ‘ The whole world ’ ’ 

And then as swift pictures rose in 
his whirling brain the reality of it all 
came sharply and abruptly to him. 
“Mallett!” he cried, in a half whis- 
per. “If I had known when I stood 
at that condenser-control!” 

Mallett ’s eyes were suddenly eager. 
“But if there’s still a chance!” he 
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was muttering. “Even now — if the 
two of us could get out of here ” 

He turned swiftly toward the win- 
dows, Ralton beside him. Through 
the narrow, barred opening of one of 
them, gazing downward they could 
see vast masses of the gray, glistening 
protoplasm towering upward against 
the great cone’s steep, smooth sides of 
rock, rolling upward and falling back 
in vam endeavor to flow up over the 
sides and summit of the cone as they 
had done over the rest of the island, 
in their blind, mindless search for 
food. 

Mallett gestured swiftly toward 
those upAvard-striving masses. 

‘ ‘ They can ’t flow up the cone ’s steep 
.sides,” he said. “Munson knew it 
Avhen he loosed them on the Avorld. 
But turning off the condenser now will 
not destroy those protoplasm masses, 
nor those over all the Avorld.” 

“But how ?” Ralton began, to 

be interrupted by the other. 

“Our only chance is to switch the 
condenser’s control,” he told him 
SAviftly, “to turn it from the cosmic 
ray vibration wave-length to the ra- 
dio-active vibration wave-length. Then 
instead of attracting and concentrat- 
ing the cosmic ray Aubrations on all 
earth it would do so with radio-active 
vibrations and Avould disintegrate and 
destroy the protoplasm instantly.” 

They had turned toAvard the other 
AAdiidow, the one that gave upon the 
cleai'ing, and gazing through it into 
the open space they could see that no 
one moved in it, could hear faintly 
the voices of Munson and the others, 
and the occasional tap of tools, fi-om 
ihe AA'hite-lit laboratory building to the 
1‘ight, Avhich was out of their line of 
Ausion. Open and unprotected lay the 
great condenser at the clearing’s cen- 
ter, its vast globe gleaming dully, its 
glass-faced dials on tlie black switch- 
Imx reflecting the starlight faintly. As 
they watched, one of those from the 
laboratory, a dark, intent figure that 
Ralton recognized as Kingsford, the 


electrical expert, approached the box, 
inspected the dials, and then as 
though satisfied turned back to the 
laboratory building from Avhieh he 
had come, and from Avhich in another 
moment they could make out his voice 
again. Mallett turned swiftly toward 
his friend. 

“They’re busy on something,” he 
said, excitedly, “and if ever Ave’re to 
try for a break noAV is the time.” 

Svdftly he produced from his pock- 
ets a few odd bits of metal that he had 
rudely sharpened upon the room’s 
concrete sides, and with these the two 
began the slow digging and scratching 
at the cement at the ba.se v of one of 
the bars which was their single chance 
for freedom. It seemed to Ralton that 
though they woi'ked madly at the 
painful task they were making no im- 
pression upon the hard cement, in 
Avhich Mallett had during the past 
days made some shallow cuts, but still 
they toiled on at it, hands bruised and 
bleeding, while the great condenser 
in the clearing hummed on, and the 
star-groups above Avheeled slowly 
doAvn toward the west Avith the near 
approach of daAvn. 

In the time that followed, a time 
that seemed Amending to Ralton ’s 
dulled senses, they Avere mocked by the 
unyieldingness of the cement upon 
AA^hich they Avorked, and only by con- 
tinued toil could they make even shal- 
loAv scratches upon the rough cement. 
Around the bar’s ba.se, silently and 
unceasingly, though, they Avorked, 
hands blo^y now, while there came 
still the occasional murmur of voices 
from the laboratory building to the 
right which they could not see. In the 
clearing the great condenser lay un- 
protected as ever, but as they Avorked 
on it seemed that they Avere no nearer 
freedom, and now a gray tinge of 
light in the dark skies above was be- 
speaking the coming of daAvn. Once, 
from the Avindow, Ralton glimpsed the 
gleaming masfses at the great cone’s 
base, .still surging upward, and saw 
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tiiat the}' had mainaged to gain a hold 
lialf-w'aj' up its steep sides aaid were 
and blindly striving to pour 
still farther upwaa’d. 

It was not those glistening floods on 
the barren island below, however, that 
w^ere central in the thoughts of Mal- 
lett and Ralton as they woihed on at 
the bar, bloody and blind with sweat, 
all but exliausted ; it was those other 
gigantic floods that both jknew were 
e\en then sweeping over eoasts and 
islands, engulflng the peoples of earth 
astltey rolled on. Neither spoke of that ; 
neither spoke at all as they labored on 
with all their waning force at the 
stubborn bar, but the thought was as 
though viKsible between tliem, spurring 
all their strength into their efforts. 
And at last, when the dawn-light was 
strengthening swiftly -eastward, they 
had scratched away the cement from 
one side of the bar’s base, and 
straightened up, all but exhausted. 

“It’s all w€ caai do!” panted Mal- 
lett. ‘ ‘ Ow only ehanee is to got the 
bar out now — if we wait longer it’ll 
be broad -day. ’ ’ 

The two paused a moment, then 
gripped the bar, braced tliemselves 
against the concrete wall, and put all 
die strength . of their muscles into a 
gi-eat pull inwaa'd. Ealton heard the 
muscles of himself and his friend 
eracldng beneath the strain, and clos- 
ing his eyes with the agony of that 
effort., felt tlie bar stii’ a little hi their 
giip. But when they straightened, in- 
spected it quickly, they found that 
haidly liad they loosened it. Again 
they gripped it, again threw all their 
strength into a mighty pull, and this 
time felt it give peaoeptibly in its 
socket. Neitlier could speak, for the 
moment, and Ealton saw his friend 
bi’eathing in great gasps, as he was 
also; but only for a moment they 
paused, then gripped the bar again. 
Another tremendous effort — :a giving 
of the bar — and then, with a hai’sh, 
shrill squealing -of the iron against 
tlie cement, it had come out com- 
pletely from its socket. 


F or the moment the two leaned 
motionless against the -wall, breath- 
less and -exliausted but listening with 
pounding lieai'ts to asoertain whether 
that last shaill squeal of the bar had 
given the alarm to Munson and the 
c^ers. . The faint voices from the 
laboratory, they noted, had apparently 
ceased, but there was no sound of 
alarm, and no one appeared in the 
clearing or withm siglit of tbek’ 
prison-room. Then, lafter that mo- 
ment ’s pause, Mallett had pulled him- 
self upward, M'as squeezing through 
the window between bar and wall, and 
in a moment Ealton had followed him. 
Crouched on the ground beneath, the 
window, the gray liglrt of dawn grow- 
ing OA’cr the cone’s summit, Mallett 
pointed across the open clearing to 
where stood the mighty globe-conden- 
ser and its unprotected switch control. 

“The control!” Mallett was whis- 
pering thickly, “if we can get to 
it r’ 

They stepped forward, stealthily, 
silently. No sound came from any 
part: of the cone’s summit, save for 
the great condenser’s half -heard hum. 
Another step — :another. Slowly, care- 
fully they crept on, out from the 
shelter of their prison and the long 
building beside it, into the great cir- 
cular clearing. Ealton ’s blood was 
pounding through his veins, for now 
the gleaming condenser lay but a few 
hundred feet ahead, at the clearing’s 
center. Should he make a rush for it 
and trust to ehanee to get him to the 
condenser’s control in time? He dis- 
carded the idea, even as Mallett and 
he crept forward ; for within moments 
more their stealthy, silent porogress 
would bring them te their goal. 

Within moments more 

“Your strategy, Mallett, is some- . 
what infantile, I fearl” 

Mmison’s voice! Cool and mocking, 
it cut like a sword through Iheir 
whirling thoughts and the two spun 
about, then jceoiled. Out from the 
open door of one of the buildings be- 
hind them had stepped the massive. 
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coldly smiling scientist, a heavy aiato- 
matic in his grasp turned upon them. 
Prom between the other buildings, to 
right and to left of the clearing, had 
stepped the other three — Labreau, 
Kingsford, Kjrauner — their own pis- 
tols trained upon the two. Still hmi- 
dreds of feet from the condenser, Ral- 
ton knew, with finality, in that mo- 
ment, that never could they make it, 
never could they reach it with the 
steel-nosed bullets of four guns tear- 
ing through their bodies. That noise 
the bar had made had roused the four, 
had brought them pistols in hand to 
watch mockingly the two before them. 
The gi*ay-haired, mocking-eyed Mun- 
son^ the dark face of Labreau, con- 
torted with insane rage; the gloating 
Kingsford, his strong, intellectual face 
twisted now as though by some devil ’s 
hand; the coldly indifferent counte- 
nance of the blond-haired Krauner, 
whose eyes yet burned madly behind 
his gleaming glasses — all these 
faces appeared to be slowly turning 
about Ralton in that seemingly eternal 
moment. 

Munson’s voice came to his ears 
again. “It has been something of a 
comedy to watch your clumsy prog- 
ress,” he mocked them, “though un- 
foii;unately we can not allow you, of 
course, to proceed any farther.” His 
voice rose suddenly, the cords of his 
neck swelling with fury as all amuse- 
ment left him. “You fools! You try 
to wreck the greatest scientific experi- 
ment ever conducted on this earth; 
try to save a humanity, a race, as triv- 
ial as yourselves from the doom which 
we, the masters of life, have decreed 
for them ; try to make impossible the 
new races which we life-masters shall 
give earth when the protoplasm floods 
have swept all other life away!” 

Then, as abruptly as that burst of 
insane fury had blazed up it calmed, 
and the mocking gleam returned to 
his eyes. “Humanity is passing, even 
now,” he told them, “and as for you 
two — I think it best that you pass 
with it ” 


Ralton saw his pistol raised a little 
to bear full upon them, saw in that 
infinitesimal instant the giuis of the 
others upon them as their hands 
tensed about their grips, their fingei*s 
about the triggers. In that flashing 
instant it seemed to him that those 
black muzzles had become, somehow, 
mighty round dark doomvays down 
which he and all the world were 
thundering to their doom. It was the 
end, for him as for the world. The 
whole scene seemed witlidra'wn sud- 
denly to a great distance, made sud- 
denly remote, in that instant before 

death leapt upon them. It was the 

There was a sudden wild scream 
from Munson, wild shrieks from the 
others, and Ralton came back to com- 
plete reality to see that the madmen 
were rushing wildly toward great 
gray glistening masses of jelly-like 
stuff that had flowed suddenly up over 
those edges, and were gliding swiftly 
over it ! 

The protoplasm masses below were 
pouring up onto the summit! 

R alton and Mallett swayed there, 
stunned, transfixed ; saw IMunson 
and the others fling themselves insane- 
ly upon the forward-gliding masses; 
saw those masses tower up suddenly 
beneath that mad, fierce attack and 
then crash down upon the struggling 
men, burying them in their glistening 
folds; saw the insane struggle of the 
four ceasing abruptly in swift suffoca- 
tion, saw those masses leaping glid- 
ingly forward toward themselves, 
great glistening arms forming and 
looping out toward them ! 

It was that which broke the spell for 
the two, and they flung themselves 
toward the great condenser, still yards 
away, hurled themselves toward the 
control, the great arms looping toward 
the staggering two. Ralton heard a 
cry from Mallett, felt him jerked back 
from his side by one of those arms, 
but did not look back even in that in- 
stant, flinging himself madly on to- 
ward the control. He was within a 
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dozen feet of it, a half-dozen — was 
almost within reach of it — and then 
another great glistening arm had 
looped lightning-like from the masses 
behind and had caught and held him 
in its cold grip, while upon him and 
upon Mallett swept the gleaming 
floods fi’om which thovse arms had shot 
out! 

Ralton felt that cold, terrific grip 
about him, pulling him backwaixi, the 
shining masses behind gliding swiftly 
upon him, and as they did so he put 
his last strength into one supreme 
effort, straining with a final mad burst 
of strength toward the control-knob 
just before him. Beneath that super- 
human effort the relentless grip that 
held him relaxed a little for an in- 
stant, and in that instant Ralston’s 
forward-straining fingers had just 
touched the control-knob, had flicked 
it shai’ply upward from the white 
letters at which it stood to those just 
above, from the cosmic ray vibrations 
to those of the radio-active vibrations. 

The next instant it seemed to him 
that over all the world there lay a 
sudden, tremendous stillness, a com- 
plete and utter cessation of all move- 
ment and sound, as the grip that held 
liim, the gray masses that had been 
rushing forward upon him and upon 
Mallett paused, halted, hesitated. 
Then, as he swayed there, he felt the 
grip relax and disappear, saw' dazedly 
that the translucent arm about him 
had changed oddly, had shriveled sud- 
denly, crumbled into a smear of gray 
powder that fell to the ground ! And 
the mighty masses behind him, the 
great tides of protoplasm on the cone’s 
summit and sides, and those he could 
see out over the island’s level sands 
far below', all had crumbled, too, dis- 
integrated in that same moment, and 
w'here they had been was but a thick 
coating of fine gray pow'der! Gray 
powder in the coating of which be- 
hind them lay the dark, twisted 
bodies of Munson and the others! 
Gray powder that lay, he knew', over 


all earth where the protoplasm 
masses had been but a moment be- 
fore, that lay in city and on land, 
the sole remaining evidence of the gi- 
gantic masses which the great con- 
denser with its concentrated cosmic 
rays had built up over all earth and 
which with its concentrated radio- 
active rays it had in the same way 
destroyed! Gray pow'der, that alone 
remained of the greatest and most ter- 
rible menace ever to challenge the ex- 
istence of man and the world of man ! 

Ralton staggered to Mallett ’s side, 
half led and half dragged his friend, 
still dazed, toward his plane that 
stood still untouched at the clearing’s 
other side. Into its front cockpit 
he helped him, turned a switch and 
whirled the propeller. Another mo- 
ment, and with motor roaring the lit- 
tle plane was speeding across the 
clearing, lifting sharply upward into 
the gi-owing light of dawni, speeding 
away from the giant cone and island, 
over the gray waters toward the 
south. 

South — south — Ralton, with hands 
on the controls and with head throwir 
weakly back, let the plane find its owm 
track through the upper air as it 
roared on. Swaying drunkenly, it 
flashed southward high above tho 
clean gray sea, ^vith the clean salt air 
rushing cold against his face and that 
of Mallett before him. And still to- 
ward the south he raced, with the 
gray light of dawn to his left chang- 
ing to gold as the rising sun lifted 
above the horizon. South — south 

The world ahead of him, which had 
been saved from doom at the last, not 
by Mallett ajid him but by fate, was 
not in Ralton ’s thoughts as he thun- 
dered on. Nor were the explanations 
of that doom and that escape which 
only they could give to rejoicing hu- 
manity. He wanted only, in that mo- 
ment, to race farther and farther from 
the island of hell that was dwindling 
in the waters far behind them ; wanted 
only to speed fartlier and farther from 
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the dark, gigantic cone upon the had planned to be the life-masters of 
gi'ay-strewn summit of which there the world, and whose plans had reaped 
lay the twisted bodies of the men who but death. 


Dead Man’s Hate 

By ROBERT E. HOWARD 

They hanged John Farrel in the dawn amid the market-place ; 

At dusk came Adam Brand to him and spat upon his face. 

“Ho, neighbors all,” spake Adam Brand, “seeye John Parrel’s fate! 
'Tis proven here a hempen noose is stronger than man ’s hate ! 

“Por heard ye not John Parrel’s vow to be avenged on me 
Come life or death? See how he hangs high on the gallows tree !” 

Yet never a word the people spake, in fear and wild surprize — 

For the grisly corpse raised up its head and stared with sightless 
eyes, 

And with strange motions, slow and stiff, pointed at Adam Brand 
And clambered down the gibbet tree, the noose within its hand. 

With gaping mouth stood Adam. Brand like a statue eaiwed of stone, 
Till the dead man laid a clammy hand hard on his shoulder-bone. 

Then Adam shrieked like a soul in hell ; the red blood left his face 
And he reeled away in a drunken run through the screaming market- 
place ; 

And close behind, the dead man came with face like a mummy’s 
mask, 

And the dead joints cracked and the stiff legs creaked with their 
unwonted task. 

Men fled before the flying twain or shrank with bated breath, 

And they saw on the face of Adam Brand the seal set there by death. 
He reeled on buckling legs that failed, yet on and on he fled ; 

So through the shuddering market-place, the dying fled the dead. 

At the riverside fell Adam Brand with a scream that rent the skies; 
Across him fell John Parrel’s corpse, nor ever the twain did rise. 
There was no wound on Adam Brand but liis brow was cold and 
damp, 

For the fear of death had blown out his life as a witch blows out ar 
lamp. 

His lips were writhed in a horrid grin like a fiend ’s on Satan ’s coals, 
And the men that looked on his face that day, his stare still haunts 
their souls. 

Such was the doom of Adam Brand, a strange, unearthly fate ; 

For sti’onger than death or hempen noose are the fires of a dead 
man’s hate. 



'A huge pet cat made playful pounces at 
his trousers;” 


T he murderer’s hair lifted at 
the back of his neck. A . crawl- 
ing sensation spread down his 
spine. There was something moving 
in the room ! It was pitch-dark, with 
vague rectangles of faint grayislmess 
where windows opened upon the rainy 
night outside. The murderer had left 
this room half an hour before, maybe 
only twenty minutes before. He’d 
gone plunging away through the dark- 
ness, knowing that before dawn the 
rain would have washed away the tire- 
tracks of his car. And then he’d re- 
membered something. He’d come 
back to pick up a thing he’d left, the 
only thing that could possibly throw 
suspicion upon him. And there was 
something moving in the room ! 

His scalp crawled horribly. He had 
to clench his teeth to keep them from 
chattering audibly. ... He heard 
the sound again ! Something alive in 
the room. Something furtive and hor- 
rible and — and terribly playful! It 


was amused, that live thing in the 
room. It was diverted’by the one gasp 
of pure terror he had given at the 
first sound it made. 

The murdeiw stood teetering upon 
his toes, with his hand outstretched 
and touching the wall, fighting against 
an unnamable fear. He was in the 
right house, certainly. And in the 
right raom. He could catch the faint 
acrid reek of burnt smokeless powder. 
His senses were uncannily acute. He 
could even distinguish the staling 
scent of the cigarette he had lighted 
when he was here before. . . . This 
was the room in which he had killed a 
man. Yonder, by the wide blotch of 
formless gray, there was a chair, and 
in that chair thei?e was an old man, 
hxiddled up, with a bullet- wound in 
his throat and a spurt of deepening 
crimson overlaying his shirt-front. 
The murderer who stood by the wall,' 
sick with fear, had killed him no more 
than half an Jhour before. 
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And there could not be anj^one else 
in the house. The murderer listened, 
stifling his breathing to deepen the 
silence. Nothing but the shrill and 
senseless singing of a canary-bird that 
was one of the dead man’s two pets. 
The bird stopped, began again drows- 
ily, and was silent. In the utter .still- 
ness that followed, the vastly muffled 
purring of his own motor-car reached 
the murderer, and the slow, drizzling 
soimd of rain, even the curious hum- 
ming of the telephone wires that led 
away from the house. 

But then he heard the noise, again, 
.such a sound as might have been made 
by a man drumming softly and medi- 
tatively upon a table with his finger- 
tips. A tiny sound, an infinitely tiny 
sound, but the sound of something 
alive. The murderer stifled a gasp. 
It came from the chair where the dead 
man was sitting! 

There was cold sweat upon the fore- 
head of the man by the wall. It 
seemed, insanely, as if the dead figure, 
sitting upright in its chair, had 
opened its eyes to stare at him 
through the blackness, while the stiff 
fingei’s tapped upon the table-cloth as 
they had done in life. 

A surge of despairing hatred came 
to the murderer, while icy-cold crawl- 
ings went dovTi his spine. Those fin- 
ger-tappings . . . those furtive, stin- 
gy fingei’s that were ahvays so rest- 
less, always touching something, al- 
ways fumblmg desirou.sly at some- 
thing. . . . Why, he’d shot the old 
man when he was fumbling with his 
cigai’ette-case, avidly plucking out a 
cigarette to smoke in secret, being too 
miserly to buy even the cheapest of 
tobacco for himself. 

The murderer felt some of his fear 
vanish. He’d shot the old man. 
Killed him. He was dead. He’d made 
only one mistake. He’d made sure 
the bullet went just where he intend- 
ed, and then he’d fled, out to the 
ear and plunged away. No need to 
stop and rob. The dead man was the 
murderer’s uncle, and the state and 


the courts would deliver his wealth in 
time. Everything was all right, ex- 
cept for one mi.st^e, and he’d come 
back to rectify that. 

He deliberately famied the hatred 
that had helped so much in the com- 
mission of his crime, and now was 
crowding out his terror. He had only 
to think of the old man to grow furi- 
ous. Rich — and a miser. Old — and a 
.skinflint. He wouldn’t keep a servant, 
because servants cost money. He 
wouldn’t keep a watch-dog, because 
watch-dogs had to be fed. It was 
typical of him that he kept two pets 
as an economical jest — a canary be- 
cause it would eat bread-crumbs, and 
a cat because it would feed itself. The 
mui’derer by the wall had seen the 
old man chuckling at sight of the 
huge cat stalking a robin upon the 
la^vn. . . . 

T he murderer moved forward con- 
fidently, now. He’d shot his uncle 
as the old man was fumblmg cigar- 
ettes out of the nephew’s case. He’d 
made sure that death had come, and 
he’d fled — biit without the cigarette- 
case. Now he’d come back for it. 
It had been foolish of him to feel 
afraid. . . . 

He heard the drumming of reflec- 
tive finger-tips upon the table-top. 
Stark teri’or swept over him again, 
and he pressed on the button of his 
flashlight. . . . The old, unpre- 

posses.sing figure was outlined in full. 
Grayed, unkempt hair, bushy eye- 
brows, head bent down, hand extended 
toward the cigarette-case on the table. 
. . . All was as it should have been. 
But the coat, the long, dingy coat that 
hung do'wn from the extended ai’m — 
that was moving! Muscles in the 
sleeve had been flexing and unflexing. 
The coat was flapping back and forth. 
The man in the chair was alive ! 

With a snarl, the murderer sprang 
fonvard, his hands outstretched. An 
instant later he fell back with a rat- 
tle in his throat. The flesh he had 
touched was cold and already rigid. 
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He frtood still, fighting down an im- 
pulse to scream. The man in the 
chair was dead. And then he heard 
that insane, deliberate tapping again. 
He could feel tire dead eyes upon him, 
gazing up from a l)ent-forward head 
and looking throu^ the bushy brows. 
A strange, malevolent .ioy was pos- 
sessii^ the dead thing. It was gazing 
at him, tapping meditatively, while 
it debated a suitable revenge for its 
oum death. 

Tlie murderer cursed hoareely and 
groped for the table. He was livid 
with terror and a queer, helpless rage. 
He hated his victim, dead, as he had 
never hated him living. His fingers 
touched the cigarette-case — and it was 
jerked from beneath his touch. 

The murderer choked. He had to 
have the cigarette-case. It was proof 
of his presence — ^proof against which 
his carefully prepared alibi would be 
of 110 use. He’d bemi seen to use it 
no more than an hour since, when he 
left the house in which he was a week- 
end guest to come hurtling across 
country for his murder. He had to 
liave it ! 

And the tapping came again, in- 
sanely gleeful, diabolically reflective. 
The man in the chair was beyond 
reach. No more harm could come to 
him. And he could toy with the liv- 
ing man as a cat toys with a mouse. 

Numb with unreasoning terror of 
the thing that was dead, and yet 
moved, that was not two yards away 
and yet was removed by all the gulf 
between the living and the dead, the 
murderer pressed the flashlight but- 
ton again. He clenched his teeth as 
he seemed to sense the stoppage of a 
stealthy movement by the thing in the 
chair. His cigarette-case was gone, 
missing from the table. 

The flashlight beam swept about the 
room in a last flare of common sense. 
It was empty. No one, nothing. . . . 
Nothing in the house except the dead 
man, to seize that one small article 
wMch would damn the murderer. 


He remembered suddenly and 
switched off the light. There were 
neighbors. Not near neighbors, but 
jjeople who would notice the glow of 
a flashlight if it met their eyes. They 
knew the old man for what he was, 
and probably whispered among them- 
selves of buried treasure or hidden 
money. They would suspect a robber 
of like mind if they saw the flash- 
light going. 

They might have noticed it then! 
He had to get the cigarette-case and 
go away quickly. . . . 

Forcing his brain to function while 
he was stiff with a terror that he 
could not down, he masked the bulb 
with his fingers and let a little ray 
trickle over the table. The old, claw- 
like hand. It seemed to be nearer the 
telephone than it had been. The cloth 
table-top. No monogrammed ease. It 
had been there. He had seen it not 
two minutes since. But it had van- 
ished utterly. 

The living man could have screamed 
with rage. He seemed to feel the 
thing in the chair shaking with silent 
laughter. The chair was shaking ! 
God ! It was shaking ! 

The murderer fled to the doorway 
upon caving knees, his whole soul 
writhing in panic. And then he heard 
the reassuring purring of his motor- 
car, waiting to carry him away. Out- 
side was sanity. Only within was 
nightmarish horror. He could not go 
away and leave that ease to hang 
him. . . . 

He was grinding his teeth as he 
came back. He was doggedly desper- 
ate in his resolution. He got down on 
his hands and loiees and let a little 
trickle of light slip between his An- 
gers. Instinctively he kept out of 
reach of the dead Angers. Not yet 
had he come to think of danger there. 
The thing in the chair enraged him 
while it terrified him, because it 
mocked him. But he would get this 
one thing and go. . . . 
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T he floor was bare. The case had 
not fallen from the table to the 
floor. 

He let his light go out again, while 
his scalp crawled. But he could not 
go without the ease. Leaving it, he left 
safety — perhaps life — ^behind. Thei’e 
was no single thing to connect him 
with this murder save that. His alibi 
was prepared, was perfect. But he 
had been seen to use that ease an hour 
ago. Found here, it would damn him. 
If it were carried away, he would be 
unsuspected. 

He had planned it perfectly. That 
was the only flaw in the whole plan, 
and he had only to pick up the mono- 
grammed case of silver to be both safe 
and rich. Why, he’d even planned 
out the funeral ! He would be duti- 
fully grieved. Some of the neighbors 
would be there — some because it was 
the proper thing, but more from curi- 
osity. The only person who would 
really regret the old man’s death 
would be the telephone-girl. The old 
man paid her a small extra sum to 
give his line special attention. It was, 
he said, his burglar-protection. And 
every month, grudgingly, he paid her 
a small sum, with a deduction for 
each time he could claim to have been 
kept waiting for a number. 

There was a scratching sound from 
the chair. The murderer sprang to his 
feet, his terror making his throat dry. 
The scratching came again, like a fln- 
gernail on rough-polished sheet metal . 
The telephone ! The thing in the chair 
was reaching for the telephone ! 

The murderer acted without 
thought, in pure sweating fear. He 
sprang like a wildcat. The table top- 
pled heavily to the floor and the tele- 
phone went spinning against the wall. 
He flung the extended wrist aside. . . . 

It resisted his hand. And he jerked 
away and stood moaning softlj^ m an 
ecstasy of fear and desperation. 

Once more the feeling as if the 
thing in the chair were laughing, 
shaking in silent, ghastly laughter. 
The one thing that held the murderer 


in the room was the cigarette-case that 
could hang him. And the thing was 
tormenting him and shaking in hor- 
lible mirth. . . . 

Long past the power to reason, the 
miirderer brought forth all his will- 
power. It was really a conflict be- 
tween two fears, a panic-stricken hor- 
ror of the dead thing before him, and 
terror of a noose that awaited him. 
He flashed his light despairingly — and 
saw the cigarette-case. 

, It was projecting invitingly from 
the pocket of the thing in the chair. 
It had been on the table. It had been 
filched from beneath his descending 
hand. It was in the dead man’s 
pocket, as if tucked thei’e by stiff and 
clumsy fingers — or as if left projec- 
ting to lure him to a snatch. And the 
extended hand, with its clawing fin- 
gers outstretched, quivered^a little as 
if with eagerness for him to make an 
attempt to get it. 

He whimpered. It was trying to get 
him to reach for the ease, invitingly 
in sight. But if he reached, he wmuld 
be within the length of its anns. And 
they Would move stiffly but very 
swiftly to seize him. . . . 

He whimpered. He dared not go 
without that ease. He dared not reach 
in his hand to seize it. He sobbed a 
little with pure terror. Then, glassy- 
eyed with horror, he swung his foot 
in a sudden, nervous kick. If he could 
kick the ease from its insecure posi- 
tion, he could retrieve it from the 
floor. . . . 

He was quivering. The kick failed. 
The thing remained motionless, but it 
seemed to him that it was tensing it- 
self for a sudden effort. . . . The 
miarderer wrung his hands. He kicked 
again, and sheer icy fear flowed 
-through his veins as he felt the soft 
resistance of the cloth against his 
foot. But he missed. 

He heard a curious little chuckling 
sound that could not possibly have 
come from anything but a human 
throat. It was a himan voice. It was 
syllables, divided to form words, but 
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words in a strangled, distant, ghastly 

tone. . . . 

Drenched in the sweat of undiluted 
horror, the murdei'er swung his foot a 
third time, desperately, with his eyes 
glassy and the breath whistling in his 
throat. 

Then he screamed. . . . 

The flashlight dropped to the floor. 
There was utter darkness. Tliere was 
no noise for seconds save those chuck- 
ling sounds. They were louder, now. 
Tlie murderer stood rigid, balanced 
upon one foot, his eyes terrible. He 
screamed again. Something had hold 
of his foot. Something grasped at his 
trouser-leg and tugged at it gently. 
Not strongly. Gently. But it was tug- 
ging. ... 

The murderer screamed and 
screamed, with his eyes the eyes of a 
man in the depths of hell. Not be- 
cause his foot was caught, but because 
something was pulling him, weakly 
but inexorably, in furtive little tUgs, 
toward the man in the ehaii* — ^T:\iio 
was dead. 

Then sharp nails sank in his flesh 
and the murderer broke away. He 
fell, and in falling his slipping foot 
crashed against the leg of the chair, 
and that tunied over upon him. . . . 

telephone operator had been 
listening since the receiver was 
flmig off its hook by the fall of the 
telephone. She had spoken .several 
times, asking what was wanted, and 
the sound had issued from the re- 


ceiver on the floor like — ^well — like the 
chuckle of a man amused in a hor- 
rible fashion. When she heard scream- 
ing, she sent men to investigate. And 
they found a dead man tumbled out 
of the chair in which he had died, and 
another man crawling about the room. 
The living man was crawling about on 
his hands and knees, his eyes wide and 
staring and terrified, while a huge 
pet cat made plaj’iul pounces at his 
trouser-leg, tugging at it, woriwing it, 
pulling backwai'd upon it. And when- 
ever the cat pulled at the bit of cloth, 
the living man screamed in a sickly, 
terrified fashion. 

They never did get at the rights of 
the matter, but the coroner was some- 
what annoyed by the cat, during the 
inqiiest. He was sitting in the chair 
the dead man had sat in, be.side the 
table on which the telephone stood. 
And the cat buffeted his coat-tails? 
hanging doum, with playful pats of 
its paws. The sound was veiy much 
like that of a man drumming softly 
and meditatively upon a table. 

But it was not that which annoyed 
the coroner. He liked cats. What did 
annoy him w'as the fact that he had 
put his lighted cigarette on the edge 
of the table for an instant, and the 
eat sank its claws in the table-cover. 
With the jerk, the cigarette fell from 
the table into the coroner’s pocket, 
and burned a hole through to the skin. 

“If that cigarette had been in its 
ease, now,” said the coi’oner, smiling 
at his own feeble joke, “it wouldn’t 
have done any harm.” 




The Stor^ Thus Far 

T he Rocket, a space>ship invented by Philip 
Carewe, takes off for the Moon, with the in- 
ventor, Donald Armstrong, John Sanderson, and a 
girl. Beryl Claverly, inside. The voyagers land 
their Rocket on the Moon, bnt are captui^ by the 
.lunarites and held captives in the caves of the 
Moon. The lunarites ax-e a hybrid race, and gi-ow 
like mushrooms, dying in about seven years. They 
conceive the fantastic scheme of using Beryl to 
produce a new hybrid race, so that their offspring 
will no longer need to be planted in the mushroom 
beds to grow like fungi until they attain the 
power of independent movement. 

CHAPTER 10 

T he door-flap was whipped 
aside, and the excited features 
of Donald appeared before 
them. He halted, panting, then 
clutched Philip and dragged him to 
one side. 
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“Sanderson ” he choked, trying 

to keep his voice from carrying to 
Beryl, who stood alone, puzzled and 
wondering at Donald’s actions. Should 
she insist on listening, or should she 
leave them to their undoubtedly sin- 
cere plans for her own safety ? 

“I caught up with the traitor and 
insisted — on accompanying,” Donald 
husked. “He has been trying for some 
time to turn me against you, and I let 
him think — that perhaps I might after 
all swing into line with him, whatever 
his plans might be, for I wanted to 
find out just what deviltry he was up 
to. 


“Anyway, he couldn’t get rid of 
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me. He beat it straight for Sari — 
made him a proposition — for his and 
mj’ benefit. I stayed just long enough 
to get the main details, then beat it 
back to warn you and Beryl. Seems 
these ‘squashes’ have been waiting 
merely to acclimate Beiyl to this 
damnable chai'ged atmosphere down 
here. Then those bolted dooi’s would 
be opened — to her only ! A transfusion 
of blood — the best specimens those 
growing beds offered ” 

“Stop!” Philip cried, his voice 
hoarse with the stark horror of it. 

He saw it all now. Those great, 
bolted doors were but the portals of 
larger, vaster caverns like those that 
he and Donald had glimpsed inside 
during their brief stay in the small 
and unimpoi’tant one where they had 
been placed to hasten tiieir recovery, 
and which place they had, curiously 
enough, not found since. 

What to do? They must not stand 
idly discussing this thing. Action — 
they must do something — ^and at once. 
But what? He cudgeled his brain, 
groping frantically for some plan, 
some practical chance of escape for 
Beryl from the power of tliese fiends 
aided by the traitorous Sanderson. 

“Oh!” the girl burst out suddenly, 
stamping a small foot wrathfully. 
Donald’s voice, growing louder in his 
excitement, had carried to her in spite 
of his caution. “The beast! Because 
I — rebuffed him, he takes this means 
of revenge, and of safety for himself. ’ ’ 

So that was what was primai'ily 
behind Sanderson’s sudden move, 
thought Philip, a curtain of crimson 
drop])ing befoi’e his eyes. A mad- 
dened brain began to function rapid- 
ly. How fortunate it was, after all, 
that Sanderson had not been left his 
gun by the lunarites! Now he eoitld 
not use it against his own companions. 
But hold. Would not his new allies 
return it to him — both it and Donald’s 
automatic — to help subdue them ? Un- 
less a I’use was feared by the lunar- 
ites, The chances were, however, that 


they would turn over to Sanderson at 
least one of those Aveapons, 

“Hurry,” Philip rapped out sud- 
denly. “Our only chance is to break 
through the scattered populace to the 
one outlet that we know of. We might 
be able to find our way to the outside, 
before Sari ’s crowd arrives. Grab only 
what you can’t do without and come 
on.” 

A few seconds later they dashed out 
into the midst of the gaping lunarites 
that happened to be about at the time. 
Striking off at a tangent from the 
route by which Sari and Sanderson 
would approach from the former’s 
headquarters, Philip led the way 
down the checkerboard streets as rap- 
idly as Beryl could follow. To their 
surprize and relief, for once they were 
not followed by their usual ‘ ‘ escorts, ’ ’ 
which for some unknown but happy 
reason were not to be seen. 

Fast as they ran, however, the thm 
cries of the lunarites carried faster. 
Each minute saAV greater masses of 
the gray people obstructing their way, 
not intentionally, but through curi- 
osity. For, to protect Berjd from 
their identification and desire under 
stress of the excitement of the flight 
and probable pursuit, he had made her 
tuck her unbobbed hair under his cap, 
which she wore Avith his coat. She 
already had on Idiaki breeches and 
puttees, which she had Avora from the 
Rocket. 

At last they found themselves all 
but halted, hemmed in by the milling, 
curious throngs. And now, from be- 
hind, came a sound that made Phil- 
ip’s heart sink — a definite sound of 
pursuit. Only the dense croAvds in the 
narrow streets behind them would 
huider the pureuers, delaying their 
arrival a few minutes longer. He 
looked at Beryl. 

“I haA'e it safe,” she said, in an- 
SAver to his unvoiced question, pressing 
a hard bulge in her coat pocket. 

No use to push longer against the 
packed gray bodies tliat ringed them. 
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No use to bully or threaten them 
either, for the lunarites in fx’ont could 
not have moved out of the way had 
they willed. They surged closer and 
tighter about the trio each moment — 
while all the time the cries of pursuit 
drew nearer. 

A last hope came to Philip — an idea 
that, no matter how slim its chance 
for success, must suffice for lack of 
any other apparent possibility of 
escape. 

“Stick close together, gang,” he 
said, slipping an am protectively 
about Beryl. 

“Righto,” agreed Donald, facing 
the opposite direction, with his back 
against Philip’s, so that he could 
guard against any surprize attack 
from the rear. 

T he pursuing party was less than 
fifty yards away now. Philip 
caught a glimpse of Sanderson bring- 
ing up the rear, as if either ashamed 
or afraid of his treacherous part. Sari 
led the pursuers. At last the crowd 
opened directly in front of them, the 
othei-s about them pressing back in 
awe at the approach of their leader, 
- thus leaving a fairly wide space. This 
was as Philip had hoped. 

He waited m silence until the arro- 
gant Sari had approached to within a 
dozen feet. Then he suddenly pulled 
forth the automatic and pointed it di- 
rectly at the tall lunarite. 

At this imexpected move. Sari 
halted abruptly. Until now it had 
been plain that he had feared not the 
slightest danger to himself with the 
thousands of his own subjects packed 
about them. 

For an instant it looked as if he 
might turn and flee ignobly. Already 
he knew well the destructive force of 
these instruments, from that day by 
the Rocket. But he stood his ground 
and, turning his head, called to San- 
dei'son to come forward. 

The latter, still well behind Sari, 
hesitated. Then a defiant look came 
over his face. He strode to the lead- 


er’s side and faced the companions he 
had so basely betrayed. It was 
evident that he did not in the least 
relish the weapon now covering both 
Mm and Sari. 

“Command them to give up that 
weapon and accept our protection,” 
said Sari, addressing Sanderson, 

“Drop it, PMl,” advised the trai- 
tor. “They mean no ham to you.” 

“Like hell they don’t, you damned 
traitor,” yelled Donald, forgetful of 
his ministerial training, and pressing 
forward with inflamed contenance. 

“Back, Don!” barked Phil. “I’m 
going to i)ot the first one of them tJiat 
makes a false move. Sari, either you 
clear a passage for us to the outside, 
or you die now. Think fast. And you, 
John Sanderson, will travel to hell 
along w'ith Mm at the first new mis- 
take you make — if they will receive 
either of you at that place!” 

“I’ve got a gun of my own in my 
pocket — you can’t bluff me,” spat 
Sanderson. 

“And you’ll never get a chance to 
di'aw it, you yellow hound,” Philip 
came back at him. “Start him to 
clearing a path for us through this 
crowd, or you’ll be the first to go.” 

Sanderson’s countenance blanched. 
He turned and spoke earnestly to Sari 
in an undertone for a full minute. 
Then; 

“All right. He says he’ll do it. Hi, 
you rabble — get back out of the way 
there.” 

“Wait,” barked PMl. “Toss that 
gun, butt first, to Donald. Careful 
now, how you get hold of it . . . there. 
Now, you. Sari, walk up here in front 
of me — ^no monkeyshines — I can kill 
you any moment, and will if you 
don’t do exactly what I tell you to 
do. . , . That’s it. And you, Sander- 
son, do the same. Keep that gun 
jammed into his back, Don, and I’ll 
do the same for our other finend here. 
Gang way, squashes ! Tell ’em to open 
up better. Sari, or it’s your finish. 
Also tell that gang that came with you 
that if one of them tries to molest us. 
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they will be one leader short before 
they get a chance to do you any good. ’ ’ 

Plainly the leader valued his brief, 
life quite as much as earth-beings do 
their far longer ones, for he gave 
prompt and excitedly earnest instruc-' 
tions as Philip had directed. The 
crowd began to fall back sullenly but 
steadily, opening a nari'ow way ahead 
for them. 

“Keep an eye on the -rear, dear,” 
said Philip aside to Beryl. 

But she had anticipated him, and 
already had the following companions 
of Sail covered with the automatic she 
carried. 

“Here, that won’t do,” decided 
Philip. “We can’t have you backing 
up all the way while Don and I walk 
comfortabl.y. Jab that ‘iron’ against 
Sari’s spinal column while I bring up 
the rear.” 

The shift made, the- curious group 
moved ahead slowly between the vast 
throngs of curious lunarites. It wns 
apparent to Philip after a few min- 
utes of tedious and almost impercep- 
tible progress, that unless something 
else was done, they would never reach 
their goal. Calling a halt, he ad- 
dressed the whispering group of dig- 
nitaries that followed him. 

“Your leader’s life depends upon 
our arriving safely on the outside sur- 
face of your world. Everj' surge of 
this multitude, every minute’s delay, 
increases his peril. You, and you,” he 
indicated, “go on ahead and disperse 
this crowd sufficiently in advance of 
us so that we can move on with great- 
er freedom. And be sure to lead the 
w'ay to the nearest exit, for Sari ’s life 
will be forfeited at the first suspicion 
of treachery ! ’ ’ 

Reluctantly the pair designated pi’O- 
ceeded to follow oirt his command, 
pushing their way with difficulty 
through the wall of gray flesh. Pres- 
ently they arrived at a point some 
hundred yards away, where one of 
them mounted on the shoulders of two 
lunarites and began to harangue the 
crowd in a rapid, indistinguishable 


jargon. Philip observed this pro- 
ceeding anxiously, half expecting the 
throng to turn upon them immedi- 
ately afterward m response to some 
exhorting from the digmitarj'’, that 
these earth-beings be destroyed even 
at the sacrifice of their leader. 

But this did not happen. Soon the 
multitude around the speaker began to 
thin out. True, those on the outskirts 
remained, but there was a sufficient 
loosening up to enable them to get 
through better than before. 

The other dignitary went on still 
farther ahead and repeated the pro- 
cess. In this manner they gradually 
drew nearer to the closest exit to the 
outside of the satellite within whose 
crust thcj'- had been prisoners so long. 

What the immediatc future held for 
them, Philip did not attempt to sur- 
mise then. He Imew that they could 
but make the best of their present 
meager advantage, and hope. Had any 
of them been able to look into the fu- 
ture, however, it is doubtful whether 
they would have had the courage to 
go on! 

CHAPTER 11 

TC'OR many minutes Philip and the 
others had been climbing a steep 
bank of steps cut in the louver side of 
a seemingly endless, sloping passage. 
The multitude was left behind. Only 
Sari and a half-dozen of his court re- 
mained with them, all climbing ahead 
now, with Philip watching their every 
move and Donald officiating with the 
automatic that Beiyl had carried, by 
pressing it against his royal nibs’ 
back. About them the mysterious 
greenish glow still lighted their way. 

“You’d think these people would 
have devised some electrical contriv- 
ances to convey them back and forth 
between the surface and their subter- 
ranean abode,” obseiwed Donald, 
technical interest overshadowing for 
the moment his anxiety over their 
predicament. 

“I have an idea that their reserve 
of electrical energy is too limited,” 
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said Philip. “The moon is in its last 
throes as a world, in physical energy 
and resources as well as in animal and 
vegetable life, which calls for strictest 
conseiwation wherever and however 
they can practise ” 

A glad cry from Beryl interrupted 
him. 

“Phil — the end of the stairs!” she 
called, though she did not recognize 
them, for she had been in a dead 
swoon when the lunarites carried her 
do\vn these stairs. 

Ahead, a large open space now 
broke the monotony of the long flight. 

“We’d better watch sharply for a 
surprize attack, Phil,” warned Don- 
ald. “No telling how many are lying 
in wait for us up there. ’ ’ 

The top of the stairway reached at 
last, they saw with a thrill a soft glow 
that seemed almost surely a reflection 
of sunlight from somewhere. A large 
chamber with a roof some twenty 
feet high met their gaze. A half-dozen 
lunarites stood about, guarding cum- 
bersome geared devices that filled this 
room row upon row, a ladder leading 
upward from each. 

“The ‘caps’!” cried Philip, guess- 
ing at once the relation of these ma- 
chines to those mushroom affairs he 
had seen pu.shing up through the 
snow the day they landed. His heart 
began to thump wildly at the ap- 
pi-oaching climax to their hoped-for 
e.seape. 

At this point one of the dignitaries 
l)aused uncertainly. 

“We have fulfilled our bargain, 
fedosa (master). You have but to 
mount to the rim of any of these out- 
lets.”' 

“Your leader goes with us,” re- 
turned Philip. “When Ave are all 
.safely outside, he 'will be permitted to 
return. ’ ’ 

“He can not do that, fedosa, for he 
would peri.sh in the heat. ’ ’ 

“He means ‘cold’,” observed Don- 
ald. “Don’t you?” — turning to the 
lunarite spokesman. “Is there much 
.snow left out there?” 


“No, no sms (snow), but hinor 
(fire). “Sms all gone. Burned up by 
sun. ’ ’ 

“Well, I’ll be jiggered,” exploded 
Donald. “Here we are, all ready to 
leaA^e and it’s too hot. What are Ave 
going to do now ? ’ ’ 

* ‘ (3limb up and stick your head out- 
side,” suggested Sanderson, evincing 
interest in their escape now that he 
saw freedom Avithin their grasp Avith 
an opportunity to share it himself. 
“If you can stand it, the rest of us 
AAdll take a chance.” He gi'inned in 
a sickly attempt at humor. 

“You get great ideas — you and 
your ‘us’ talk now. How about trying 
it yourself? But you haven’t the guts, 
I guess. Hey, there, Phil, let me do it. ’ ’ 

But Philip already was swiftly 
mounting the rungs in the nearest of 
the ladders. No time to Avaste noAv on 
futile arguments ! 

The caps all AA'ere raised, as he 
could see now, no doubt to ventilate 
the vast lower regions. Reaching the 
rim of the one he had .selected, he 
stretched out an ann into the blazing 
sun. 

It Avas hot, but not unbeai’ably so — 
not for a brief while at any rate. The 
lunarites, with their spongy vegetative 
tissues, would pi'obably fare little bet- 
ter than .snails in a desert out there, 
Avhereas a human being conceivably 
might resist the temperature success- 
fully for some time. 

“Watch that carrion closely,” he 
called doAvn in final warning. “I’m 
going to see whether the Rocket is 
Avhere Ave left it. ’ ’ 

This Avas vital, for, once they were 
all outside, the lunarites could easily 
shut them out by lowering the caps. 
With no shade and no refuge, they 
might easily perish in the rays of the 
sim that blazed unmercifully doAvn 
through the thin layer of atmosphere. 

Fortune was still Avith them, how- 
ever. Hardly had he scrambled out 
on to the burning, lava rock than he 
.saw the Rocket in its original position. 
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not more than a hundred yards away. 
A quick dash and he had reached it. 

He drew a gi-eat breath of relief as 
he saw the rope still dangling fi’om 
the rung underneath, where he and 
Donald had tied it when they had pre- 
pared to slide do^m to the lunar ter- 
rain for the fill's! time, more than forty 
earthly days past. This would speed 
his passage to the manhole, to whieli 
otherwise he must have clambered la- 
boriously by means of the smooth and 
sloping tubes. 

The manhole in the floor was still 
shut; as Beryl and Sanderson prob- 
ably had left it for safety, he decided. 
With bated breath he felt for the hid- 
den latch, pressed it, and saw the 
cover swing outwai'd. 

A rapid search inside showed eveiy- 
thing to be in order, though it was 
terrifically hot. He switched on the 
cooling-apparatus. It was for just 
such an emergency as this that it had 
been installed and was now I'eady to 
prove its great value to them. Another 
half minute and he had dropped back 
on to the rock below and was racing 
back to the cap from which he had 
come. 

To his infinite relief, he found all 
as when he had left, the lunarites still 
submitting calmly to the urge of the 
leveled automatics, while Sanderson 
now was only too well satisfied to 
throw in his lot with the plan for 
escape that ah'eady had eveiy ear- 
mark of success. 

“All set?” Philip sang out as he 
climbed down beside them. “Beryl, 
you go up fir,st ; Don, you next. Then 
Sanderson. HurrJ^” 

'^HEY negotiated the ladder rungs 
without mishap, and Philip made 
ready to follow. 

As he did so, there was an unmis- 
takable tensing of the figures about 
him. Some hidden sense told him that 
they were getting ready to rush him. 
He raised the automatic as he placed 
his foot on the bottom rung. 

“First?” he inquired in the lunar 


tongue. His foot found the second 
rung. 

“Oh, you would, would you!” The 
leaping lunarite dropped in his tracks 
as Philip fired. 

Then suddenly they were all 
screeching and gibbering in an un- 
earthly, swelling voliune as they 
rushed him. No time or use in making 
good his threat to shoot Sari first. His 
second, third, fourth and fifth delib- 
erate shots dropped as many lunarites 
at the foot of the ladder while he 
steadily mounted to half-w’ay. Then 
he turned and made a dash for the 
top. 

At the I’im he paused long enough 
to di’op his two neai'est pursuers, one 
of them the snarling Sari. He had 
made good his thi’eat after all. 

In that moment he saw for the first 
time, and to his horror, that other 
ladders were filled with screeching 
gray men who, in their disappoint- 
ment and rage, had apparently for- 
gotten their avowed fear of the seoreh- 
mg heat outside. Suppose Beryl was 
still within their reach out there I He 
fled in frank panic at the thought. 

The fierce heat beat upon him like 
a blast from a crucible as he emerged 
and ran toward the Pocket. With a 
thrill of relief, he saw Beryl just dis- 
appearing inside the Pocket, followed 
by Sanderson. Donald — good old Don ! 
— had paused to help him, his weapon 
even now spitting at the nearest lunar- 
ites. With a final leap, Philip reached 
his side and turned his outi weapon 
on their attackers. 

“Inside, Don,” he gasped. “Quick 
— so I can follow you ! ’ ’ 

“Counfounded if I do ” 

“And damned if you don’t. Danm 
it: w'e hotli can’t be last. That’s it — • 
up you go. Awk! Take that, you 
jelly-fish!” A rash lunarite who had 
attempted to drag him from the rope 
crashed to the ground below. 

Then the deed wms done — a satisfy- 
ing click sounded as the manhole 
closed ; the most beautiful of all 
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sounds Philip could remember having 
heard, ever. 

“Tight fit, that,” observed Donald, 
trembling. 

“ Phil ! Are you all right ? ’ ’ — from 
Beryl. 

“Sure. Gangway! Let me see what 
those fiends are doing out there.” 

A dread sight met his anxious peer- 
ing through the glass. The lunarites’ 
attack had suddenly collapsed. The 
terrific heat, against which those 
flabby bodies held so little resistance, 
was striking them do\vn in heaps. A 
few of the more fortunate ones had 
reached the caps, were feebly craw- 
ling inside. Others writhed helplessly 
on the flint-like, burning rock, while 
dozens lay quiet about the Rocket. 
Truly they must have been desperate 
beyond all ordinary reason, but 
whether that desperation was bom 
principally of their reluctance to let 
Beryl escape or was caused by the 
killing of their leader, could not be 
Imown. 

“Ugh, what a mess!” Sanderson 
muttered thickly. 

“And you turned do-wn your own 
race for that mess,” cried Donald. 

“What I did was meant for our 
good in the end.” 

‘ ‘ Like Hades it was ! You were pro- 
tecting your own hide, purely and 
simply.” 

“Never mind that now,” Philip in- 
terjected. “Let’s try to get this big 
cigar in motion once more. ’ ’ 

“You said it. Back home to Mother 
Earth for us, ’ ’ said Sanderson eagerly. 

“Not yet. We’ve more important 
things to do first. ’ ’ 

“You’re not going to beat it away 
from this damned lava ball?” — in- 
credulously. “Then what ” 

“We came a quarter of a million 
miles to explore the surface of the 
moon, and we’re going to do it if our 
power holds out,” said Philip. 
“That is,” he hesitated, “provided 
Beryl and Don are willing.” 

“We’re with you, Phil,” said Don- 
ald, after a quick glance at Beryl. 


“Of course we are,” she seconded 
promptly, and firmly. 

“Well, of all the- — ” Sanderson 
began. “Where does Your Majesty 
plan heading first ? ’ ’ 

“If we can get started, to the in- 
visible hemisphei’e. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ The ‘ invisible hemisphere ’ ? ” 
gasped Beryl. “Why — where and 
what is that ? ’ ’ 

“That is the side of the moon we 
never see from the earth. You see, the 
moon is shaped something like a pear, 
and this side is the ‘heavier’ side, or 
bottom, which the pull of the earth 
always keeps turned toward it, the 
moon rotating on its axis as a result 
in exactly the same time it takes for 
it to pass round the eartli in its 
twenty-nine day orbit. No one on 
earth ever has glimpsed that myste- 
rious hemisphere on the opposite side 
— ‘behind the moon’.” 

T he problem of getting the Rocket 
under way once more was a 
stumper, howevei’. Obviously, it was 
impossible to raise this tremendously 
heavy machine to its normal, upright 
starting-position, even on the moon, 
where its weight was reduced by five- 
sixths of its earthly weight. For the 
bare lunar surface offered no con- 
venient tree or material for rigging 
up a hoist to raise the Rocket’s head 
by mechanical means. 

“We’ve but one chance, and we’ll 
have to take it,” pronounced Philip, 
finally. “We’ll charge the tubes and 
chance sliding off this level plain into 
space without crashing our walls in. ’ ’ 
The others paled. The prospect of 
the violent death that would probably 
be theire if the plan failed was a facer. 
Beryl was the fii-st to break the long 
silence. 

“It’s that or — or return to the lu- 
nai’ites, isn’t it?” 

“Or remain right here until our 
power, heat and fo^ all are depleted. 
We could but be postponing our fate 
— and tossing away the only chance 
we have, slender as it is.” 
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“Then, let’s take the chance right 
away, ’ ’ she decided. 

Sanderson, his face the color of 
paste, moved his lips as if to protest, 
but no sound issued fi*om them. Don- 
ald, watching covertly, threw him a 
look of scorn and turned away. It was 
in that instant that Sanderson leaped 
suddenly, wildly, for Philip, who was 
already at the controls. 

“Phil !” cried Berjd in warning. 

The inventor looked up just in 
time. He caught the upraised hand 
with the clasp-knife before it could 
sweep downward on its destructive 
arc. A quick twist, and the weapon 
clattered on to the floor while San- 
derson rubbed the strained miiseles of 
his right hand and wrist ruefully. 
Donald retrieved the knife promptly, 
then proceeded to back Sanderson 
away from the region of the controls, 
with the persuasion of his automatic. 

‘ ‘ Getting to be a regular Peek ’s bad 
boy, aren’t you? Gosh, but you’ve 
become a nuisance. ’ ’ 

Philip shook his head wearily. That 
they must mistrust and use violent 
force against one of their ovn party 
boded ill indeed. 

“All set?” he called after a bit, 
when Sanderson had sullenly agreed 
to a truce, and all except Philip were 
stationed at the safety grips in the 
wall. 

“All set,” Donald answered, after 
a quick glance at the others. 

There was a terrific grinding, and 
single bounding jar — then a sense of 
soaring. 

Gripping the levers with all his 
strength, Philip retained his control 
of that giant mechanical monster in 
its curving sweep up from the floor of 
the lunar plane. With a sigh of relief 
he saAv the others getting to their feet, 
apparently unhurt. He checked the 
Rocket’s speed to a minimum, hover- 
ing now but a few miles above the 
moon’s brilliant surface. 

“Once again, folks,” he asked; 
“shall we return right now to the 
earth, since we are safely launched, 


or do 3 'ou vote to see first all we came 
here to see ? I ’ll be neutral. Come — 
which shall it be ? ” 

“We already decided that,” said 
Donald. “We’re with you to the fin- 
ish.” 

“Of course,” confirmed Beryl. 
Sanderson turned away sulkily. 
They all knew his preference. 

“Then it’s ho for the back of the 
Man-in-the-Moon ’s neck,” he cried. 
“We’re on our way.” 

CHAPTER 12 

T he marvels of the lunar terrain 
were sliding slowly past again be- 
neath them as the Rocket drifted 
farther and farther toward the limits 
of the familiar hemisphere that we on 
earth know so well. They were follow- 
ing the lunar day round this globe, 
though easily exceeding its lazy, 700- 
hour-per-revolution passage of some 
ten miles an hour ! Thus, even at their 
own present leisur-ely speed, they 
would shortly catch up with the day’s 
da-wn and pass into the night ahead of 
it unless they landed before that. 

It was Philip ’s plan to remain well 
within that day’s boundaries in its 
march out of the knovm hemisphere 
into that perpetually hidden and mys- 
terious one beyond its confines, explor- 
ing from the heights as they went, and 
landing at least once more if the re- 
gion promised fresh lore and pro- 
pitious landing possibilities. Eagerly 
he let his imagination travel on 
ahead. Would the new hemisphere 
contain oceans and fertile regions like 
those of the earth? Or perhaps some 
weird and awful secret, too dreadful 
for even his imagination to suggest? 
Would this as-yet-unseen region hold 
beings like the little gray men they had 
just left behind; or would they find 
a different race entirely, totally cut 
off from the others by barriers of cli- 
mate, as effectively as if by thousands 
of miles of space? 

At this point in hLs mental ram- 
blings his attention was flagged by 
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the sharp outlines of a large crater 
rising above the western horizon. Al- 
most they were at the limits of tiie 
earth-known lunar world, 

‘ ‘ There, ’ ’ he said, pointing, ‘ ‘ is the 
last conspicuous outpost of the hem- 
isphere our astronomers know. Soon 
vve shall get our first glimpse of the 
‘forbidden region’.” 

A tense silence descended upon the 
little group of adventurei's as each 
member pondered what that unknown 
terrain might hold for their gaze. 
Somewhat the same qualms must hav-e 
assailed the crew of the Santa Marki 
when they gazed fearfully out over 
the unfolding horizon over four cen- 
turies earlier. Would the plain sud- 
denly di'op off in a sheer i)recipice 
across the surface of the satellite? Or 
would they perhaps find a vast sea ? 

But, like Columbirs and his fellow 
mariners, they might have saved them- 
selves these anxieties — at least for the 
time lx;ing. As the Rocket soared over 
and beyond that last knovm and cen- 
turies-extinct crater, their eager -eyes 
met only the .same sort of scenes as 
that with which they had already 
grown familiar. More craters, more 
stretches of smooth lava floor broken 
between cratei’s only by raised .seams 
where the cooling molten rock had 
lapped; and here and there a crater 
radiating the light streaks or Assures 
on the plain round it like those streaks 
about Copernicus. 

Thus, at fir.st, their fears were al- 
layed — even tunied to disappoint- 
ment, such is the peiwersencss of the 
human mind. 

Then, slowly, unmistakably, a def- 
inite change began to creep over the 
terrain. For one thing, the horizon 
steadily began to lengthen ahead and 
in back of them strangely, the while 
shortening on each side ! It was as if 
they were riding a long, though huge- 
ly wide and vast, sagging hogback. 
True, the nearer Iiorizons still were 
too far away to show any decided 
curve to the surface swaying some 
four or five miles below. Yet the im- 


pression persisted — as of a tilting 
do-ftTi and away of the terrain on two 
sides of them. 

“The pear!” Donald ejaculated ir- 
relevantly. 

' ‘ Pear — what do you mean ? ’ ’ asked 
Sanderson irritably, anxiety lining his 
countenance. 

But Bei'yl caught the significance 
of Donald’s remark at once. 

“Why — he mast mean the shape of 
the moon. You know you said, Phil, 
that the side always pointed toward 
the earth is larger, heavier than the 
other side. I recall now that it was 
one of the first things we learaed 
about the moon in school — that it Avas 
not a nearly perfect globe like our 
earth, but pear-shaped. 

“Right,” said Philip. “And we’re 
plainly traveling along its tapering 
length — along a continuation of the 
equator and directly tOAvard its ‘ ])ealt ’ 
or ‘stem’ end!” 

“Is that safe?” cried Sanderson. 
“Sui’ely you won’t persist in going on 
in the face of a phenomenon like this. 
Ilow do we know Avhat effect all this 
Avill produce ? ’ ’ 

“Aw, Avhat’s one phenom more or 
less in our young lives,” asked Don- 
ald, “after coming more than tAvo 
hundred thousand miles through 
.space? We took our big chance AA'hcn 
Ave hopped off earth. There’s no use 
bemg quitters noAV.” 

“Of course,” said Beryl. “We 
couldnH turn back noAV. It Avould be 
a shame to miss this chance to sec just 
what this side is like. ’ ’ 

Her first fears had been replaced 
by the eagerness of a child on a pic- 
nic. This eagerness Philip and Don- 
ald shared with her. The scoAvling 
Sanderson Avas outvoted. The Rocket 
corttinued on its course. 

Meantime another marked change 
AA'as coming over the surface below. The 
craters Avere growing feAver, farther 
apart, and lower. At the same time 
the terrain between the craters Avas 
taking on a mottled appearance. Here 
and there dark, scattered patches ap- 
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peai'ed. And these steadily grew 
larger in size, less scattered, until they 
were more in evidence than the bare 
lava plains. 

“Look! over there is a gi^eat big 
patch extending bej'ond the horizon 
on three sides, ’ ’ said Donald, pointing 
ahead and slightly off to the right of 
their couree. 

As thej" proceeded, this vast and 
densest-of-all patch took on an aspect 
not unlike a lai'ge sea. Yet it was 
clear, even at this height, that it was 
not an expanse of water they were 
looking i4>on. 

“It looks moi'e like a dwarf foiest, 
or perha])s a dense thicket of a sort,” 
mused Philip, as they all .surveyed the 
great shadowy expanse that now all 
W spread over the entire visible sur- 
face of the moon. 

Only behind them, on one of the two 
ixioi'e-distinct seetiwis of the horizon, 
was a slice of the lighter, open plain 
still visible. 

And as they looked back lingeringly 
at that strip of open plain, a .spot of 
black appeared at one corner. This 
spot slowly pushed out on to the neck 
of light terrain, spread and covered 
that part of the wedge between the 
surrounding sliadows. Then the scene 
was lost on the horizon. 

“What did you make of thatf** 
muttered Donald. 

“Might have been a yoiuig army of 
lunarites belatedly aroused by our 
passage overhead, ’ ’ hazarded Beryl. 

“Perhaps,” said Philip thought- 
fully. 

He was thinking of something Azan 
had said once — some vague remark 
dropped about crawling shapes among 
the stunted growths of their near-by 
crater, from whence they drew their 
meager supply of fiber, 

“Are you intending to land in that 
mass?” Sanderson asked, a hint of 
menace mingling with the anxiety in 
his voice, as the Rocket moved along 
over the unbroken dark-gray expanse. 

“I am not.” Philip reassured him. 
“We will not land until we either 


know more about that dark surface or 
find another jjateh. Besides, we 
haven’t yet discovered the stem, or 
pole, of this pear-shaped satellite.” 

All the time the horizon had con- 
tinued drawing closer on each side of 
their course. They could easily dis- 
eeni the curious shaping of this part 
of the satellite — like an immense, long, 
sagging cone, still hundreds of miles 
in circumference, however. Its ends 
stretched off distantly in strange con- 
trast to the nearness of the horizon on 
the sides. 

But the horizon ahead began to lose 
its strange suggestion of an upward 
curve, and began to shrink, too. Phil- 
ip judged — and correctly, as they 
were to learn ere long — that the 
Rocket was at last nearing the “top” 
of the moon, the very center of that 
mysterious hidden hemisphere ! 

An hour later, now clo.se behind the 
edge of the receding night, the adven- 
turers stared down upon the fix^st 
.spot of open territoiy they had seen 
since Donald had pointed out the 
great dai*k-hucd expanse which soon 
aftci’ward had spreatl Ix^yond the hori- 
zon in every dir<H;tion. A eurioxis 
bulge characterized the region of this 
sj)ot — curious not so much because of 
its knoll-like shape as because of the 
now greatly shortened horizon in 
every dii’cctiou about it. Evidently 
they had actually arrived at the 
‘ ‘ stem ’ ’ of this enormous pear-shaixcd 
wox’ld. 

Toward this bare surface Philip 
allowed the Rocket to fall with exceed- 
ing carefulness, while the othei’s 
watched with bated breath. At a word 
from Philip, Donald stationed himself 
be.side the main switch by which all 
five tixbos could be cut off instantly 
and simultaneously. This he was to 
throw the moment the Rocket touched 
the surface below. 

The experience of one landing was 
behind them — not a comfortuxg vol- 
ume of experience or skill for this in- 
tx'icate and all but impossible feat, to 
be sure, but it must suffice. With a con- 
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ocnti’atioii and tenseness that stretched 
his nerves taut, Philip juggled that 
dangerously vast resen'oir of explo- 
sive power, dropping the Rocket ever 
nearer to the center of that mile-wide 
plain. 

Then, somehow, they were almost 
unaccountably and abruptly at rest — 
upright this time. The second land- 
ing was achieved, successfully, and 
with scarcely a jolt to mark the event. 

CHAPTER 13 

'"pHE rays of the morning sun shone 

sparkling clear on what appeared 
to be a miniature desert about the 
Rocket. In its loose surface a great 
bowl-shaped depression had been 
blown by the checked blast of the 
tubes. The windows of the Rocket 
looked out on a level Avith the desert. 

Without fear this time of any out- 
rushing of the precious air pressure 
inside the chamber, the adventurers 
lowered the ladder through --the ma,n- 
holes and descended. Their feet sank 
into a carpet of coarse white sand, 
through Avhich they scrambled to the 
rim above. There they paused to sur- 
vey their surroundings. 

Newly risen here. Old Sol had just 
begun to temper the chill of the air. 
It might have been a rare spring 
moi’ning at home, so perfect W’as the 
temperature. They Avere not Avearing 
the special Avarming coats and masks 
that they had Avom on their first land- 
ing, having tested the air in advance 
through an opened AvindoAV. 

The Rocket, they saAv, had come to 
rest not more than tAVo hundred yards 
from the edge of the plain, Avhieh was 
isolated from any other open spaces in 
this region by the solid gray growth 
they had observed from aloft. This 
looked to be about fifteen feet high at 
the most, tapering doAvn someAvhat 
Avhere it met the sand. It appeared, 
at the distance, to be some twisted 
sort of coarse vine ^’owth. 

“Not a madly stimulating vieAV,” 
remarked Beiyl. “A dinl?y desert. 


hemmed in by a mysterious jungle. 
Hello! — what are you up to, Don?” 

The latter was stooping over some- 
thing that had caught his eye in the 
sand. A low whistle escaped him as 
he straightened up with Avhatever it 
Avas in his hand. 

“Something tells me that this spot 
may prove more ‘stimulating’ than 
anticipated,” he cried. “Just take a 
look at tliis — Avill you ? ’ ’ 

The three of them gathei'ed round 
him quickly. 

“If I’m any judge of precious 
stones — and I onee made quite a study 
of them — Ave are looking upon a gen- 
uine diamond in the rough — one that 
Avould cut and polish to at least tQ^ 
carats,” he explained. “And Avhcre 
that came from there are doubtless 
plenty more. Probably lots bigger 
ones ! ’ ’ 

“Don!” gasped Beryl. “You 
mean ” 

‘ ‘ That Ave all are as rich as oil bar- 
ons — if we ever get back to the 
earth ! ” 

“On one diamond?” smiled Philip. 

Nevertheless he was as thrilled as 
the rest. He knew Donald to be some- 
thing of an expert on precious stones, 
for tlie preacher-mechanician had once 
cariied religion to the natives of Bra- 
zil’s Avildest regions. It Avas there he 
had become familiar Avith the di- 
amonds for which that country is 
famous. 

Sanderson already was sprawled 
upon hands and knees, feverishlj^ sift- 
ing the sand through his fingers. His 
breath whistled audibly betAveen his 
parted lips. The others joined him in 
varying degrees of similar eageniess. 

For some minutes there Avas no 
sound save the breathing of four pairs 
of lungs and the sifting and shuffling 
of sand. Then : 

“Say, are you trying to play a 
trick on us with a phony stone out of 
your pocket?” Sanderson rasped 
abruptly, halting his efforts to fix 
Donald Avith a suspicious glare. 
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‘ ‘ There are no stones like that in this 
sand, and you know it. ’ ’ 

Donald rolled over and sat up to re- 
turn the scowling botanist’s stare. 

“I took no stone from my pocket. 
The one I showed you came from this 
sand. Now, is it my fault because you 
can’t find another?” 

“Just because one diamond was 
found, it doesn’t follow that there are 
dozens more scattered all aromid it,” 
said Beryl. “But maybe we’ll run 
across one or two more yet, if we keep 
on looking. ’ ’ 

However, a half-hour later their 
search still was unrewarded. 

“It’s no use,” Donald said, finally. 
‘ ‘ I guess I must have found the only 
one around here. Besides, it isn ’t 
natural for diamonds to be found in 
such soil. The one I found was prob- 
ably carried here from somewhere 
else.” 

“By what, for instance?” Sander- 
son wanted to know. 

A squeal of delight prevented a 
reply, 

‘ ‘ I ’ve found one — I ’ve found one ! ’ ’ 
Beryl cried, running toward them 
with one hand held out triumphantly. 

A vStone similar to the one Donald 
had displayed lay in her palm — 
proved, in fact, upon examination, to 
be another diamond in the inugh, 
though only half the size of the first. 

“Well,” said Philip, “there’s no 
joke about this. There are diamonds 
to be found around here — probably 
enough to make us all rich, ’ ’ 

“And I’m going to find mine right 
now,” announced Sanderson, already 
back at his grubbing. 

Philip approached Donald with 
studied casualness. He had obseiu’^ed 
him wandering about and studying 
tlieir near-by surroundings with an 
odd look. 

“What is it, old man?” he asked 
guardedly. 

“Phil” — ^the other’s voice was low 
but excitement made it vibrate 
strangely — “can you figure out what 
might have made those tracks — run- 


ning off there toward that dwarf jun- 
gle? Take a look on my right — and 
farther over there in either direction.” 

Following his significant glance, 
Philip saw then what had escaped his 
notice in the excitement of their first 
view of their new surroundings, and 
in the interest that had followed Don- 
ald’s finding of the diamond, 

A shallow, toboggan-like slide 
showed in the sand close by, like a 
very 5vide toboggan track. Then he 
noticed that other slides showed here 
and there beyond, crisscrossing the 
sand between them and that crouch- 
ing jungle of vines. In the nearer 
track curious tracings appeared — del- 
icate but large in pattern, like the 
imprint of a giant fern frond, re- 
peated over and over. 

Philip and Donald eyed each other 
mutely for a few moments. Then: 
‘ ‘ Those moving blotches, ’ ’ murmured 
Donald. ‘ ‘ Remember — back there 
across the neck of that last plain?” 

Philip nodded. Only too well did 
he remember and link that previous 
observation with these significant 
signs. At any time the desert plam 
on which they stood might be invaded 
by the same creatures they had seen 
issuing from that other dark region. 

Yet they had come to observe, had 
braved — nay, defied — the laws of 
gravitation and space in order to have 
this verj”- opportunity. Theii, too, there 
was the Rocket, upright now and 
ready for almost instant flight in an 
emergency. 

“Let’s see it through, Don. What 
do you say?” 

“Right.” 

They gripped hands for a moment 
surreptitiously, and turned back to 
the others. Berjd had joined Sander- 
son in his gem hunt, though less fe- 
verishly and with a wholesome zest 
that contrasted sharply against his 
muttering excitement. 

The sun was not heating the air so 
rapidly as it had done in the other 
hemisphere, possibly because of the 
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sharp eui’vature of the satellite’s sur- 
face in this region. At any rate, the 
discomfort attending the continued 
shining of the sun on their first land- 
ing, and at the time of their hurried 
escape from the lunarites, was not at 
all in evidence now. Apparently, the 
temperature here was more iiniform, 
more constant. The surrounding veg- 
etation probably had something, too, 
to do with this, by absorbing the ex- 
cess heat as well as by retaining and 
throwing off an abating warmth dur- 
ing at least the early part of the 
nights. 

' ‘ One of us must stand guard at the 
Rocket, ’ ’ said Philip. 

“It can’t be John,” Donald re- 
turned bluntly. “As like as not, he’d 
jump inside and hop off in a tight 
pinch, leaving us to our fate. ’ ’ 

“You’ve a lot of confidence in our 
playmate, haven’t you? But I am 
obliged to say that I feel about the 
same. It will have to be you or 
I. Here — I’m matching you for 
choice. . . . Tails it is. All right, 
I’ll serve with the seouting-party. 
0. K.?” 

‘ ‘ Sure — didn ’t you win ? ’ ’ 

No more stones had beeir found. 
Beryl had desisted from her search- 


ing and was watching Donald and 
Philip with pointed curiosity. 

“Talk Beryl into staying here with 
you,” Philip whispered. 

“I heard that remark,” said Beryl 
quickly. “And I’m not going to stay 
around here. I’m going with you” — 
firmly. 

“Waste, of time, arguing with a 
woman,” remarked Donald. “Slight 
as well take her along. She’ll go any- 
way. ’ ’ 

“Solomon himself,” she purred, 
throwing Donald a bright smile. Then 
to Philip: “Do we start right away — 
and where can we go, after all ? ’ ’ 

“Probably not more than a few 
hundred yards from this spot, ’ ’ he an- 
swered, eyeing that ominous fringe of 
matted vines. The rest of their little 
desert, with its mile or less of monot- 
onous expanse, invited small interest. 
“But just the same, young woman” 
— he turned and fixed her with what 
he hoped was a cold gaze — ^‘you’re 
going to remain right here. ’ ’ 

She looked at him in frank surprize. 
Then he saw her eyes drop. Did he 
only imagine that she was laughing 
inwardly at his solemnity ? 

“All right, Phil, I’ll stay,” she 
said, meekly enough. 

“Well, I’ll be ” began Donald. 


The unthinkable dangers and weird horrors of that 
dwarf forest on the Moon will be detailed in 
next month' s chapters^ which bring this 
story to its conclusion. 




I F YOU have read Mr. Seabrooke’s 
book on Haiti, The Magic Island, 
recently published, you must 
have been struck by the chapter en- 
titled Bead Men Working in the Cane 
Fields. ^ 

As I was talking recently on this 
matter to Mr. de Travers the neurolo- 
gist of Geneva, American bom and 
•with a large experience of the West 
Indies and of the negro mind, he said, 
“Why not?” 

‘ ‘ Because, ’ ’ said I, “it ’s impossible. 
It ■would be easier to make one of 
Karel Capek’s robots than to take a 
dead man and put motive power into 
him and turn him into a slave. 
You know yourself the post-mortem 
W. T.— 3 


changes that take place in the tissues 
of the body; even magic has limits, 
and ” 

“A moment,” said he. “I men- 
tioned Mr. Seabrooke’s book as con- 
firmation of the story I had to tell 
you, and perhaps you will susj^nd 
judgment on the whole matter till I 
have finished. The story has to do 
with Martinique. 

“Many years ago when quite a 
young man I lived at St. Pierre, Mar- 
tinique. 

“St. Pierre, now a mound of ashes, 
stood quite alone amongst the towns 
of the world ; there was no other place 
like it: gay as Paris with a touch of 
New Orleans, yellow-tinted and palm- 
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topped against the burning ;blue of 
the sky, its old French houses looked 
down, upon a bay of sappliire rarely 
stirred by the great winds and heavy 
seas that torment the northeastern, 
side of the island. 

“I lived in the Rue Victor Hugo, 
a street that traversed the whole 
length of the toAvui, and I had only 
to step on to my balcony to look down 
on a crowd more astonishing than any 
dream of the Arabian Nights. Nearly 
all creoles of all tints from the 
octoroon to the chabine, the women 
gay as tropical birds ; idlers, loungers, 
chatterers, street-singers, itinerant 
sellers of fruit, fish, pastry and heaven 
knows what; a moving market; a 
business scene, touched with the 
chann of the unreal. 

‘ • I had three rooms all on the same 
floor and for personal servant, Bai- 
daux, a young man, a creole, hand- 
some, dark-eyed, serious and entirely 
devoted to me; he bought everything 
and I was never robbed and always 
sure of the finest mangoes, sapotas 
and avoeata in the market; his coffee 
was the best in Martinique, and he 
was always there when wanted. Ex- 
cept on Sundays. It seems he had a 
girl ; she lived away over beyond 
Morne Rouge toward Grande Anse, a 
towir on the seaboard to the north- 
west and twenty miles from St. 
Pierre; her name was Finotte; and 
every Sunday he would vanish before 
dawn, taking his way on foot by the 
great national road La Trace, which, 
winding like a ribbon over hill and 
dale, by morne and mountain, cocoa 
plantation and cane field, took him to 
Finotte. 

“But always on Monday morning 
at eight o’clock he would be in my 
room pulling up my blind and hand- 
ing me my moi’ning coffee. 

“ ‘Bon jour, M’sienr.’ 

“ ‘Bonjour, Baidaux — and how is 
Finotte?' 

“I dreaded Finotte and the day 

surely to come when, marriage would 


join them and separate me from 
Baidaux. 

“Life has many losses; not the least 
is the loss of a good servant, but Bai- 
daux was not of the precipitate sort ; 
he was laying by and building his nest 
as a bird might build, only with francs 
instead of sticks and feathers. I 
judged from what he said that it 
would be at least a year before the 
happy day — and unhappy for me — 
when Finotte would come to St. Pierre 
to take her place in that little shop in 
the Rue du Morne Mirail which he 
had marked down as their future 
home. 

“Ah, well! One Monday morning 
he did not return; on the Wednesday 
he returned, but it was not Baidaux 
— it was a much older man. 

“ ‘Bonjour, M’sieur/ 

“ ‘Bonjour, Baidaux — and how is 
Finotte ? ’ 

“He put up his hands without a 
word; then I knew she was dead. 

“He made the coffee as usual and 
put out my clothes. 

“Yes, she was dead — it all came out 
gradually ; he had arrived to find her 
dying — ^she was dead and buried. Of 
what had she died? He did not know. 
She was dead. He had seen her buried 
and had returned. That was all. 

“He went on with his work. There 
was nothing else to do except die, 
and he was not of that sort, and time 
passed till a month had slipped away 
and the carnival came and passed 
with its rioting and drums sharply cut 
off by Lent. *Then — it might have 
been a month later — one evening I 
found him at the street door talking 
to an old woman, a caprcsse, very old 
and wrinkled, her head bound up in 
a foulard turban. It was Maman 
Robert, the mother of Finotte. 

“He told me that, speaking with a 
look in his eyes I had never seen be- 
fore, a Avild, far-gazing look disturb- 
ing as his maimer ; for he seemed like 
a person cut off from all reality and 
he said that he must go away, leave me 
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for a time, but that he would return 
soon — ^perhaps. 

“He left that night, and though I 
did not follow him I knew quite well 
that his road was the great national 
road that had led him so often toward 
Grand Anse and the home of his girl. 

2 

“'\7'ou know at St. Pierre everyone 

I knew everyone — the washer- 
women by the river Roxalanne — ^the 
fruit -sellers in the market by the 
fort — the old women selling caros- 
soles at the street comers — ^they were 
like a big family as far as rumoi^s 
were concerned: a story started at 
dawn in the Rue du Marne Mirail 
would travel down to the Rue Victor 
Hugo by noon and be on the front 
by night, and you may be sure 
that the story of Baidaux wasn’t slow 
in traveling, but no repercussion of it 
came back to me till one day a por- 
teuse in from the hills stopped to 
speak to my old landlady, Maman 
Jean, and gave her word of Baidaux. 

“I must tell you a porteuse is — 
alas! was — a sort of girl commercial 
traveler ; barefooted and with a great 
bundle on her head she would take 
goods from the city all over the island 
through the country parts, and this 
girl just in from the northwest had 
seen Baidaux near Grande Anse. He 
was looking very wild, living on the 
plantation of a creole named Jean 
Labat and — it was a pity. 

“Those were her words. 

“Yes, it was a pity, a thousand pit- 
ies when I remembered him as he had 
been, so bright, intelligent, well- 
grdmned and efficient, and he had been 
fond of me. 

“The fondness of a good servant 
for his master, and conversely, is a 
thing apart from all other forms of 
attachment, and those four words of 
the porteuse seemed somehow intend- 
ed for me, as one might say, ‘ Can you 
do nothing for him?’ 

“I took them to heart and deter- 


mined to go over to Grande Anse, 
hunt about, try to find him and if 
possible bring him back to himself and 
my service. I started next day, taking 
with me a bag with a few things and 
hiring a two-horse trap. 

3 

“ Tt was only twenty miles from St. 

A Pierre to Grande Anse — all the 
same a long journey; for the great 
national ix)ad winds over hill and dale 
and it is squealing brakes and labor- 
ing horses a good part of the Avay, but 
no road in the world is just like that 
for scenery; the purple momes and 
blue distances, the fields of cane and 
the high woods of balisier and pahn 
and mahogany all lie beneath a blind- 
ing light that has got in it something 
of the mournful nature of darkness. 

“Here, indeed, to the European 
mind, is a land of things imknown, 
half known, and dimly suspected, for 
under this riot of color and light lies 
the poison of the manehaneel apple and 
the centipede and the fer de lance, 
the poison of plants dealing in death, 
delirium or madness and old super- 
stitions from the shores of far-off 
Africa transplanted but growing 
firmly. ^ 

‘ ‘ Grand Anse is a little town lying 
right on the coast. Here there are great 
cliffs hundreds of feet in height and 
the beach is of black sand and nearly 
always alive with a thunderous surf. 
The cliffs form two promontories, the 
Pointe du Rochet and the Pointe de 
Croche Mort. Such is Grande Anse, 
and I put up at the chief inn of the 
town and later that day began to 
make inquiries about Baidaux. 

“No one knew of him. 

“He was interesting to St. Pierre 
folk because he had been born there, 
but here he was of no interest. Then 
I asked about Maman Robert, the 
mother of Finotte. 

“Ah,yes, Finotte,she who had died 
some months ago. Well, she and her 
mother had lived in the little hamlet 
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of Mirail close to the plantation of 
Jean Labat; The mother liveii there 
still. Then eanie silence, and the cause 
of it was Labat, whose plantation lay 
near the village. He was both dis- 
liked and feared. I could tell that at 
once by the faces and the shrugs and 
the drawing back as if from the very 
name. He grew cocoa and sugar and 
had a distillery — rlwmmeri & — ^but peo- 
ple did not visit that plantation. 

“Would anyone lead me to the 
house of Finotte ’s mother ? No ; it was 
close to the plantation and Jean Labat 
had dogs. 

“I might have started out myself 
despite the dogs and made an attempt 
to find the place, feeling sure that 
Finotte ’s mother would be able to 
put me on the traces of Baidaux — but 
things turned out differently. 

4 

“Tt was the second evening of my 
stay at Grande Anse and I had 
gone for a walk on the black sands to 
watch the waves coming in under the 
last of the sunset; then, turning at 
dark, I began to climb the stiff path 
that leads up from the beach along the 
side of the great swell of ground that 
forms the side of the Pointe du 
Rochet. 

‘ ‘ The night was moonless but alight 
with stars, and it was my idea to 
reach the top of the bluff, have a look 
at the starlit world from there and 
then return to Grande Anse by the 
track the goats have trodden out in 
the basalt. The lights had gone out 
in the little town, where everj'^body 
turns in at dark, but I was sure of 
the inn being open. 

“More than half-way up I paused. 
On the sky-line just above I saw two 
men. A man of vast stature and a 
man of ordinary size, they were walk- 
ing in single file and the latter was 
leading. Then they stopped. I thought 
they had seen me, but that was not so. 
They stopped only for a moment and 
then the smaller man pointed straight 
ahead ; that is to say, where the bluff 


ended at the cliff edge and a fall of 
four hundred feet sheer with nothing 
but the waves below. 

“At the pointing the tall man went 
straight ahead in the direction indi- 
cated, but I had never seen a man 
walk like that before, the way he 
raised his feet, the way he held him- 
self — why, he seemed a mechanical 
figure, not a man ; a thing wound up 
to go, not a thing going of its own 
volition. 

“He kept on till he reached the cliff 
edge, but he did not stop — ^he stepped 
over and in an instant there was noth- 
ing but the night, the stars and the 
roar of the sea — and the other man. 
The other man was Baidaux. I could 
see that now as he came closer along 
the sky-line. He came to the cliff edge 
and looked down ; then he stood with 
arms folded looking at the sea. 

“I had found him — but heavens, 
what was all this ? 

“I am a man nervous by nature, 
but still I have courage if the cause 
is good or if a certain thing has to be 
done. 

“I had to find out about this and 
I continued climbing till I reached 
the top of the bluff just as he was 
turning from the sea and coming back 
toward me. 

“He did not stop on seeing me; he 
seemed quite indifferent to this new 
person the night had sprung on him. 
Close up he recognized me. 

“ ‘Baidaux,’ I said. ‘What is this?’ 

“He stood for a moment without 
speaking ; then he heaved a great sigh 
as though awakened from sleep. ‘ It is 
I, Baidaux,’ said he; ‘you have seen 
him. It is long since we parted, and 
it is right that you should know about 
him and about her.’ 

‘ ‘ He was no longer a serv^ant or an 
ex-servant, just a being level in sta- 
tion with myself but with a feeling 
from the past that it was right tliat I 
should know his affairs. He who had 
told me of his girl and his plans for 
the future had now to tell me what 
had happened to him, culminating in 
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the amazing tragedy of a few moments 
ago. 

“He led the way down the slope by 
way of the goat track, and then in 
the shelter from the wind and by a 
great clump of tree ferns he «sat down 
on the groTUid^ still warm from the 
vanished sun, and motioned me to his 
side. 

‘ ‘ ‘ In St. Pierre, ’ said he, ‘ you were 
good to me and I opened my heart, 
tolluig you of my affairs and of my 
girl; you remember, on the Sundays 
I used to come over here starting be- 
fore the light of day and whilst the 
Cahrihois still filled the woods with 
sound. Then the day came when I 
found my girl dying. Maman Robert, 
her mother, could not say what ailed 
her, and Maman Paly, who is the doc- 
tor for all the workers round these 
parts, said she had been seized with a 
fever from the woods. No matter, she 
died — but you will remember all this ; 
I only say it to keep my mind from 
traveling astray as one might follow a 
string in the dark, for the things I 
have to tell belong indeed to the dark- 
ness that is deeper than night. 

“ ‘ I came back to you and life went 
on. I had no need of it but I could not 
east it away ; it is not easy for a man 
to lose the habit of living even after 
it becomes an evil habit to him. 

“ ‘I went on as one dead might go 
on with his work, could he be moved 
by some spirit of life. 

“ ‘Then one evening Cyrilla, who 
was the girl of the landlady where 
your rooms were, came to me and 
said: 

“ ‘ “There is one who wishes to 
speak to you, Baidaux.” 

“ ‘I went to the door and there I 
found the mother of my girl, Maman 
Robert. 

“ ‘I said to her, “What do you 
want?” and she said, “I have come to 
speak to you about Finottc.” 

“ ‘I said, “What then about Fi- 
notte?” thinking the old woman had 
come to me for money as is the way 


with relatives of those one loves, but 
I had done her a wrong. 

“ ‘She answered, “I have come to 
you from Finotte — and I would bring 
you to her, ’ ’ and as she spoke the flesh 
crawled on my bones, for I had seen 
Finotte buried in the place where the 
people are buried by the palmiste 
grove near her home — where of a 
Sunday we used sometimes to go to 
look on the graves of the dead and say 
to oui-selves, “Without doubt some 
day we will be here,^’ for I never had 
the fancy to be buried at St. Pierre, 

“ ‘I listened to what the old woman 
said and I could say nothing to her in 
reply, till my lips moved and they 
said, “Very well — but not now — 
leave me and I will come.” 

“ ‘You remember, I did not leave 
you at once after that old woman had 
been there. In fact I was afraid. I 
said to myself, “IVIaybe that old 
woman is not a woman but a Zombie 
come to betray me and steal my soul. ’ ’ 

I knew her well — how should one not 
know the mother of one’s girl? — ^but 
a man’s mind is strange and full of 
fear in the dark and in the unknown. 

“ ‘Then I put all that by and said 
to myself, “I will go.” 

“ ‘ I had always set out on foot on my 
journeys to Finotte ^d before dawn, 
so as to get there in the early day. 

I could have taken the stage to Mome 
Rouge and got a horse from there, 
but I could go as I had always gone, 
on foot ; so I went past Mome Rouge 
and the old Calebasse road past 
Ajoupa-Bouillon, past the Rividre 
Palaise, pausing only to rest for a mo- 
ment by the great gommier that marks 
where the path to the village of Mirail 
strikes off from the road. 

“ ‘Here I stayed an hour, resting 
in the shade, so that it was past noon 
when, taking the path, I sought the 
little house of Maman Robert. 

“ ‘It lies by the cocoa fields, and a 
great wood of balissiei's sheltei's it 
from the trade wind ; you can hear ^ 
like the voiee in the shell the sea on 
the beach of Gralnde Anse and now 
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and then from the wood the call of 
the siffleur de montagne. 

“ 'Beyond the cocoa fields lies the 
rhommeri4 and beyond that the house 
of Jean Labat. It is all only two kilo- 
meters from here where I sit talking to 
you now, and the graveyard where 
the creoles are buried lies only half a 
kilometer from the house of Maman 
Robert. 

‘ ‘ I found her in the house, but she 
worild say nothing of the business I 
had come on — only this : "I will take 
you after dark. ’ ’ 

5 

“ ' A isTD then it happened. The moon 
had risen, and leading me by 
the shadows of the trees she crossed 
a cultivated field to the barren part 
where the wild canes and sword-grass 
grew. 

‘ ' ‘ Here she paused where before us 
lay a field preparing for cultivation 
of manioc, and lifting up a finger she 
said, “Listen !” 

“ 'I heard nothing — nothing but 
the canes talking to the wind and the 
voice of the sea very far away. 

“ 'Again she said, “Listen!” yet I 
heard nothing but the cry of a night 
bird, far beyond the manioc field. 

' ' ^ Then the clink of iron, and they 
came round the bend of the cane 
clump, breaking the earth with their 
hoes, followed at a little distance by a 
boy with a goad, as oxen are followed 
by their driver. 

“ ‘Four figures in. the moonlight. 
Three men and a girl, walking not 
as men walk, working as the spindles 
in the cotton mill, without sense of 
mind, followed by the boy their driver 
— and the girl was Finotte whom I 
had seen buried and the tallest of the 
men was Jaquin who had died six 
months before and I was looking at 
them and I went not mad. 

“ 'For I knew. I, Baidaux, am not 
an ignorant man and I knew of the 
cuUe Avhieh is brother to the Culte des 
Moris: Look you, they give a man a 
drink that brings the fever; he dies; 


he is buried — but he is not dead; he 
only sleeps without breathing; his 
people mourn him and bury him and 
leave him in the grave. Then come the 
wicked ones and dig him up ; he 
breathes again and lives, yet he is not 
truly alive like you and me, for his 
mind has left him, for the drug has 
killed his brain. He can hear and 
obey but he can not think, so he can 
hew wood and draw water and hoe the 
fields and cut the cane, without 
thought, without word, without pay — 
except a handful of food. 

“ ‘Ah! Jean Labat, it was an evil 
day for you when you took the girl of 
Baidaux for your slave — but it is fin- 
ished. 

“ ‘ “Come,” I said to the old 
woman who was holding to me and 
pointing ; ' ‘ our place is not here ; lead 
me to the house of Maman Faly, the 
woman who deals in herbs and who 
helped to lay out your daughter who 
was once my girl. ’ ’ 

“ ‘I knew, for my mind had taken 
the sight of a vulture. 

“ ‘At the little house where the 
evil woman lived I knocked, and she 
opened and with my knife-point at 
her throat she told all. 

“ ‘ “Come,” I said, “the drug, the 
drug, I have need of the drug; pre- 
pare it or die. ’ ’ She had it ready pre- 
pared and she gave it to me. ‘ ‘ If this 
fails I will return and kill you,” I 
said. “It will not fail,” she replied, 
and I knew she spoke the truth and I 
killed her with a thrust of the knife 
and was caught up in a flame that 
carried me to the house of Jean La- 
bat, where he lived alone with his 
wickedness. 

“ ‘ I beat on his door and he opened 
it and I drove him with my knife into 
a room. He was a big man but I was 
a legion ; he was a coward because he 
was udcked. 

“ ‘I made him lie upon the floor. 
He chose the drug rather than instant 
death and he could not return it for 
my knife was at his throat. The fever 
came on before daybreak and I sat 
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with him to nui’se him till the man 
came who looked after the cooking and 
house-tending; then I left him, and 
calling all the hands of the plantation 
I spoke to them of their wickedness 
and they fled ; so that there was noth- 
ing left but the crowing of cocks and 
the clapping of doors to the wind and 
the creeping of the great centipedes 
that live among the walls of the rhom- 
merie and the three dead men and the 
girl in the shed where th^ rested 
when not at work, and me — me, Bai- 
daux — and Labat. 

“ 'I had thought to play with him 


and torment him and make him my 
slave — but you can not play with n 
machine. Tonight I made him drown 
in the sea. He was no other use. ’ 

“ ‘And the three dead men and the 
girl?’ I asked. 

“Baidaux laughed, and rose up and 
walked away without a word of good- 
bye, and though he had not replied to 
my question I knew that they were no 
longer working on that plantation. 

“I watched him away down the 
goat track and then passing beycmd 
the trees at the rise of the bluff. 

'“I never saw him again.” 


^ VTeird Story About Captain Kidd 

Newgate Ghost 

By WILLIAM R. HICKEY 


M idnight hung over New- 
gate. Somewhere about 12 a 
squall had burst upon the 
jail, a burst of screaming wind that 
made the buildings rock, and a co- 
pious drift of rain that streamed from 
the high walls. The downpour in- 
creased, beating a regular tattoo upon 
the gutterways. Then splitting the 
squares of greater blacteess which 
marked the barred easements of the 
cells came flash after flash of light- 
ning. As the blinding light died out, 
came the crash of thunder, harsh and 
fearsome, more imminently above the 
jail than ever. Newgate seemed to 
rock upon its foundations. 

Coming as they did, horror and the 
wrath of heaven together, suddenly, 
erashingly, black and angry after the 
fairness of the day, these happenings 
and their settings must have terror- 
ized the stoutest heart. But Davie 


Bartmey stood unconeemed within 
his cell. He seemed detached, as if set 
apart, a spectator, for some particular 
whirl of events. Even when a vague 
yellow light crept across the floor 
from the direction of the corridor, 
and flickered unsteadily through the 
grille of the iron-studded door, he re- 
mained unmoved. 

Davie Bartmey, late of Kidd’s 
crew, was sentenced to be hanged at 
dawn. He realized that the ultimate 
issue was at hand, but either because 
he was emotionally exhausted, or for 
some other I’eason, the pending climax 
failed to disturb him. 

But now a slightly different sound 
caused him to move toward the barred 
grille. Someone, holding a lantern 
high, had turned into the narrow cor- 
ridor leading to his cell. The stone 
walls, slime-covered and dripping, 
left scant room for the man’s broad 
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shoulders. Mayhap the jailer! So 
thought Davie as he watched the ap- 
proaching figure, though he knew it 
was not yet dawn. 

But now, as a forked streak worked 
its way in from the outside and 
snaked blindingly down the reeking 
corridor, Davie gave a gasp of amaze- 
ment. In the momentary flash he had 
recognized the tall figure wearing a 
broad-brimmed hat and a dark cloak 
thi’own over the shoulders. One haud 
held the lantern aloft while the other 
clasped the loosened folds of his cloak 
away from the dampish walls. 

‘ ‘ By the pope ! ’ ’ cried Davie, press- 
ing his face tightly against the grille. 

‘ ‘ ’Tis Captain Kidd I ’ ’ 

The heavily cloaked figure stopped 
without the door and seemed to tense 
into an attitude of listening. But 
there came no sound but the trickle of 
water and the howling of the wind 
above the jail. 

‘‘Aye, Davie! ’Tis Kidd! And a 
straight road to thy freedom ! ’ ’ 

The voice was deep, hollow-toned, 
the intonation sepulchral. But Davie, 
in his joy, noted naught amiss. 

Came the grating of a rusty key, a 
grinding of little-used hinges and in 
the wall an oblong patch of black 
showed where the ix'on-studded door 
had opened into the cell. For a space 
there was silence. Davie Bartmey 
could scarce believe his eyes. Captain 
Kidd . . . notorious buccaneer . . . 
long sought . . . captured . . . sen- 
tenced to hang. . . . This same Kidd 
was loose in Newgate, and faced him 
across the cell. 

Kidd stood straight, his face lifted 
and his eyes burning. 

“Nay, touch me not, Davie!” he 
boomed to the lad who would have em- 
braced him, for there was affection be- 
tween these two, bom of memories of 
glorious days amid the reek of battle. 

Kidd let slip the- cloak from his 
shoulders, revealing round his waist a 
dark red sash and heavy outlas, this 
weapon almost concealing his own 
dress sword. Disengaging the sash. 


he threw the cutlas to the younger 
man. Davie looked at Kidd with a 
perplexed shake of his head, but with 
obedience gained by years of expe- 
rience, fastened the heavy weapon 
firmly to his waist. The blade glit- 
tered dully in the yellow light of the 
lantern. 

“How now. Captain?” cried Davie 
shortly. 

“I fear we must needs hurry!” 
Kidd spoke in deep and precise tones. 

“Ho ! Ho ! ’ ’ chuckled Davie as at a 
subtle jest. “To what end? When 
Captain Kidd runs amuck in Newgate 
what need is there to huriy?” 

Kidd held up a restraining hand. 

“Jest not, Davie,” he protested. 
“ ’Twas of thee I was thinking. Thou 
standest in the shadow of the gaUows, 
yet reokest not the scant time till 
dawn, when thou wilt hang. ’ ’ 

“ ’Tis no disgrace to hang witli 
Kidd,” cried the younger man with 
feeling, “and since they have not 
hanged thee, what ’s to do ? ” 

Davie now gave little thought to the 
fact that Captain Kidd was here 
armed and unescorted by an over- 
bearing jailer. ’Twas, perchance, 
strange, but he was willing to accept 
the situation in silence, content to 
abide jn patience till things were, 
anon, made plain. ’Twas enough that 
Kidd was here. He would learn in 
time the why and wherefore of it; 
meantime he awaited orders unques- 
tioningly, as always. 

Kidd gently rubbed his throat. 
“ ’Tis not my plan that thou shalt 
hang, Davie, ’Tis my hope to get thee 
well clear of this hole ; then is my er- 
rand ended. Mayhap we will succeed ; 
yet we roust strike "hard and quickly; 
of that I am persuaded. Loosen thy 
blade and mind the slippery flags.” 
He gathered his cloak closely about 
him and stepped across the threshold 
into the corridor. 

F or a space Davie followed the 
other closely, their cautious foot- 
steps echoing eerily, and their li^t 
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throwing ghastly shadows on the 
rafters overhead. The place was 
damp and chilly and silent. Aye, 
thought Davie, Newgate was a vile 
place. 

Finally Kidd paused, and carefully 
stepping over a twisted figure hud- 
dled in a pool of blood, half turned 
and held the light. 

“ ’Twas necesSSry, lad,” he mut- 
tererd hoarsely and the younger man 
nodded understandingly. “Look to 
the stairs!” 

They ascended four steps of rough 
masonry and stood before a heavy 
door. Kidd now snuffed the light 
within the lantern and they were left 
amid the inky blackness of the pas- 
sage. As his rescuer slowly pu^ed 
the door ajar, Davie started forward 
with a sense of impending expecta- 
tion. 

The place was as black as the pave ; 
not a glimmer of light shone in the 
room. Davie, ill-acquainted with the 
intricate interiors of Newgate, had 
difficulty in clinging close • to Kidd, 
and in the absolute darloiess lost him 
more than once. Their eery and mys- 
terious position was terrifying in its 
possibilities. The inequalities of the 
pavement retarded their progress, 
while a chasm of denser darkness 
threatened ambuscades. Davie, be- 
wildered, became certain of one thing. 
He could hear the labored breathing 
of men. They were passing through 
a guardroom. 

Kidd, with an uncanny sense of 
familiarity, gained some notion of the 
whereabouts of the door, and Davie 
hoped speedily to find himself well 
away; but he reckoned without that 
chapter of accidents which was to 
make this night memorable above all 
others in his career. 

Reaching the door they listened in- 
tently. The rain had ceased, with the 
rumble of thunder growing fainter 
and fainter. Aside from the moaning 
of the wind another sound came from 
without. Slowly Kidd raised the latch 


that secured the door and silently he 
drew it open. Outside in the huge 
doorway a lone guard paced sleepily 
back and forth. ’Twas possible they 
might have evaded his notice, but un- 
fortunately Davie ’s foot rolled upon a 
pebble, he fell against the wall with 
an ejaculation, and his scabbard 
clanked noisily on the stone flagging. 
From the side of the doorway the 
guard picked up a lantern and slowly 
advanced toward the source of the 
disturbance he had heard. His sword 
unsheathed, Kidd stepped out to con- 
front him. 

Verily, never in all his experience 
had this guard encountered anything 
which approached in acute and sus- 
tained horror this apparition he be- 
held within the yellow rays of the 
upheld lantern. With quivering limbs 
he stared as if at a nightmare, his 
a^en-gray face and bulging eyes 
glistening grotesquely in the reflected 
rays of his light. 

Anon he found his voice. 

“Kidd!” he screamed. “Captain 
Kidd!” 

The lantern crashed to the flagging 
and the man was off, his cries for the 
captain of the guard mingling with 
the screaming of the wind. 

“ ’Od’s blood!” cried Kidd. “The 
fellow will raise the guard. To the 
gate, lad!” Davie felt the icy cold- 
ness of the hand that clutched his 
own. “Follow close and fast, Davie, 
for now we play at bowls with 
destiny!” 

As they hastened after the guard 
the wind smote them with a mad howl 
of exultation, a sullen roar of en- 
couragement. Betimes in their flight 
Davie was concerned with the certain 
strangeness attached to Kidd, and be- 
thought him of the sti’ange actions of 
the guard; yet was there no answer 
to his increasing perplexity. Nor did 
he trouble to analyze. He was minded 
foremost with the question of whether 
or not they would escape. 

Against the buffeting wind they 
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reached the gate. The guard, awak- 
ened by the clamor of their fellow, 
appeared in the sooty gloom of the 
guardhouse. Two stoim lanterns, one 
on each side of the gate, cast a small 
circle of illumination around its base. 
Here the four burly forms of tjie 
guards ran about confusedly. 

“Through them, Davie, and unbar 
the gate ! ” roared Kidd in the youth’s 
ear. “I’U tend this mangy crew!” 

“Aye!” cried Davie, leaping for- 
ward. He lusted for the clash of steel ; 
for the fierce hand-to-hand struggle 
that stirred the blood ; for the reckless 
victory that would lift them from this 
hell-hole and make men of them once 
more. But Kidd was ahead of him. 
With sword in hand he had jumped 
full in the center of their foes. Be- 
fore he had recovered his balance he 
pa' ried the slash of a broadsword and 
pricked an antagonist in the throat. 
Davie, before he could break through, 
found himself confronted by a huge 
fellow, who swung savagely at him 
with his weapon. Their blades met 
with a shower of sparks. 

Davie, no novice, sliced and parried 
uuth his cutlas ^till he severed his 
opponent’s arm. Kidd, as Davie 
reached the gate, beat down a leveled 
pistol, inclined his head to avoid a 
murderous blow, ran the man through 
and almost in the same breath stepped 
a pace to the right to engage the 
fourth opponent — and all this with 
the cool precision of a fencing-master, 
unhurried, a flush of obvious enjoy- 
ment on his pallid cheeks. 

Davie raised the heavy bar and 
turned to see the last man fall. As 
Kidd ran toward him there came 
sounds of confusion from the jail, 
and with all haste they pushed wide 
the gate and were soon without the 
walls. 

“To horse!” cried Kidd, his voice 
hollow, though not without a ring of 
- triumph. He led the way across the 
cobbled street to the darkest shadows 
of some trees. Two horses stamped 
restlessly, bridled and saddled. 


“Thou must make London, lad, 
and the ‘Kerrigan Arms.’ Friends 
await thee there.” Kidd’s voice was 
lost amid the shrieking wind. 

“And thou?” questioned Davie as 
he mounted. 

“Begone!” cried Kidd. “I follow 
close ! ’ ’ 

In the teeth of the wind Davie rode 
toward London. Betimes he could 
hear hoofbeats behind him, but soon 
the voice of the wind was become a 
sullen animal roar, riven at intervals 
by distant crashes of thunder, and as 
the roar became a howl, a clamor, 
anon the hoofbeats died away. 

D avie baetmey crossed the sanded 
floor of the taproom to where 
two men sat silent and gloomy. 

“Bentley! Cotton!” he exclaimed 
joyfully. The men addressed came 
out of their revery in a flash and 
looked into the face of the newcomer. 

“Thou!” gasped the one called 
Bentley. “Alive? We thought thee 
hanged. How comes it, Davie?” 

Cotton stared in silence, imbeliev- 
ing, his very gaze betokening inter- 
rogation. 

“With Kidd’s assistance I escaped 
from Newgate this night past.” 

“Impossible!” retorted Bentley, 
while Cotton drew askance. 

“Nay, ’tis a facb,” insisted Davie. 
“Side by side we hacked our way to 
freedom. Even now Kidd follows 
close behind me.” 

For a time there was silence. Cot- 
ton glanced at Bentley as if seeking 
understanding, but finding none he 
closed his eyes in bewilderment. 
Davie noted his friends’ strange be- 
havior, but could not guess its pur- 
port. At length Bentley, stirring 
uneasily, lifted his eyes from the floor 
and turned to Davie. 

“Knowest not that Kidd was exe- 
cuted yesterday at dawn?” 

“’Tis a lie!” cried Davie. 

“Nay,” said Bentley firmly. “We 
saw him hanged ! ” 



B ill CULLEN shaded his eyes 
with his hand and stared at 
the empty skyline. His arms, 
as he stood in the glittering light, 
showed scraggy and emaciated and 
his features were pinched and black. 
There had been strong winds blow- 
iug and enormous seas thundering on 
the beach, and the ferocity of the el- 
ements had accentuated his helpless- 
ness. He turned to his companion 
with a gesture of despair. 

“Look here,” he said, “you know 
as well as I do that it is physically 
impossible for us to hang on without 
water. What do you say to a swim?” 

Bill’s companion groaned and 
shook bis head. He was a Lightened, 
nervous little man with pointed fox- 
like ears, and people who knew him 
■Wiere prone to bisand him a coward. 
ms name, Wellington Van Wyck, 


did not raise him in the estimation 
of his friends. 

Bill studied regretfully the thing 
that Van Wyck had become. It was 
not the lack of water that gave him 
discomfort. His sorrow lay in the 
fact that Van Wyck did not possess 
a capacity for blind enthusiasm. 

“It’s only six miles,” he urged. 

“There are cannibals on that 
island,” replied Van Wyck. “It’s 
down on the chart.” 

Van Wyck was a little wild and 
he imagined that cannibals tore 
themselves to pieces over their cere- 
monies. Bill knew that cannibals 
were decent and clean and orderly; 
but there was no explaining that to 
Van Wyck. He dealt with him in 
another fashion. 

“You’re as weak and flabby -and 
spineless as a jelly-fish with rheuma- 
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tism, ” said Bill. “You’re so unsavory 
that the cannibals wouldn’t eat you. 
Why don’t you kill yourself now, 
and be done with it? ’Twould be a 
good way to economize on food ! ’ ’ 

Van Wyck scowled and sat down 
upon the beach. His eyes narrowed. 
“We are safer here,” he said. His 
lips were swollen and cracked and 
he spoke in a thin, small voice. He 
assured Bill that he could survive 
without luxuries. He said that two 
men could go three days on one pint 
of water, and that in three or four 
days anything might happen. 

Nothing did happen. The three 
days went by like great white birds 
at sea, and the merciless glare of the 
sun made life a perfect misery. Bill 
looked grim. He squatted on the 
sands and watched the pale blue 
water foaming and bubbling in the 
lagoon, and his eyes glittered. Once 
he turned to Van Wyck and laughed. 
“It has green eyes,” he said. “I saw 
it watching us on the beach. It 
plays with the moon and its tentacles 
are long and gelatinous!” 

Sea water affects some men like 
hashish. That morning Bill had 
crawled to the lagoon on his hands 
and knees and swallowed more salt 
than was good for him. Van Wyck 
had warned him that it wasn ’t done, 
but Bill was of the disbelieving sort. 

Bill’s clothes were in tatters, and 
he found no satisfaction in con- 
templating the leanness of his wrists 
and ankles. Whenever he held up 
his wrists for inspection they shook 
so violently that he let himself be 
guided by sentiment and wept. His 
ankles were no wider than broom- 
sticks, and when he tried to walk 
he could hear them crack. He didn’t 
want to turn them, so he sat down 
and talked to Van Wyck. He made 
an effort to be agreeable. 

“I’ll concede that the cannibals 
may eat us,” he said. “There is 
always that risk. But I don’t see 
why they should ; and it ’s only a six- 


mile swim. If we stay here I can’t 
trust myself. ’ ’ 

Van Wyck recoiled and his under 
lip trembled. Bill laid a merciful 
hand upon his emaciated shoulder. 
“There isn’t anything that I want 
to keep from you,” he said. “I’ll tell 
you the truth. For three days I’ve 
been planning to kill you. I lay 
awake last night and watched you. 
I thought: ‘This thirst — this dread- 
ful thirst ’ — he would put an end to 
it!” 

Van Wyck shivered, and tears ran 
down his face and dampened his 
brittle red beard. His small blue eyes 
dilated with horror. Hot shame 
flushed red over his throat and ears. 
“But you wouldn’t really eat me?” 
he moaned. 

“I don’t know,” replied Bill. 
“That’s why I suggest the swim. It’s 
six miles and we’re atrociously 
weak; but anything to keep from 
thinking of that ! ’ ’ 

Bill knew that Van Wyck under- 
stood and sympathized. Van Wyck 
had a knife, which he kept hidden, 
but in his sleep he frequently took 
it out and felt the edge of it. Bill 
had been very much horrified, and 
he had not pretended to misunder- 
stand the expression on Van Wyck’s 
face. There was something brazen 
in Van Wyek’s affrightment when he 
discovered that two could play the 
same sinister game. 

The sun was setting and a few 
gray wisps of clouds were fleeing like 
flakes of snow across the blue sky. 
A single gull careened and dipped 
far out in the tumbling black im- 
mensity of ocean. A great silence 
had fallen upon the atoll, and the 
stubborn struggle between the two 
men drew to an issue before the first 
wild rush of stars. Van Wyck felt 
unsafe in the presence of Bill Cul- 
len, and he made no effort to con- 
ceal his fear. 

“Let’s get away from here as 
quickly as possible,” he pleaded. 
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“You were right. Six or seven miles 
isn’t a long swim, If we strip, we 
can make it.” 

Bill extended his hand. It was like 
a dead thing, but Van Wyck seized 
it and wrung it warmly. His voice 
quivered. “It isn’t a long swim, old 
fellow,” he repeated. 

Bill made a grimace. “It might 
rain,” he said. 

“It won’t rain,” responded Van 
Wyck. 

That settled it. They spent the 
evening getting ready. They hid 
their anguish in a bustle of prepara- 
tion. Bill scurried about and secured 
three clams. The unfortunate bi- 
valves were devoured with immoder- 
ate ferocity. Even their stiff, rubber- 
like necks afforded grist for the mill 
of Van Wyck’s teeth. It grieved Bill 
to see the shells go to waste. They 
sat down and congratulated them- 
selves for the first time in a week. 
The clams seemed to make their 
situation less hopeless, but they did 
not on that account decide to remain 
on the island. Their thirst was ab- 
normal and monstrous. It was not a 
thing to be talked about. 

'^HEY managed to get some sleep; 

but they awoke with their throats 
on fire. The game that they had 
played was over. But they avoided 
the thought of their new plan as 
much as possible, since they did not 
want the possibility of fatal conse- 
quences to look them in the face. 

A chill in the atmosphere gener- 
ally preceded the customary heat of 
the day ; and the coldness now 
seemed unusually severe. They got 
together a few sticks and built a fire. 
The sun had not yet risen, but the 
island was immersed in the ghostly 
gray light of early dawning. They 
saw everything vividly. The bould- 
ers on the beach seemed alive. A 
light wind furred the steel-gray sea 
with tiny ripples. 

“We mustn’t waste time,” said 
Van Wyck. It was obvious that his 


dread of Bill had grown in the night. 
Bill’s threat had taken complete 
possession of his shriveled, selfish 
little brain. His teeth chattered over 
the fire and he planned a thousand 
assaults on the man beside him. His 
fingers clutched frantically at the 
knife which he kept hidden; but he 
lacked the stomach for malicious 
manslaughter. He feared that his 
cowardice might betray him into a 
false or dangerous move, and he en- 
deavored to conquer his hysteria 
with loud boasts. 

“It was all poppycock, our worry- 
ing about the cannibals,” he an- 
nounced. ‘ ‘ The thing for us to do is 
to put on a bold front. They ’ll make 
gods of us!” 

In the present condition of his 
mind these words produced a curious 
effect on Bill. He waved his arms 
wildly, and swore at the sky. “Yes,” 
he shouted, “they’ll do that. But 
sometimes they’re not satisfied with 
a living man. They’re head-hunters, 
you know. They have a way of re- 
moving the skull from a man ’s head, 
and drying it up, and worshiping it. 
They have a predilection for red 
hair and beards. When they find 
both on one head they go wild. ’ ’ 

Bill looked directly at Van Wyck. 
The latter could scarcely stand. He 
was swaying hysterically back and 
forth and running his fingers through 
his bristling red beard. “Perhaps I 
could shave it off before we start,” 
he wailed. 

“With what?” demanded Bill. 

“With the clam shells,” cried Van 
Wyck, dejectedly seeking to grasp 
some straw that would save his head. 

“I refuse to permit it,” said Bill. 
“It’s time we started. It wouldn’t 
be pleasant to swim in the full glare 
of the sun.” 

They stripped and rolled their 
clothes into neat, round balls. Some- 
how it did not seem right to abandon 
them helter-skelter on the beach. 
They had a vague idea that they 
might return for them. They de- 
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posited them gingerly beneath the 
one coco palm, and -vpalking solemnly 
to the water’s edge they scowled 
into the clouded mirror of sea before 
them. 

T he water was like ice, and Bill 
shivered and stood on one foot. 
“Walk right in,” said Van Wyck. 
“The cannibals expect us!” His 
smile was ghastly and indescribable. 
The blue veins stood out on his 
scrawny neck, and his forehead was 
covered with globules of perspira- 
tion. 

Bill was the first to go into deep 
water. Van Wyck stood with the icy 
current swirling^ about his ankles, 
and w^atched him wade out until he 
stood waist-deep. Bill turned and 
looked back reproachfully. “You’re 
coming, aren’t you?” Bill’s disdain 
and distrust of Van Wyck were for- 
gotten in a momentary need for com- 
panionship. 

As Van Wyck stood with the cold 
water numbing his toes he had an 
irrational desire to turn back and 
run wildly up the beach, and to stay 
on the island until thirst finished him 
off. The risk of the swim seemed 
suddenly displeasing to him. A mist 
passed rapidly before his eyes; he 
ran his fingers through his hair and 
gulped. But when he saw the piti- 
ful, hurt expression on Bid’s face he 
put aside unworthy thoughts. “I’m 
coming. Bill,” he said. 

He walked forward until the water 
eddied and swirled about his chin. 
His face was hideously drawn and 
his eyes bulged, but a forlorn ray of 
sunlight filtered through the clouds 
and played about his head, bringing 
out its latent manliness. 

“ It *s deep, out there, ’ ’ said Bill. 
They both lurched forward. The 
sudden loss of footing accentuated 
Bill’s weakness, and he went under. 
He felt that his arms and legs were 
incapable of sustaining him, and he 
wondered if Van Wyck would try to 
sftve him. 


He came up and struck out, his 
mouth full of water. The salt burned 
his throat and he swallowed. The 
water went into his stomach. He 
shivered. The sun beat mercilessly 
down upon his naked body. 

He swam boldly, with a brief sense 
of triumph. He had conquered his 
physical weakness. He knew that his 
strength might not last, but the 
thought that he had not depended 
upon Van Wyck gave him secret 
satisfaction. 

He could see Van Wyek’s red 
head on the water several yards 
ahead of him. The little wretch had 
evidently made good use of his legs 
and arms. “Slow up. Van Wyck!” 
he shouted. 

“I don’t dare to!” Van Wyok 
called back. “If I stop I might s^k. 
And think how deep it is ! ” 

Bill resented Van Wyek’s re- 
minder. “If you don’t ease up,” he 
shouted, “you’ll surely go down. 
This isn’t an athletic contest!” 

“It is,” cried Van Wyck.. “It’s 
the greatest ever — even if there are 
head-hunters at the goal. I advise 
you to talk to me. It keeps me from 
thinking. If I think I shall go down. ’ ’ 
But Bill did not feel like talking. 
The water was cold and he had no 
stomach for repartee. He felt the 
chill of the depths beneath in his 
nude limbs. He swallowed great 
quantities of sea water. He knew 
that he might suffer eventually, but 
he did not care. He wanted to reach 
the island. He had never shared Van 
Wyck’s dread of cannibals, and the 
thought of the island, with its 
crystal-clear springs and refreshing 
fruits, was a precious balm to him. 

He wondered if Van Wyck would 
survive him. The latter was swim- 
ming with frightful rapidity, leaving 
him definitely in the lurch. Bill 
envied and pitied his little com- 
panion. Van Wyck might survive to 
view the island, with its green, wel- 
come frondage — but would he ever 
reach it? 
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Bill had an uncomfortable sus- 
picion that he might sink. His in- 
itial courage threatened to give out. 
A mounting hysteria surged through 
his brain. He closed his eyes and 
tried not to think. There was noth- 
ing before him but a limitless stretch 
of malachite sea. He was fascinated 
and horrified by his isolation. A 
cold, brilliant sun blinded his eyes 
and dried up the sap of life in him. 
The water seemed to thicken, and he 
had great difficulty in moving his 
arms and legs. 

B ill never knew how he reached 
the island. For a starving, ema- 
ciated man to swim seven miles is 
tremendous, and deserves some re- 
ward. Like most valiant men, Bill 
was conscious of his own worth. 
When he sighted the island he said 
nothing, but he thought: “This is 
only just. I have paid the price, and 
I deserve this.” , 

He had also caught up with Van 
Wyek. The awful glare in the de- 
spairing eyes that Van Wyek turned 
upon him told of a fatigue immeas- 
urable and a desire for water that 
had passed the bounds of sanity. 
Van Wyek’s eyes were living pools 
of liquid fire. His voice was hoarse 
and rasping, and he turned over and 
over in the water; and twice his head 
went under. 

They were horribly near when 
they sighted the cannibals. Van 
Wyek saw them first. He was puff- 
ing and wailing, and he had been 
swimming on his back, and when he 
turned over and sighted them his 
face took on the aspect of an open 
wound. His mouth became an awful 
gash in a grotesque, streaked horror 
of countenance. 

“Bill,” he called hoarsely. “It’s 
worse than we thought. There are 
hundreds of ’em!” 

Fixing his frightened and horrified 
eyes on the shore, Bill trod water, 
and became suddenly very angry. 
The scene before him burned itself 


on his brain, and robbed him of his 
victorjL He felt that the fates had 
taken an indecent advantage of him. 
His anger mounted, and flushed his 
neck and throat. “Damn their black 
hides !” he muttered. 

A clamor and a stench arose from 
the rocks. The cannibals seemed to 
be recovering from a drinking-bout. 
They writhed in the sun like 
wounded snakes. Bill counted sixty 
or seventy. Their bodies were hid- 
eously tattooed, and they wore mon- 
strous shell rings through their ears 
and noses. The women joined with 
the men in dancing and spitting 
venom. The hubbub was deafening. 
Ages of savagery and blood had 
shaped them into capering devils. 
They were all the more terrible be- 
cause they had seen other white men. 
Bill did not expect much from them. 
He eonfessed a frank horror at the. 
situation. 

“If we only had something to give 
’em,” he groaned. 

Van Wyek had somehow expected 
Bill to rally and come to his support. 
He needed a moral prop and he noted 
with horror that Bill had lost his 
solid, comforting manner. Van 
Wyck’s lips were so dry that he 
could scarcely get his tongue to 
shape words of rebuff. 

“I don’t like it,” he finally blurted 
out. “They certainly mean business. 
You might swim in and test ’em !” 

“Don’t be an ass!” roared Bill. 

“All right, then. But if one of us 
doesn’t swim in, both of us are 
goners And since I’ve never talked 
with savages I’m hardly the man. 
You have a way with you. You could 
pacify a Java ape-man ! Get ’em 
laughing — ^tell 'em a funny story ! ’ ’ 

Bill protested venomously. “Those 
cannibals aren’t children,” he 
groaned. “You can’t spoof ’em. This 
is serious business. Van Wyek.” 

Van Wyek refused to be convinced 
and he would have gone on urging 
Bill to commit suicide to save his 
own precious skin if something had 
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not made all conversation ridiculous. 
They both saw it at the same time. 
They looked at each other aftd said 
nothings. Then Van Wyck began 
frantically swimming toward the 
rocks. 

The fin divided the water into two 
glassy walls. As it passed along it 
turned the dark surface to shining 
quicksilver. Bill had barely grasped 
the meaning of it when something 
touched his ankles and he knew that 
the water was infested. He gave a 
sudden, defiant shriek. 

But the sharks did not molest him. 
They made straight for Van Wyek. 
They approached in vicious circles, 
and Bill saw the whites of their 
stomachs through the dark green 
water. The mouth of the largest 
opened and closed; and then there 
followed a clashing of teeth that 
sounded like the clanging to of iron- 
clad portcullises. 

Once the horrible gray back of the 
fish showed above the surface, and 
glittered lethally in the sun, and Bill 
knew that Van Wyck was done for. 
Van Wyck was almost near enough 
to the rocks to climb them, and he 
might reasonably have pushed the 
shark off with his foot, but Bill knew 
that he wouldn’t. Bill knew that 
Van Wyek was as good as eaten, and 
he thought : ‘ ‘ That shark will hardly 
be content with Van Wyck alone!” 

A dozen fins intersected on the 
surface and occasionally one of the 
ravenous monsters would jump clear 
of the water in its eagerness to taste 
satisfying human flesh. 

The sight got in under Bill’s skin 
and hurt. He closed his eyes, and en- 
deavored to think of the grinning, 
leering savages on the rocks. The 
sharks made frantic dashes at Van 
Wyck and came away with some- 
thing in their mouths. They would 
rush forward, their great jaws would 
snap — and there would be less and 
less of Van Wyek. 

Bill was unable to keep his eyes 
shut. He tried to cover them with his 


hands, but then he would go under 
and get an extra mouthful of salt 
water. He came up gasping, and saw 
that the sea was streaked with 
crimson. 

As the sharks darted away from 
Van Wyek they left dark red trails 
behind them. Bill heard Van Wyck’s 
screams distinctly, although the , lat- 
ter had reached a point where 
screams seemed futile. They became 
less and less coherent. Perhaps Van 
Wyck realized the absurdity of pro- 
test. Perhaps he realized that all 
things eventually work together for 
the best. Certainly the cannibals 
would have treated him worse. It is 
not pleasant to be boded in oH or 
hacked to pieces with little knives. 

Bill saw the last of Van Wyck 
disappear in the maw of an enor- 
mous shark. The water turned a 
deeper red, and for a moment the 
sky and sea and even the naked, 
gesticulating savages seemed bathed 
in a crimson aura. It may have been 
an optical illusion, since Bill’s eyes 
had ceased to function with clarity. 
Bill knew that the sharks would look 
about a bit after finisliing Van 
Wyck, and the thought gave him no 
satisfaction. “You’re next on the 
list,” he told himself. 

But somehow the sharks seemed 
satisfied with poor Van Wyck. Per- 
haps they found Van Wyck so un- 
savory that they did not care to risk 
tackling another of the same breed. 
They circled about for a few min- 
utes after the last of Van Wyck had 
disappeared, and then they passed 
solemnly eastward, their fins glisten- 
ing in the brilliant sunlight. 

Meanwhile Bill trod water and 
shuddered when he thought of Van 
Wyck. But he didn’t let himself 
think of Van Wyek much after that. 
Van Wyck, he argued, was no longer 
in need of sympathy. “It is the liv- 
ing who have to suffer, ’ ’ he thought. 
It was patent that he could enjoy no 
security in waters infested with man- 
eating sharks. 
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He shouted with delight when he 
discovered that the cannibals had 
disappeared from the rocks. He was 
forcefully tempted to swim in and 
take advantage of his amazing good 
fortune. But he thought better of 
that when he calmly considered the 
nature of cannibals. They were prob- 
ably waiting behind the rocks for 
him to swim in, and he didn’t care to 
be boiled in oil when there were 
sharks to make a quicker, cleaner 
job of it. 

He decided to attempt to round the 
island. His ability to keep afloat 
amazed and frightened him. He had 
evidently drawn upon some reserve 
strength that nature had hitherto 
wilfully concealed. Destiny had 
played him a new hand. He secretly 
congratulated himself, although he 
continued to curse fate for the 
cannibals. 

H e got around the island somehow. 

The current set to at the north- 
ern end and he had some difficulty in 
surmounting the backwash of black 
tidal water; but he finally reached a 
beach so clean and white and re- 
freshing that he shouted with boyish 
eagerness and gratification. He swam 
in without reckoning consequences, 
for in his exultation he had forgot- 
ten or overlooked the cannibals. 

He would build a fire and warm 
himself, and he' would eat nothing 
but fruit. It needed but a momentary 
inspection to convince him that the 
island contained an excess of fruit. 
And there was water ! A tiny stream- 
let came out from the woods, be- 
tween the boles of fabulously ancient 
trees, and ran down the smooth white 
beach. 

Bill swam in and clambered up 
the beach. He sat down Under a 
hotoo tree, an absurd horror of bones 
and wet, clinging sand. He was a 
living scarecrow come out of the 
sea with the wisdom and weariness 
of ancient ocean upon him. He 
could scarcely open and close his 


thick, black lips. His sun-baked .skin 
was drawn painfully taut over his 
protruding ribs. 

A steady surf was crashing on the 
beach, and he paused while he lis- 
tened to the roar of the breakers. He 
reposed for a time ; then he got up, 
and a peal of wild laughter came 
from between his swollen lips. He 
had won out! He had hoodwinked 
the cannibals and sharks! In that 
blazing crystal world of sunlight 
and water he came to life again. 

The sun dried him. He gulped up 
gallons of water from the tiny 
streamlet. Tt was fresh and clear. 
He was genuinely elated. The wind 
swept in from the sea in great, 
steady gusts, and the flaffing breeze 
whistled through his hair and under 
his armpits. He shouted and danced 
in sheer joy. The cannibals, he as- 
sured himself, were on the other side 
of the island. It was a, large island, 
and he could hide. The chances 
against him, he thought, were 
negligible. 

He decided to look about for a 
hiding-place. He knew that in the 
vast forest of tangled vegetation he 
would have no difficiilty in achieving 
utter concealment. He could hoard 
up fruits and coconuts and live un- 
molested for days. 

But when he turned he saw some- 
thing peering from betw'een the 
boles of the distorted, antique trees 
that made him change his mind. He 
.stood still in the center of the beach, 
and stared, and presently he saw 
black, hideous figures come forward 
into the clearing. Others appeared 
crawling toward him on their hands 
and knees. He realized then the ab- 
surdity of attempting any sort of 
concealment. 

He stood stark still while the can- 
nibals advanced toward him across 
the smooth, white sands. He began 
to envy Van Wyek. He knew too 
much about savages. He had that 
and his imagination to blame for the 
little hell that he endured. How 
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could he guess that they did not 
want revenge? A savage considers 
everything an insult. He knew that 
he should not have landed upon their 
infernal island. He wanted to apolo- 
gize to them, and to make them 
understand. He had no desire to 
lord it over them, and he admitted 
to himself that he had deliberately 
injured their sense of dignity. 

At first he thought that they in- 
tended to make short work of him. 
They looked sinister. There were 
three dozen of them in the guard of 
honor that advanced toward him 
across the beach and he did not like 
their faces. Their faces were black 
and swollen and ugly and incredibly 
tattooed, and their cheeks were 
smeared with green and blue paint. 
One of them paraded a discarded 
panama hat. BiU could not imagine 
where he had obtained the hat. The 
wretch had probably repaid the 
owner by boiling him in oil. It was- 
quite the thing twenty years ago to 
burn traders and missionaries in oil, 
although the custom has been out- 
grown among respectable savages. 
But the hat looked at least twenty 
years old. And one of the devils 
smoked a corncob pipel- They were 
tall, solemn-looking cusses, and BiU 
did not pretend to like them. 

But when they got close to him 
they formed a circle, shutting him off 
from the sea, and he felt then that 
everything was worse than he had 
anticipated. When cannibals begin 
forming into rings it is customary to 
give up hope. They were grinning 
hideously and Bill could count the 
number of teeth in the rings which 
they wore about their necks. 

Some of the leanest and tallest 
wore thirty or forty teeth. And BiU 
knew that a savage never wears 
more than one tooth -from a single 
head. It is not considered decent. 
And each tooth means — but Bill 
never wept over spUt milk. He felt 
that his own head was in imminent 
danger, and the knowledge annoyed 


and frightened him. But he did not 
dare let on that he feared them, and 
he stood up very stiff and straight, 
and scowled into their narrow, blood- 
shot eyes. 

They seemed to resent his hostil- 
ity. It seemed to hurt them, and 
BiU was amazed at the hint of re- 
proach in their glances. A cannibal 
is something of a gentleman, and he 
would not deliberately hurt a man’s 
feelings for the world. And Bill’s 
resentment somehow seemed an in- 
sult to their hospitality. BiU under- 
stood how they felt, and he realized 
that he had behaved Uke a boor. But 
his teeth were knocking together like 
billiard balls, and a stern front was 
necessary. 

But he could not look his captors 
in the face. They came close to him, 
and then one of them stepped for- 
ward and patted him on the back. 
He spoke and BiU understood him. 
BiU knew nearly aU of the Bantu 
languages, and the savage spoke a 
corruption of several. 

“We thank our brother for the 
very fine gift,” he said. “We are 
indeed grateful!” 

Although BUI could understand 
what the black devil said a reply 
was utterly beyond him. The gram- 
matical construction of Bantu over- 
whelmed him. BiU kept his mouth 
shut and stared, pretending not to 
understand. 

The spokesman turned and 
beckoned. A tall, lean youth with 
protruding yellow teeth came quick- 
ly forward. Save for a slight hint 
of pity in his small eyes his face 
bore no expression. He held in his 
right hand a large, round object 
which ^ Bill did not immediately 
recognize. The spokesman nodded 
and took the object by its hair. He 
stroked it effusively, calling upon it 
to protect and succor him in war 
and in peace. He begged that the 
object’s pity and benevolence would 
extend to the whole tribe. He praised 
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the object in terms that would have 
embarrassed any living man. Then 
he turned to Bill and made a very 
low bow. “It came ashore before 
you,” he said. “And we are most 
grateful ! ’ ’ 

Bill opened his eyes wide with 
horror. . He sought to express his 
agony in words, but no sound came 
from between his black, swollen lips. 
A sudden shriek would perhaps have 
saved him, and Bill tried hard to 
make a sound in his throat. But his 
horror lay too heavily upon him. He 
made a wild, horrid gesture with his 


right arm and collapsed in a heap 
upon the sand. 

Three months later Bill was taken 
off by a trading-sloop. He blabbered 
idiotically about the right of a head 
to decent burial and made uncompli- 
mentary allusions to the wearing of 
teeth. He evidently sought to stir 
up anger against the cannibals, but 
the traders ignored his insinuations, 
since he was obviously mad and since 
the cannibals had worshiped him and 
given him the run of the island. The 
memory of Van Wyck’s enerimsoned 
head had addled his wits. 


A Brief W eird Story Is 

A Matter of Sight 


By AUGUST 

ERHAPS you have been in 
Vienna?” 

“ Yes, ” I said slowly. “Yes, 
I have been in Vienna.” 

For a moment there was silence in 
the ear. I took another good look 
at the man who had chosen to sit 
beside me rather than to take one 
of the many empty seats. He wore 
a well-trimmed Vandyke beard, 
which was as black as the long wavy 
hair on his uncovered head. His 
nose was sharply aquiline. His eyes 
were hidden by very large, black 
glasses, attached to a somewhat 
blacker cord of an expensive make. 
He wore a long black cape, buttoned 
tightly about the neck, where a 
black silk muffler stuck out. His left 
hand rested on the gold top of a very 
fine walking-stick which I would have 
given much to possess; the tapering 
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fingers of his right were engaged in 
tapping a cigarette on the sill of the 
open window. 

“Then you have seen the famous 
Hapsburg Palace ? ’ ’ 

“Oh! yes,” said I. “That is what 
most Americans go to Vienna for.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is so. That and 
beer — very fine beer in Vienna. You 
have tasted it, of course ? And eaten 
bologna. 111 Avager.” 

“Both.” I laughed. 

“You liked the palace?” 

“Very 'much. A sumptuous place. 
I just read somewhere that part of 
it was recently destroyed by fire.” 
“An unfortunate occurrence.” 
“Very. It is really a magnificent 
structure.” 

“And did you promenade in the 
park?” 
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“Quite right.” I laughed again. 
“Routine for the American tourist.” 

“There are many things to see in 
the park.” 

“Stately trees.” 

He waved them away with the 
hand that held the cigarette. He 
frowned a little. 

“Have you ever heard of second 
sight?” 

“Second sight? Yes, certainly.” 

“And of Argazila and his fourth 
dimension ? ” 

“Argazila?” I could not place the 
name. Argazila ? . . . What did this 
man have to sit beside me for ! 

“You do not know him? Pew do. 
He was — he is — what is one to say? 
was, is, will be — ^they are all so alike 
out there.” He flung his arm up- 
ward and outward. “He is a Per- 
sian; little known, I daresay, but of 
whose importance the world shall 
soon know. Now, he is nothing ; only 
a few, a very few, know.” 

I said nothing. There was nothing 
I could have said. 

“ It is to the fourth dimension that 
I refer when I say that there is 
much to see in the park. Everything 
that was and will be is in the fourth 
dimension. You see?” 

I nodded hopefully, but I cer- 
tainly did not see. 

“It is interesting to go through 
the park probing the fourth dimen- 
sion. One can easily see Maria 
Theresa walldng about with Francis 
as a little boy.” 

“Yes?” I decided to humor him. 
One does not often come across so 
rare a specimen of an intoxicated 
man. But he really did not act it. 
His talk, though . . . 

“In Paris I saw the French Revo- 
lution re-enacted. Let me tell you 
that the real man behind that catas- 
trophe, the man who sparred on 
Robespierre, Danton, Marat, and the 
others, was that famous charlatan 
known as Count Cagliostro. ” 

“Yes?” said I again. I really 


could not think of anything else to 
say. What would you have said? 

“Anyone would have enjoyed see- 
ing Napoleon march through Paris.” 
For a few minutes he was silent. 

“Look!” said I, pointing to a 
brakeman signaling us with a red 
lantern. “Look at that man’s face ! ’ ’ 
The train was slowly starting to 
move. ‘ ‘ He could be reading a news- 
paper.” 

“Yes, he could very well be read- 
ing a newspaper. I like the way his 
mouth turns down at the corners ; as 
if he were reading something un- 
pleasant.” - 

For a moment the brakeman was 
outlined in the light of a side-tracked 
train. He looked so small. The 
stranger again started to speak; he 
did not appear to have looked at the 
brakeman, and yet . . . 

“You have probably been in 
Pisa?” 

“And have seen the tower? Yes,” 
said I, “I have.” 

“I saw them building it.” The 
man didn’t sound drunk. Perhaps 
his mind . . . ? Sometimes, you know, 
you do find one or two; perfectly 
harmless if humored. 

“Yes?” I said again. It irritated 
me that I said it; one would think 
that I had absolutely no vocabulary. 
But in such a position . . . 

“I watched the succession of the 
Ptolemies from the' death of Alex- 
ander the Great to the last of them. 
You should see Cleopatra. She isn’t 
really so wonderful ; I ’ve seen a good 
many girls — thei*e’s one just ahead 
— ^that leave Cleopatra in the dis- 
tance. ’ ’ 

I wasn’t going to say “yes” 
again; so I held my peace. So did 
he. Irritating, he could be. Perhaps 
if I said it in French ? 

“Yes?” I said at last. I thought 
of all the blame that rested on Ar- 
gazila ’s shoulders. 

“^I saw the building of Rome; the 
destruction of Cartha^. I saw Han- 
nibal, Scipio, Massinissa, Caesar, 
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Anthony — ^all of them. Nero inter- 
ested me immensely ; so did Caligula. 
They actually did burn the Chris- 
tians; great sport they made of it.” 

The annoying affirmative stood on 
the tip of my tongue. 

“Damn!” said I loudly. The girl 
in front looked around with raised 
eyebrows. 

“Odd that you shouldn’t want to 
say ‘yes,’ ” said the stranger. “Such 
an easy word.” How did he know 
that I didn’t want to say yes! He 
continued. “That question, too, is 
simple. Your thoughts make vivid 
telepathic impressions. ’ ’ 

The train flew past a small village. 

“What village was that?” asked 
the stranger casually. 

“I couldn’t say,” I replied, some- 
what nettled. “I find it difficult 
enough to keep in mind the main 
stations here and on the Continent. 
However, I’m sure we’re very near 
Dover.” 

“ That is where I get off. ” 

“And!” 

For a while the stranger was si- 
lent. About thirty miles from Dover 
he began again. 

“You know, second sight wouldn’t 
be possible if it were not for the 
vibrations sent out by matter.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes. Everything sends out vibra- 
tions. Fiiture and past events send 
out vibrations — in the fourth dimen- 
sion, of course.” 

“But how can you get into this 
fouidh dimension?” 

“Telepathy, my dear sir. One 
merely projects thought waves into 
the fourth dimension.” 

I wondered whether or not to turn 
this man over to the authorities; 
certainly he was demented! What 
else could account for his conversa- 
tion. I have never heard a conversa- 
tion so outre. 

‘ ‘ Have you traveled much ? ” There 
was a disconcerting smile on his lips 
— almost as if I had secretly told 
him my thoughts. 


“Oh^ a bit. Mostly in Europe, 
however. ’ ’ 

“Never been to China?” 

“No.” 

“I went to China years ago. I 
studied the history of China in the 
fourth dimension from far beyond 
the Hsia Dynasty, about 2300 B. C., 
to the present day. The civilization 
of ancient China has never been 
equaled. Collectors become very en- 
thusiastic over original Ming pot- 
tery; they should see Shan pottery. 
You would have liked to see Shih- 
Hwang-Ti engineer the building of 
the Great Wall of China.” 

A bi'akeman stuck his head into 
the ear and shouted, “Dover!” The 
stranger jumped up before the train 
stopped and got out into the aisle. 
He tapped the toe of his shoe with 
his ebony cane. 

“Yes,” he said. “I liked China. 
I had a horrible experience there, 
by the way.” 

The brakeman stuck his head into 
the car and shouted again ; I remem- 
bered that over here brakemen were 
called guards. The train began to 
slow down. I got up slowly and 
reached for my portfolio. 

“I was in the Boxer Rebellion of 
1900,” he began again. Both of us 
moved out onto the platform. In 
the semi-darkness the stranger 
turned to me. “The Chinese ai*e 
most diabolical at times — especially 
in the way they torture their 
prisoners.” 

“Yes?” said I for the last time. 

“Yes. Look what they did to 
me !” 

With a sudden jerk at the black 
cord he pulled the glasses from his 
face. For a moment he confronted 
me; then he jumped from the still 
moving train into the night. I fell 
back against the wall of the car, my 
grip tightening convulsively on the 
iron railing. I think I screamed ; I 
do not quite remember. 

For where his eyes should have been, 
there were two black pits! 


An Out-of-the-Or dinary Story Is This 

The Tabernacle 

By HENRY S. WHITEHEAD 


K AZMIE STEOD knelt tery low 

in his seat in the pine pew of 
■ St. Stanislas’ Church just after 
he had come back from the altar rail, 
so low, by purpose, that no one up 
there at the altar, not Father Greg- 
oreff nor any of the acolytes, could 
possibly see him. The clean handker- 
chief which he had taken to church, 
unfolded, was still in his left hand 
where he had put it, somewhat damp 
because of his emotion and the fact 
that it was a warm April day. It 
was, indeed, so warm that his bees had 
swarmed the evening before and he 
had got them, successfully, into the 
new hive. 

The Holy Host remained intact, be- 
tween his teeth, held lightly. He 
felt sure that It was not even damp, 
because he had carefully wiped his 
lips and teeth, in that same low-kneel- 
ing posture, with the clean handker- 
chief just before rising, genuflecting, 
proceeding to the altar. 

He placed the handkerchief over 
his mouth now and to the accompani- 
ment of several brief prayers took the 

AUTHOR’S NOTE; This is a very ancient tale, 
running tack far into the early history of religion 
in Europe. It has cropped up. traditionally, in 
many lands and in various periods. Members of 
the older religions will understand its implications 
without explanations. To those unvers^ in the 
traditional belief concerning the Sanctisnimum 
(the consecrated bread of Holy Communion among 
the older. Catholic, religions ) . it may be mentioned 
that this bread, known as the Host. is. after con- 
secration at the hands of a validly ordained priest, 
understood to be "really” the Body of the Lord. 
The type of this "reality” varies among different 
theologians, but the belief in the essential identity 
of the consecrated Host with the True Body, with 
all the implications which follow this belief, is 
general. As the Lord (Jesus) is tiord of the Uni- 
verse according to ancient Christian belief. His 
Body should be sacred to all His creatures. Hence 
this very ancient tradition which is here told in 
a modern setting. — Henry S. Whitehead. PfaJD.. 
F.A.G.S. ‘ 
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Host from his mouth. He held It, 
very gently, the Sanctissimum, in the 
clean handkerchief. He felt very 
strange. He had never done such a 
thing before. 

Bending now, very low, he felt for 
the small, thin wafer inside the clean 
handlcerehief ’s folds, broke off a tiny 
piece, and placed It in his mouth. He 
must receive Holy Communion or it 
would be further sacrilege. He swal- 
lowed It, with difficulty, for his 
mouth, under this stress, had re- 
mained very dry. He said the prayers 
of Reception with his mind on them, 
but as rapidly as he could. He did 
not leave out a Avord of those prayers. 

Then, and only then, he slipped the 
handkerchief into his pocket. He was 
kneeling upright, like the rest of the 
congregation, the men with shining 
newly shaved faces, the women, on the 
other side of the central alleyvny, 
with multicolored shawls over their 
sleek heads, whai Father Gregoreflf 
was turning toward the congregation 
at the end of the Mass. 

“Ite, missa est,” boomed Father 
Gregoreff, and turned to the altar’s 
end for the Last Gospel. 

Kazmir spoke to nobody on the Avay 
home. That, too, he imagined, Avould 
be sacrilegious, for, like a priest, he 
was carrying the Sanctissimum upon 
him. 

He went straight to the ne^v hive. 
There were almost no flowers out at 
this time of year. On the broad land- 
ing-board, several dozens of bees Avere 
lined up in rows, like little soldiers, 
finishing the sugar-and-Avater honey 
he had placed for them to keep them 
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in the hive where he had placed them 
last night. He was sure the new 
queen was within. She would be, of 
course, in the center of the swarm, 
and he had lifted them, very care- 
fully, off the bush where they had 
swarmed, into the new hive. It had 
been an unusually large swarm. He 
had worn his high rubber boots, his 
bricklayer’s gloves, and a folded net 
about his head over his cap. Even so, 
he had had a few stings. 

He was going to make this hive the 
greatest hive there was! He was go- 
ing to use old, old “magic,” the way 
it had been done in the Old Country, 
for luck and for the success of a veg- 
etable garden, and for many other 
good purposes, even though it was, 
good purpose and all, sacrilege. God 
didn ’t mind such things. It was only 
the priests who objected. A little bit 
of the Host placed inside the hive. 
That was all. That would make the 
bees prosper, bring luck to the new 
hive. Over here, in America, you 
didn’t hear so much about doing 
things like that. But Kazmir laiew 
what to do for bees. Those old-time 
ways were good ways. They worked. 
The Holy Host had many virtues. 
Along with garlic-flowers it was a 
sure safeguard from vampires. Placed 
in a coffin, he had heard. It kept the 
body from decay. With even a tiny 
crumb of It, wrapped tightly in a 
piece of clean linen, sewed into your 
clothes. It was sure proof against the 
Bad-Eye. 

There was practically no sound in- 
side the hive. The bees on the land- 
ing-board moved slowly, lethargically. 
If this heat held, there would be flow- 
ers soon, and he could discontinue the 
sugar-and-water “honey.” Too much 
of that and the bees laid off working ! 
Bees were like humans, very much 
like humans, only dumber ! They 
never took a rest, had no i*elaxations. 

He raised the hive’s top, carefully, 
leaned it against the side of the pack- 
ing-box on which the hive itself stood. 
There were the frames, just as he had 


placed them yesterd^, a little old 
comb, for the bees to m^d onto, near 
the middle. That was all right. He 
removed the crushed bodies of several 
bees which had got caught when he 
had placed the top on the hive in yes- 
terday ’s dusk of evening. The new 
queen would be do'vvn inside there, 
somewhere, surrounded by her eager, 
devoted workers, the swarm which 
had accompanied her out of the older 
hive yesterday. 

Kazmir crossed himsell furtively, 
and glanced around. Nobody was 
looking; indeed nobody was, at the 
moment, in sight. He took the hand- 
kerchief out of his pocket, touched his 
right thumb and the index finger to 
his lips reverently, extracted the 
Sanctissimum and dropped It into the 
open hive between the frames. Then 
he replaced the top and went into the 
house. The bees ^ould prosper now, 
according to all the old rules. Kazmir 
had never heard of putting such a 
charm on bees before. That was his 
own idea. But — ^if it worked as the 
old tales said it worked, for horses 
and cows and the increase of a flock 
of goats, why not for bees? 

It Avas a quarter past six by the 
kitchen clock. Time for the woman 
and kids to be getting up for seven 
o’clock Mass. He went up the rough 
stairs to awaken his wife and their 
tAvo children. This done, he returned 
to the kitchen to boil four eggs for his 
breakfast. 

T T TURNED out to be a very qiiiet hive, 

the new one. Its bees, too, seemed 
to be stingers. He received many 
stings during the summer, more stings 
than usual, it seemed to him. He had 
to warn Anna and the children to 
keep away from it. “They got a lotta 
pep, them bees,” he said, and smiled 
to himself. It was he, applying an old 
idea Avith true American progressive- 
ness, who had “pepped them up”.- He 
gave the process this phrase, mentally, 
Avithout the least thou^t of incon- 
gruity, of irreverence. The efficacy of 
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the Sanetissinmin was the last, the 
verj" last thing- that Kazmir Strod 
would hare doubted, in the entire 
scheme of the world .’s regulations and 
priiiciples. 

It was only occasionally nowadays 
that Kazmir worked at bricklaying. 
Ten years before, in the Old Country, 
he had learned that trade. Always a 
wilful, strong-headed youth, independ- 
ent of mind, he had flown in the face 
of his family custom to leam a trade 
like that. All his family, near 
Kovno, had been market-gardeners. 
That strong-headedness had been re- 
sponsible for his emigration, too. 
There had been many disputes be- 
tween him and his father and older 
brothers. The strong-headedness and 
the trade ! There were great openings 
for a good bricklayer in America. 

But, since he had married — rather 
late in life, to this Americanized Anna 
of his, at twenty-two ; he was twenty- 
seven now — with enough money to 
buy this place, earned at the brick- 
laying, he had reverted to his garden- 
ing. There wasn 't as much in garden- 
ing, even with good land like this, and 
sometimes Anna would nag him to 
take a job when a contractor offered 
one, but there were all the deep-rooted 
satisfactions of the soil ; the love of it 
was bred deep in his blood and bones, 
and he had a way with tomatoes and 
early peas and even humdrum pota- 
toes. 

This devotion to the soil, he felt, 
triumphantly, had been amply justi- 
fied that August. He had an offer to go 
and be gardener on a great estate, a 
millionaire’s, eighteen miles away. 
The offer included a house, and the 
use of what vegetables he needed for 
Ms family. He accepted it, and told 
Anna afterward. 

Anna was delighted. He had not 
been sure of how she would take it, 
and her delight pleased him enor- 
mously. For several days it was like 
a new honeymoon. He spread it all 
over the community that he wanted 
to sell his place. 


He got six hundred dollars, cash', 
more than he had paid for it. There 
was a couple of thousand dollars 
worth of improvement which he had 
dug into its earth, but six hundred 
dollars was six hundred dollars ! The 
title passed, after a day and a night 's 
wrangling with the purchaser, Tony 
Dvorcznik, a compatriot. Kazmir and 
Anna and the children moved their 
possessions in a borrowed motor-truck. 

I T WAS in October that Tony Dvorcz- 
nik killed off the bees. Tony did 
not understand bees, and his wife was 
afraid of them. He hired Stanislas 
Bodinski, who was one of Father 
Gregoreff 's acolytes, to do the job for 
him, for a quarter-share of what honey 
might be discovered within the four 
hives. Stanislas Bodinski arrived, 
with sulfur and netting. Tony and 
Ms wife stood at a little distance, 
watching interestedly j telling each 
other to watch out for stings; mar- 
veling at Stanislas Bodinski 's non- 
chalance, deftly placing his sulfur- 
candles, rapidly stuffing the horizon- 
tal opening above the landing-boards, 
the edges all around the hive tops. 

Stanislas joined them, removing his 
head-net, and stood with them while 
the sulfur fumes did their deadly 
work inside the hives. Later, they 
all walked over to the hives, Stanislas 
reassuring Tony’s wife. “They ain’t no 
danger now. They’re all dead by now. 
Anyhow, they die after they sting 
you, but you needn’t worry none. 
Jus’ the same, you better keep away 
a little. They ’s some bees was out the 
hives when I stopped up them cracks. 
They’ll be flyin’ around, kinda puz- 
zled, now.” 

The comb was lifted out, to excla- 
mations on the part of Tony’s wife, 
into a row of borrowed milk pans. It 
piled up, enormously, honey covering 
the bottoms of the pans viscidly. 

“You’d wonder where it all come 
from,” said Tony’s wife, again and 
again, “outa them little hives! You 
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wouldn’t think they’d hold that much 
stuff, would y&V’ 

Stanislas Bodinski arrived at the 
last hive, with two remaining milk 
pans, and proceeded to lift the top 
away from the hive. They saw him 
look in. Then he stopped and looked 
close. Then he stepp^ back, raised 
his arms in an amazing ge^ure of 
wonderment, sank to his knees beside 
the hive, and made the sign of the 
cross on his breast many times. 

Wonderingly, they approached, 
Tony’s wife murmuring: 

“What’s hitin’ him? Is he gone 
loony, huh?” Then: “Hey, Tony, 
they mus ’ be somethin ’ awful strange 
in that-there hive, huh — for Stan to 
ae’ that way!” 

There was indeed something 
strange in the hive, although there 
was very little honey in it. They did 
not dare touch it, and, after Stanislas 
had somewhat recovered himself, and 
put back the top with hands shaking, 
the three of them, just as they stood, 
Tony’s wife not even taking off her 
apron, started for the rectory, to get 
Father Gregoreff. 

The priest came, rather gramblingly, 
Stanislas following half a block be- 
hind the other three. He had run into 
the sacristy to get the priest’s cope 
and a stole, and something which he 
had to hold onto, in his pocket, to 
keep it quiet! He hoped Father 
Gregoreff would not look behind him 
and see what he was carrying. He 
was a bit of a mystic, this Stanislas; 
otherwise he would not, perhaps, have 
continued to be an acolyte after he 
was nineteen. He, too, had come from 
near Kovno, like Kazmir Strod. Stan- 
islas had listened to strange tales in 
his earlier boyhood, back there in the 
Old Country. 

He came in through Tony Dvorcz- 


nik’s gate well behind the rest, fur- 
tively. They were all standing, looking 
at the hive, when he came around the 
comer of the house. He walked 
around them, knelt before his priest, 
seized and kissed his hand. He 
handed the amazed Father Gregoreff 
his stole, and the priest put it on me- 
chanically, murmuring, ‘ ‘ What ’s this ? 
what’s all this?” Stanislas rose, hast- 
ily invested his pastor with the white 
cope, and stepped over to the hive. 
He knelt, and turning to tlie others, 
motioned them, authoritatively, to 
kneel also. They did so, all three, the 
priest’s cope trailing on the ground, 
a few feet behind Stanislas. 

Stanislas, making the sign of the 
cross, reached his arms into the hive. 
Carefully, the sweat running down 
his face, he lifted out a shining yel- 
low, new-wax structure, intact, with 
infinite care. He turned, still on his 
knees, and placed what he had lifted 
in the priest’s hands. It was a little 
church, made of wax, made by the 
bees whose dead bodies, suffocated by 
sulfur fumes, now littered the dead 
hive. 

Then Stanislas took the saering bell 
from his left-hand pocket, and, his 
head on the ground, rang it to indi- 
cate to all who might be within ear- 
shot that they should prostrate them- 
selves before the Sanctissimum. 
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A Descent Into the Maelstrom 

By EDGAR ALLAN POE 


The ways of God in Nature, as in Provi- 
dence, are not as our ways; nor are the 
models that we foame in any way commen- 
surate to the vastness, profundity, and un- 
aearchableness of His works, which have a 
depth in them greater than the icell of 
Democritus. — Joseph Glauville. 

W E HAD now reached the sum- 
mit of the loftiest crag. For 
some minutes the old man 
seemed too much exhausted to speak. 

“Not long ago,” said he at length, 
“and I could have guided you on 
this route as well as the youngest of 
my sons; but, about three years past, 
there happened to me an event such 
as never happened before to mortal 
man — or at least such as no man ever 
survived to tell of — and the six hours 
of deadly terror which I then endured 
have broken me up body and soul. 
You suppose me a very old man — but 
I am not. It took less than a single 
day to change these hairs from a jet- 
ty black to white, to weaken my limbs, 
and to unstring my nerves, so that I 
tremble at the least exertion, and am 
frightened at a shadow. Do you know 
I can scarcely look over this little 
cliff without getting giddy?” 

The ‘ ‘ little cliff, ’ ’ upon whose edge 
he bad so carelessly thrown himself 
down to rest that the Aveightier por- 
tion of his body hung over it, while he 
was only kept from falling by the ten- 
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ure of his elboAV on its extreme and 
slippery edge — ^this “little cliff” 
arose, a sheer unobstructed precipice 
of black shining rock, some fifteen or 
sixteen hundred feet from the world 
of crags beneath us. Nothing would 
have tempted me to be within a half 
dozen yards of its brink. In truth 
so deeply was I excited by the peril- 
ous position of my companion, that I 
fell at full length upon the ground, 
clung to the shrubs around me, and 
dai’ed not even glance upward at the 
sky — ^while I struggled in vain to di- 
vest myself of the idea that the foun- 
dations of the mormtain were in dan- 
ger from the fury of the winds. It 
was long before I could reason myself 
into sufficient courage to sit up and 
look out into the distance. 

“You must get over these fancies,” 
said the guide, “for I have brought 
you here that you might have the best 
possible view of the scene of that 
event I mentioned — and to tell you 
the whole story with the spot just 
under your eye. 

“We are now,” he continued, in 
that particularizing manner which 
distinguished him — “we are now close 
upon the Norwegian coast — in the 
sixty-eighth degree of latitude — in the 
great province of Nordland — and in 
the dreaiy district of Lofoden. The 
mountain upon whose top we sit is 
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Helseggen, the Cloudy. Now raise 
yourself up a little higher — ^hold on 
to the grass if you feel giddy — ^so — 
and look otit, beyond the Mt of vapor 
beneath us, into the sea.” 

I looked dizzily, and beheld a wide 
expanse of ocean, whose waters wore 
so inky a hue as to bring at once to^ 
my mind, the Nubian geographer’s ac- 
count of the Mare Tenehrarum. A 
panorama more deplorably desolate no 
human imagination can conceive. To 
the right and left, as far as the eye 
could reach, there lay outstretched, 
like ramparts of the world, lines of 
horridly black and beetling cliffs, 
whose character of gloom was but the 
more forcibly illustrated by the surf 
which* reared high up against it its 
white and ghastly crest, howling and 
shrieking for ever. Just opposite the 
promontory upon whose apex we were 
placed, and at a distance of some five 
or six miles out at sea, there was vis- 
ible a small, bleak-looking island; or, 
more properly, its position was dis- 
cernible through the wilderness of 
surge in which it was enveloped. 
About two miles nearer the land arose 
another of smaller size, hideously 
craggy and barren, and encompassed 
at various intervals by a cluster of 
dark rocks. 

The appearance of the ocean, in the 
space between the more distant island 
and the shore, had something very un- 
usual about it. Although, at the time, 
so strong a gale was blowing landward 
that a brig in the remote offing lay to 
under a double-reefed trysail, and 
constantly plunged her whole hull out 
of sight, still there was here nothing 
like a regular swell, but only a short, 
quick, angry cross-dashing of water 
in every direction — as well in the teeth 
of the wind as otherwise. Of foam 
there was little except in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the roeks. 

“The island in the distance,” re- 
sumed the old man, “is called by the 
Norwegians Vurrgh. The one mid- 
way is Moskoe. That a mile to the 
northward is Ambaaren. Yonder are 


Islesen, Hotholm, Keildhelm, Suarven, 
and Buckholm. Further off — ^between 
Moskoe and Vurrgh — are Otterholm, 
Flimen, Sandflesen, and Stockholm. 
These are the true names of the places 
— but why it has been thought neces- 
sary to name them at all, is more than 
either you or I can understand. Do 
you hear anything? Do you see any 
change in the water?” 

W E HAD now been about ten min- 
utes upon the top of Helseggen, 
to which we had ascended from the in- 
terior of Lofoden so tliat we had 
caught no glimpse of the sea until it 
had burst upon us from the summit. 
As the old man spoke, I became aware 
of a loud and gradually increasing 
sound, like the moaning of a vast 
herd of buffaloes upon an American 
prairie; and at the same moment I 
perceived that what seamen term the 
chopping character of the ocean be- 
neath us was rapidly changing into a 
current which set to the eastward. 
Even while I gazed, this current ac- 
quired a monstrous velocity. Each 
moment added to its speed — to its 
headlong impetuosity. In five minutes 
the whole sea, as far as Vurrgh, was 
lashed into ungovernable fury ; but it 
was between Moskoe and the coast 
that the main uproar held its sway. 
Here the vast bed of the waters, 
seamed and scarred into a thousand 
conflicting channels, burst suddenly 
into frenzied convulsion — heaving, 
boiling, hissing — gyrating in gigantic 
and innumerable vortices, and all 
whirling and plunging on to the east- 
ward with a rapidity which water 
never elsewhere assumes, except in 
precipitbus descents. 

In a few minutes more, there came 
over the scene another radical alter- 
ation. The general surface grew 
somewhat more smooth, and the whirl- 
pools, one by one, disappeared, while 
prodigious streaks of foam became ap- 
parent where none had been seen be- 
fore. These streaks, at length, spreading 
out to a great distance, and entering 
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into combination, took unto themselves 
the gyratory motion of the subsided 
vortices, and seemed to form the germ 
of another more vast. Suddenly — 
very suddenly — this assumed a dis- 
tinct and definite existence, in a circle 
of more than a mile in diameter. The 
edge of the whirl was represented by 
a broad belt of gleaming spray ; but no 
pai’tiele of this slipped into the mouth 
of the terrific funnel, whose interior, 
as far as the eye could fathom it, was 
a smooth, shining, and jet-black wall 
of water, inclined to the horizon at an 
angle of some forty-five degrees, 
speeding dizzily round and round with 
a swaying aild sweltering motion, and 
sending forth to the Avinds an apall- 
ing voice, half shriek, half roar, such 
as not even the mighty cataract of 
Niagara ever lifts up in its agony to 
Heaven. 

The mountain trembled to its very 
base, and the rock rocked. I threw 
myself upon my face, and clung to 
the scant herbage in an excess of ner- 
vous agitation. 

“This,” said I at length, to. tire old 
man — “this can be nothing else than 
the great whii’lpool of the Maelstrom.” 

“So it is sometimes termed,” said 
he. “We Norwegians call it the Mos- 
koe-strom, from the island of Moskoe 
in the midway. ’ ’ 

The ordinary account of this vortex 
had by no means prepared me for 
what i saw. That of Jonas Ramus, 
which is perhaps the most circumstan- 
tial of any, can not impart the faintest 
conception either of the magnificence 
OP of the horror of the scene — or of 
the wild bewildering sense of the novel 
which confounds the beholder. I am 
not sure from what point of view the 
writer in question surveyed it, nor at 
what time; but it could neither have 
been from the summit of Helseggen, 
nor during a storm. There are some 
passages of this description, neveiihe- 
less,> which may be quoted for their 
details, although their effect is exceed- 
ingly feeble in conveying an impres- 
sion of the spectacle. 


‘ ‘ Between Lofoden and Moskoe, ’ ’ he 
says, “the depth of the water is be- 
twen thirty-six and forty fathoms; 
but on the other side, toward Ver 
(Vun’gh) this depth decreases so as 
not to afford a convenient passage for 
a vessel without the risk of splitting 
on the rocks, which happens even in 
the calmest weather. When it is flood, 
the stream runs up the country be- 
tween Lofoden and Moskoe with a 
boisterous rapidity ; but the roar of its 
impetuous ebb to the sea is scarce 
equaled by the loudest and most 
dreadful cataracts; the noise being 
heard several leagues off, and the vor- 
tices or pits are of such an extent and 
depth, that if a ship comes within its 
attraction, it is inevitably absorbed 
and carried down to the bottom, and 
there beat to pieces against the rocks ; 
and when the water relaxes, the frag- 
ments thereof are thrown up again. 
But these intervals of tranquillity are 
onl,y at the turn of the ebb and flood, 
and in calm weather, and last but a 
quarter of an hour, its violence grad- 
ually returning. When the^ stream is 
most boisterous, and its fury height- 
ened by a storm, it is dangerous to 
come within a Norway mile of it. 
Boats, yachts, and ships have been 
carried away by not guarding against 
it before they were canned within its 
reach. It likewise happens frequent- 
ly, that whales come too near the 
stream, and are overpowered by its 
violence; and then it is impossible to 
describe their bowlings and bellow- 
ings in their fruitless struggles to dis- 
engage themselves. A bear once, at- 
tempting to SAvim from Lofoden to 
Moskoe, Avas caught by the stream and 
home down, Avhile he roared terribly, 
so as to be heard on shore. Large 
stocks of firs and pine trees, after be- 
ing absorbed by the current, rise 
again broken and tom to such a de- 
gree as if bristles grew upon them. 
This plainly shoAvs the bottom to con- 
sist of craggy rocks, among which 
they are whirled to and fro. This 
stream is regulated by the flux and 
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reflux of the sea — ^it being constantly 
high, and low wa-ter every six hours. 
In the year 1645, eaily in the morning 
of Sexagesima Sunday, it raged with 
such noise and impetuosity that the 
very stones of the houses on the coast 
fell to the ground. ’ ’ 

In regard to the depth of the water, 
I could not see how this could have 
been a^ei’tained at all in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the vortex. The “for- 
ty fathoms ’ ’ must have reference only 
to portions of the channel close upon 
the shore either of Moskoe or Lofoden. 
The depth in the center of the Moskoe- 
strom must be unmeasurably greater : 
and no better proof of this fact is nec- 
essary than can be obtained from even 
the sidelong glance into the abyss of 
the whirl which may be had from the 
higiiest crag of HeLseggen. Looking 
down freni this pinnacle upon the 
howling Phlegethon below, I could 
not help Sihiling at the simplicity with 
which the honest Jonas Ramus re- 
cords, as a matter difficult of belief, 
the anecdotes of the whales and the 
bears, for it appeared to me, in fact, a 
self-evident thing, that the largest 
ships of the line in existence, coming 
within the influence of that deadly 
attraction, could resist it as little as 
a feather the hurricane, and must dis- 
appear bodily and at once. 

The , attempts to account for the 
phenomenon — some of which, I re- 
member, seemed to me sufficiently 
plausible in perusal — now wore a very 
different and unsatisfactory aspect. 
The idea generally received is that 
this, as well as three smaller vortices 
among the Perroe Islands, “have no 
other cause than the collision of 
waves rising and falling, at flux and 
reflux, against a ridge of rooks and 
shelves, which confines the water so 
that it precipitates itself like a cata- 
ract; and thus the higher the flood 
rises, the deeper must the fall be, and 
the natural result of all is a whirl- 
pool or vortex, the prodigious suction 
of which m sufficiently knovm by les- 
ser experiments. ’ ’ — These are the 


words of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Kircher and others imagine 
that in the center of the channel of the 
Maelstrom is an abyss ])enetrating the 
globe, and issuing in some very re- 
mote part — ^the Gulf of Bothnia being 
somewhat decidedly named in one in- 
stance. This opinion, idle in itself, 
was the one to which, as I gazed, my 
imagination most readily assented;, 
and, mentioning it to the guide, I was, 
rather surprized to hear him say that, 
although it- was the view almo.st uni- 
versally entertained of the subject by 
the Norwegians, it nevertheless was 
not his own. As to the former notion 
he confessed his inability to compre- 
hend it ; and here I agreed with him — , 
for, however conclusive on paper, it. 
becomes altogether unintelligible, and 
even absurd, amid the thunder of the 
abyss. 

“You have had a good look at the 
whirl now,” said the old man, “and 
if you will creep round this crag, so 
as to get in its lee, and deaden the 
roar of the water, I will tell you a 
story that will convince you I ought 
to blow something of the Moskoe- 
strom. ’ ’ 

I placed myself as desired, and he 
proceeded. . 

“IVTyself and my two brothers 

-lYx once owned a schooner-rigged 
smack of about seventy tons burthen, 
with which we were in the habit of 
fishing among the islands beyond Mos- 
koe, nearly to Vurrgh. In all violent 
eddies at sea there is good fishing, at 
proper opportunities, if one has only 
the courage to attempt it ; but among 
the whole of the Lofoden coastmen,. 
w'e three were the only ones who made 
a regular business of going out to the 
islands, as I tell you. The usual 
grounds are a great way lower dowm 
to the southward. Thei-e fish can be 
got at all hours, without much risk,, 
and therefore these places are pre- 
ferred. The choice spots over here 
among the rocks, however, not only 
yield the finest variety, but in far 
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greater abundance; so that we often 
got in a single day what the more 
timid of the craft could not scrape to- 
gether in a week. In fact, we made 
it a matter of desperate speculation — 
the risk of life standing instead of la- 
bor, and courage answering for capi- 
tal. 

“We kept the smack in a cove |bout 
five miles higher up the coast than 
this; and it was our practise, in fine 
weather, to take advantage of the fif- 
teen minutes’ slack to push across the 
main channel of the Moskoe-strom, far 
above the pool, and then drop down 
upon anchorage somewhere near Ot- 
terholm, or Sandflesen, where the ed- 
dies are not so violent as elsewhere. 
Here we used to remain until nearly 
time for slack water again, when we 
weighed and made for home. We 
never set out upon this expedition 
without a steady side wind for going 
and coming — one that we felt sure 
would not fail \is before our return — 
and we seldom made a miscalculation 
upon this point. Twice, during six 
years, we were forced to stay all night 
at anchor on account of a dead calm, 
which is a rare thing indeed just about 
here; and once we had to remain on 
the grounds nearly a week, starving 
to death, owing to a gale which blew 
up shortly after our arrival, and made 
the channel too boisterous to be 
thought of. Upon this occasion we 
should have been driven out to sea in 
spite of everything (for the whirl- 
pools threw us round and round so 
violently, that, at length, we fouled 
our anchor and dragged it), if it had 
not been that we drifted into one of 
the innumerable cross currents — ^here 
today and gone tomorrow — which 
drove us under the lee of Flimen, 
where, by good luck, we brought up. 

“I could not tell you the twentieth 
part of the difficulties we encountered 
‘on the ground’ — it is a bad spot to 
be in, even in good weather — ^but we 
make shift always to run the gauntlet 
of the Moskoe-strom itself without ac- 
cident ; although at times my heart has 


been in my mouth when we happened 
to be a minute or so behind or before 
the slack. The wind sometimes was 
not as strong as we thought it at start- 
ing, and then we made rather less way 
than we could wish, while the current 
rendered the smack unmanageable. 
My* eldest brother had a son eighteen 
years old, and I had two stout boys of 
my ovTi. These would have been of 
great assistance at such times, in us- 
ing the sweeps as well as afterward 
in fishing — but, somehow, although we 
ran the risk ourselves, we had not the 
heart to let the young ones get into 
the danger — for, after all is said and 
done, it was a horrible danger, and 
that is the truth. 

“It is now within a few days of 
three years since what I am going to 
tell you occurred. It was on the tenth 
of July, 18 — , a day which the people 
of this part of the world will never 
forget — for it was one in which blew 
the most terrible hurricane that ever 
came out of the heavens. And yet all 
the morning and indeed until late in 
the afternoon, there was a gentle and 
.steady breeze from the .southwest, 
while the sun shone brightly, so that 
the oldest seaman among us could not 
have foreseen what was to follow. 

“The three of us — ^my two brothers 
and myself — ^had crossed over to the 
islands about two o’clock p. m., and 
soon nearly loaded the smack with fine 
fish, which, we all remarked, were 
more plenty that day thmi we had 
ever known them. It was just seven, 
hy my watch, when we weighed and 
started for home, so as to make the 
worst of the Strom at slack water, 
which we knew would be at eight. 

“We set out with a fresh wind on 
our starboard quarter, and for some 
time spanked along at a great rate, 
never dreaming of danger, for indeed 
we saw not the slightest reason to ap- 
prehend it. All at once we were taken 
aback by a breeze from over Helseg- 
gen. This was most unusual — some- 
thmg that had never happened to ua 
(Continued on page 128) 


Can You Guess 
This Man’s Age? 

See if You Can Within 25 Years; 
The Author Couldn’t; But He Stuck 
With Hobart Bradstreet Untiji He Re- 
vealed His Method of Staying Young 

I USED to pride myself on jessing: people's a&es. 
That was before I met Hobart Bradstreet, whose 
age I missed by a quarter'-oeotury. But before 
I tell you how old he really is, let me say this; 

My meeting-up with Bradstreet I count the 
luckiest day of my life. Eor while we often hoar 
how our minds and hodieB are about efficient 
— and at times feel it to be the truth — he knows 
why. Furthermore, he knows how to overcome it 
— in five minutes — and he showed me how. 

This man offers no such bromides as setting-up 
exercises, deep-breathing, or any ocf those tilings 
you know at the outset you’ll nerer do. He uses a 
principle that is the foundation of all chiropractic, 
naprapathy, mechano-therapy, and even osteop- 
athy. Only he does not touch a hand to you; it 
isn’t necessary. 

The reader will grant Bradstreet's method of 
staying young worth knowing and using, when 
told the secret. 

And here is the secret: he keeps hie spine in tri^n. 
Any man or woman who thinks spine motion 
doesn’t make a difference rfiould try It! It Is easy 
enough. Til tell you how. First though, you may 
be curious to learn why a healthy spine puts one 
In an entirely new class physically. The spinal 
column is a series of tiny bones, between which 
are pads or cushions of cartilage. Nothing in the 
ordinary activitl^ of us humans stretches the 
spine. So it “settles” day by day, until those once 
soft and resilient pads become thin as a safety- 
razor blade — and just about as hard. One’s spine 
(the most wonderfully designed shock-absorber 
knou*^) is then an unyielding column that trans- 
mits every shock straight to the base of the brain. 

Do you wonder folks have backaches and head- 
aches? That one's nerves pound toward the end 
of a hard day? Or that a nervous system may 
periodically go to pieces? For every nerve in one’s 
body connects with the spine, which is a sort of 
central switchboard. When the “insulation," or 
cartilage, wears-down and flattens-out, the nerves 
are exposed, or even impinged — and there is 
trouble on the line. 

Now, for proof that sublaxation of the ^>ine 
causes most of the ills and ailments which spoil 
“ago” in men or women. Flex your spine — “shake 
it out” — and they will disappear. You’ll feel the 
difference in fen minutes. At least, I did. It’s no 
trick to secure complete spinal iaxatlon as Bi*ad- 
street does it. But like everything else, one must 
know how. No amount of violent exercise will do 
it; not even chopping wood. As for wallcing, or 
goldng. your spine settles dowm a bit firmer with 
each step. 

Mr. Bradstreet has evolved from his 25-year ex- 
perience with spinal mechanics a simple, boUed- 
down formula of just five movements. Neither takes 
more than one minute, so it means but five minutes 
a day. But those movements! I never experienced 
such compound exhilaration before. I wa.s a good 
subject for the test, for I went into It with a dull 
headache. At the end of the second movement I 
thought I could actually feel my blood circulating. 
The third movement in this remarkable SpINB-Mo- 
TION series brought an amazing feeling of ex- 
hilaration. One motion seemed to open and shut 
my backbone like a jack-knife. 

I a.«rked about constipation. Ho gave me another 
motion — a peculiar, writhing and twisting move- 
ment — and fifteen minutes later came a complete 
evacuation! 

Hobart Bradstreet frankly gives the full credit of 
his conspicuous success to tllese simple secrets of 
Spine-Motion. He has traveled about for years, con- 
ditioning those whose means permitted a specialist 
at their beck and call. I met him at' the Roycroft 
Inn, at East Aurora, But Bradstreet, young as he 
looks and feels, thinks he has chased around the 
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country long enough. He has beem prevailed upon 
to put his Spinb-Motion method in form that 
makes it now generally available. 

I know what these remarkable mechanics of the 
spine have done for me. I have checked up at least 
tw’enty-five other casea With all sincerity I believe 
nothing In the whole realm of medicine or special- 
ism can quicker remake, rejuvenate and restore 
one. I wish you could see Bradstreet himself. Ho 
is arrogantly healthy; he doesn’t seem to have any 
nerves. Yet he puffs incessantly at a black cigar 
that would floor some men, drinks tw’O cups of 
coffee at every meal, and I don’t believe he aver- 
ages seven hours sleep. It Shows what a sound 
nerve-mechanism will do. He says a man’s power 
can and should be unabated up to the age of 60, 
in every sense, and I have had some astonishing 
testimony on that score. 

Would you like to try this remarkable method 
of “coming back?” Or, if young, and apparently 
normal in your action and feelings, do you want 
to see your energies just about doubled? It is easy. 
No “apparatus” Is required. Just Bradstreet's few, 
simple instructions, made doubly clear by his 
photograplUc poses of the five positions. Results 
pome amazingly quick. In less than a week you 
should have new health, new ai)petite, new desire, 
and new capacities: you’ll feel years lifted off 
mind and body. This man’s method can be tested 
without risk. If you feel enormously benefited, 
everything is yours to keep and you have paid for 
it all the enormous sum of $3.00! Knowing some- 
thing of the fees this man has }>een accustomed 
to receiving,! I hope his naming $3.00 to the gen- 
eral public will have full appreciation. 

The $.3.00 which pays for everything is not sent 
in advTUice nor do yon make any payment or de- 
posit on delivery. Requests will be answered in 
turn. Try how it feels to have a full-length spine, 
and you’ll honoeforth pity men and women whose 
nerves are in a vise I 


HOBART BRADSTREET, Inc., Suite 6690, 

630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

I will try your 8Pitf»*M0Ti0N without rlak if you will pro- 
vide necessary Instructions. Send evarythiog postpaid, without 
any charge or obligation, and 1 will try it five days. If 1 find 
Spine-Motion highly benefeial X can remit just $8 in full 
payment: otharwlae 1 will return the material and will owe 
you nothing. 

N’amc — 
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( Continued from page 126 ) 
before — and I began to feel a little un- 
easy, without exaetly Icnowing why. 
We put the boat on the wind, but 
could make no headway at all for the 
eddies, and I was upon the point of 
proposing to return to the anchorage, 
when, looking astern, we saw the whole 
horizon covered with a singular cop- 
per-colored cloud that rose with the 
most amazing velocity. 

‘‘In the meantime the breeze that 
had headed us off fell away and we 
were dead becalmed, drifting about 
in every direction. This state of things, 
however, did not last long enough to 
give us time to think about it. In less 
than a minute the storm was upon us 
— ^in less than two the sky was en- 
tirely overcast — and what with this 
and the driving spray, it became sud- 
denly so dark that we could not see 
each other in the smack. 

“Such a hurricane as then blew it 
is folly to attempt describing. The 
oldest seaman in Norway never ex- 
perienced anything like it. We had 
let our sails go by the run before it 
cleverly took us ; but, at the first puff, 
both our masts went by the board as 
if they had been sawed off — the main- 
mast taking with it my youngest 
brother, who had lashed himself to it 
for safety. 

“Our boat was the lightest feather 
of a thing that ever sat upon water. 
It had a complete flush deck, with only 
a small hatch near the bow, and this 
hatch it had always been our custom 
to batten down when about to cross the 
Strom, by way of precaution against 
the chopping seas. But for this cir- 
cumstance we should have foundered 
at once — for we lay entirely buried 
for some moments. How my elder 
brother escaped destruction I can not 
.say, for I never had an opportunity 
of ascertaining. For my part, as soon 
as I had let the foresail run, I threw 
myself flat on deck, with my feet 
against the narrow gunwale of the 
bow;, and with my hands grasping a 
ring-bolt near the foot of the fore- 


mast. It was mere instinct that 
prompted me to do this — which was 
undoubtedly the very best thing I 
could have done — for I was too much 
flurried to think. 

“For some moments we were com- 
pletely deluged, as I say, and all this 
time I held my breath, and clung to 
the bolt. When I could stand it no 
longer I raised myself upon my knees, 
still keeping hold with n^ hands, and 
thus got my head clear. Presently our 
little boat gave herself a shake, just as 
a dog does in coming out of the water, 
and thus rid herself, in some measure, 
of the seas. I was now trying to get 
the better of the stupor that had come 
over me, and to eoReet my senses so 
as to see what was to be done, when I 
felt somebody gi’asp my arm. It was 
my elder brother, and my heart leaped 
for joy, for I had made sure that he 
was overboard — but the next moment 
all this joy was turned into horror — 
for he put his mouth close to my ear, 
and screamed out the word ‘MosJcoe- 
strom!’ 

“No one will ever know what my 
feelings were at that moment. I shook 
from head to foot as if I had had the 
most violent fit of the ague. I knew 
what he meant by that one word well 
enough — I knew what he wished to 
make me understand. With the wind 
that now drove us on, we were bound 
for the whirl of the Strom, and noth- 
ing could save us ! 

“You perceive that in crossing the 
Sti’om channel, we always went a long 
way up above the whirl, even in the 
calmest weather, and then had to wait 
and watch carefully for the slack — 
but now we were driving right upon 
the pool itself, and in such a hurri- 
cane as this ! ‘ To be sure, ’ I thoiight, 
‘we shall get there just about the 
slack — there is some little hope in 
that’ — but in the next moment I 
cursed myself for being so gi*eat a 
fool as to dream of hope at all. I 
knew very well that we were doomed, 
had we been ten times a ninety-gun 
.ship. 
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“T>Y THIS time the first fury of the 
tempest had spent itself, or per- 
haps. we did hot feel it so much, as we 
scudded before it, but ut all events 
the seas, which at first had been kept 
down by the wind, and lay flat and 
frothing, now got up into absolute 
mountains. A singular change, too, 
had come over the heavens. Around 
in every direction it was still as black 
as pitA, but nearly overhead there 
burst out, all at once, a circular rift 
of clear sky — ^as clear as I ever saw — 
and of a deep bright blue — and 
througli it there blazed forth the full 
moon with a luster that I never before 
knew her to wear. She lit up every- 
thing about us with the greatest dis- 
tinctness — ^but, oh God, what a scene 
it was to light up ! 

“ I now made one or two attempts to 
speak to my brother^ — but in some 
manner which I could not understand, 
the din had so increased that I could 
not make him hear a single word, al- 
though I screamed at the top of my 
voice in his ear. Presently he shook 
his head, looldng as pale as death, and 
held up one of his fingers, as if to say 
‘listen!’ 

‘ ‘ At firat I could not make out what 
he meant — but soon a hideous thought 
flashed upon me. I dragged my -watch 
from its fob. It was not going. I 
glanced at its face by the moonlight, 
and then burst in tears as I flung it 
far away into the ocean. It had run 
down at seven o’clock! We were be- 
hind the time of the slack, and the 
whirl of the Strom was in full fury! 

“When a boat is well built, prop- 
erly trimmed, and not deep laden, the 
waves in a strong gale, w'hen she is 
going large, seem always to slip from 
beneath her — which appears strange 
to a landsman — and this is what is 
called riding, in sea phrase. 

“Well, so far we had ridden the 
swells very cleverly ; but presently a 
gigantic sea happened to take us right 
under the counter, and bore us with it 
as it rose — up — up — as if into the sky. 


N umerous legends almost as old as 
the human race represent that the 
earth once had two moons. Have 
you ever heard of the Sect of Two Moons? 
They were the sorcerers of China and were 
the greatest scientists this world had ever 
prochiced. Talk of modern progress — our 
arts and sciehces, our discoveries and inven- 
tions are child’s play beside the accomplish- 
ments of this race of Chinese devils. Shut 
away in that remote interior — in a valley so 
little heard of that it is almost mythical — 
beyond trackless deserts and the loftiest 
mountains on the globe — this terrible sect of 
sorcerers has been growing in power for 
thousands of years, storing up .secret energy 
that some day should inundate the world 
with horrors such as never had been known. 



This novel narrates the sensational attempt 
of a group of Chinese scientists to obtain 
rulership of the world by a tremendous threat 
against the very existence of the earth. The 
diabolical methods by which they put their 
scheme into execution, the frantic race across 
the ocean to circumvent them, the weird and 
exciting adventures that befell, make one of 
the most gripping and fascinating novels 
ever written. 
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I would not have believed that any 
wave could rise so high. And then 
down we came with a sweep, a slide, 
and a plunge that made me feel sick 
and dizzy, as if I was falling from 
some lofty mountain-top in a dream. 
But while we were up I had thrown a 
quick glance around — and that one 
glance was all-sufficient. I saw our 
exact position in an instant. The Mos- 
koe-strom whirlpool was about a quar- 
ter of a mile dead ahead — but no more 
like the everyday Moskoe-strom than 
the whirl, as you now see it, is like a 
mill-race. If I had not known where 
we were, and what we had to expect, 
I should not have recognized the place 
at all. As it was, I involuntarily closed 
my eyes in horror. The lids clenched 
themselves together as if in a spasm. 

‘ ‘ It could not have been more than 
two minutes afterwards until we sud- 
denly felt the waves subside, and were 
enveloped in foam. The boat made a 
sharp half-turn to larboard, and then 
shot off in its new direction like a 
thunderbolt. At the same moment the 
roaring noise of the water was com- 
pletely drowned in a kind of shrill 
shriek — such a sound as you might 
imagine given out by the water-pipes 
of many thousand steam-vessels let- 
ting off their steam all together. We 
were now in the belt of surf that al- 
ways surrounds the whirl ; and I 
thought, of course, that another mo- 
ment would plunge us into the abyss, 
down which we could only see indis- 
tinctly on account of the amazing 
velocity with which we were borne 
along. The boat did not seem to sink 
into the water at all, but to skim like 
an air-bubble upon the surface of the 
sui^e. Her starboard side was next 
the whirl, and on the larboard arose 
the world of ocean we had left. It 
stood like a huge writhing wall be- 
tween us and the horizon. 

“It may appear strange, but now, 
when we were in the very jaws of the 
gulf, I felt more composed than when 


we were only approaching it. Having 
made up my mind to hope no more, I 
got rid of a great deal of that terror 
which unmanned me at first. I sup- 
posed it was despair that strung my 
nerves. 

“It may look like boasting — but 
what I tell you is truth — I began to 
reflect how magnificent a thing it was 
to die in such a manner, and how 
foolish it was in me to think of so pal- 
try a consideration as my own indi- 
vidual life, in view of so wonderful a 
manifestation of God’s power. I do 
believe that I blushed with shame 
when this idea crossed my mind. After 
a little while I became possessed with 
the keenest curiosity about the whirl 
itself. I positively felt a U'zsk to ex- 
plore its depths, even at the sacrifice 
I was going to make ; and my princi- 
pal grief was that I should never be 
able to tell my old companions on 
shore about the mysteries I should see. 
These, no doubt, were singular fancies 
to occupy a man’s mind in such ex- 
tremity — and I have often thought 
since, that the revolutions of the boat 
around the pool might have rendered 
me a little light-headed. 

“There was another circumstance 
which tended to restore my self-pos- 
session; and this was the cessation of 
the wind, which could not reach us in 
our present situation — for, as you saw 
for yourself, the belt of the surf is 
considerably lower than the general 
bed of the ocean, and this latter now 
towered above us, a high, black moun- 
tainous ridge. If you have never been 
at sea in a heavy gale, you can fom 
no idea of the confusion of mind oc- 
casioned by the wind and spray to- 
gether. They blind, deafen, and 
strangle you, and take away all power 
of action or reflection. But we were 
now, in a gi’eat measure, rid of these 
annoyances — ^just as dea^-condemned 
felons in prison are allowed i^etty in- 
dulgences, forbidden them while their 
doom is yet uncertain. 
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“ TTow often we made the circuit of 
•*^the belt it is impos^ble to say. 
We careered round and round for 
perhaps an hour, flying rather than 
floating, getting gradually more and 
more into the middle of the surge, and 
then nearer and nearer to its horrible 
inner edge. All this time I had never 
let go of the ring-bolt. My brother 
was at the stern, holding on to a small 
empty water-cask which had been se- 
curely lashed under the coop of the 
counter, and was the only thing on 
deek that had not been swept over- 
board when the gale first took us. As 
we approached the brink of the pit 
he let go his hold upon this, and made 
for the ring, from which, in the agony 
of his terror, he endeavored to force 
my hands, as it was not large enough 
to afford us both a secure grasp. I 
never felt deeper grief than when I 
saw him attempt this act — although 
I knew he was a madman when , he did 
it — a raving maniac through sheer 
fright. I did not care, however, to 
contest the point with him. I knew 
it could make no difference whether 
either of us held on at all; so I let 
him have the bolt, and went astern to 
the cask. This there was no great 
difficulty in doing ; for the- smack flew 
round steadily enough, and upon an 
even keel — only swaying to and fro 
with the immense sweeps and swelters 
of the whirl. Scarcely had I secured 
myself in my new position, when we 
gave a wild lurch to starboard, and 
rushed headlong into the abyss, I mut- 
tered a hurried prayer to God, and 
thought all was over. 

“As I felt the sickening sweep of 
tlie descent, I had instinctively tight- 
ened my hold upon the barrel, and 
closed my eyes. For some seconds I 
dared not open them — ^while I expect- 
ed instant destruction, and wondered 
that I was not already in my death- 
struggles with the water. But mo- 
ment after moment elapsed. I still 
lived. The sense of falling had ceased ; 
and the motion of the vessel seemed 
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much as it had been before, while in 
the belt of foam, with the exception 
that she now lay more along. I took 
courage and looked once again upon 
the scene. 

“Never shall I forget the sensation 
of awe, horror, and admiration with 
which I gazed about me. The boat 
appeared to be hanging, as if by 
magic, midway down, upon the inte- 
rior surface of a funnel vast in cir- 
cumference, prodigious in depth, and 
whose perfectly smooth sides might 
have been mistaken for ebony, but for 
the bewildering rapidity with which 
they spun around, and for the gleam- 
ing and ghastly radiance they shot 
forth, as the rays of the full moon, 
from that circular rift amid the clouds 
which I have already described, 
streamed in a flood of golden glorj^ 
along the black walls, and far away 
down into the inmost recesses of the 
abyss. 

“At first I was too much confused' 
to observe anything accurately. The 
general burst of terrific grandeur was 
all that I beheld. When I recovered 
myself a little, however, my gaze fell 
instinctively downward. In this di- 
rection I was able to obtain an un- 
obstructed view, from the manner in 
which the smack hung on the inclined 
surface of the pool. She was quite 
upon an even keel — that is to say, her 
deck lay in a plane parallel with that 
of the water — ^but this latter sloped at 
an angle of more than forty-five de- 
grees, so that we seemed to be lying 
upon our beam-ends. I could not help 
observing, nevertheless, that I had 
scarcely more difficulty in maintain- 
ing my hold and footing in this situ- 
ation, than if we had been upon a 
dead level; and this, I suppose, was 
owing to the speed at which we re- 
volved. 

“The rays of the moon seemed to 
search the very bottom of the pro- 
found gulf; but still I could make 
out nothing distinctly on account of a 
thick mist in which everything there 
was enveloped, and over which there 


himg a magnificent rainbow, like that 
narrow and tottering bridge which 
Mussulmans say is the only pathway 
between Time and Eternity. This 
mist, or spray, was no doubt occa- 
sioned by the clashing of the great 
walls of the funnel, as they all met 
together at the bottom — but the yell 
that went up to the heavens from out 
of that mist I dare not attempt to 
describe. 

“Our first slide into the abyss it- 
self, from the belt of foam, had car- 
ried us to a great distance down the 
slope ; but our further descent was by 
no means proportionate. Round and 
mund we swept — ^not "with any uni- 
form movement — ^but in dizzying 
.s-wdngs and jerks, that sent us some- 
times only a few hundred yards — 
sometimes nearly the complete circuit 
of the whirl. 0ur progress do-wnward, 
at each revolution, was slow, but very 
perceptible. 

“Looking about me upon the 'wide 
waste of liquid ebony on which we 
were thus home, I perceived that our 
boat was not the only object in the em- 
brace of the whirl. Both above and 
below us were -visible fragments of 
vessels, large masses of building-tim- 
ber and trunks of trees, -with many 
smaller articles, such as pieces of 
house furniture, broken boxes, barrels 
and staves. I have already described 
the unnatural curiosity which had 
taken the place of my original terrors. 
It appeared to grow upon me as I 
drew nearer and nearer to my dread- 
ful doom. I now began to watch, -with 
a strange interest, the numerous 
things that floated in our company. 
I must have been delirious, for I even 
sought amusement in speculating upon 
the relative velocities of their sev- 
eral descents toward the foam below. 
‘This fir-tree,’ I found myself at one 
time saying, '‘-will certainly be the 
next thing that takes the awful plunge 
and disappears, ’ — and then I was dis- 
appointed to find that the wreck of a 
Dutch merchant ship overtook it and 
went down before. At length, after 
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making several guesses of this nature, 
and being deceived in all — ^this fact — 
the fact of my invariable miscalcula- 
tion — set me upon a train of reflection 
that made my limbs again tremble, 
and my heart beat heavily once more. 

“It was not a new terror that thus 
affected me, but the dawn of a more 
exciting hope. This hope arose partly 
from memory, and partly from pres- 
ent observation. I called to mind the 
great variety of buoyant matter that 
strewed the coast of Lofoden, having 
been absorbed and then thrown forth 
by the Moskoe-strom. By far the 
greater number of the articles were 
shattered in the mast extraordinary 
way — so chafed and roughened as to 
have the appearance of being stuck 
full of splinters — but then I distinctly 
recollected that there were some of 
them which Avere not disfigured at all. 
Now I could not account for this dif- 
ference except by supp>osing that the 
roughened fragments were the only 
ones which had been completely ab- 
sorbed — ^that the others had entered the 
whirl at so late a period of the tide, 
or, from some reason, had descended 
so slowly after entering, that they did 
not reach the bottom l^fore the turn 
of the flood came, or the ebb, as the 
case might be. I conceived it possible, 
in either instance, that they might 
thus be whirled up again to the level 
of the ocean, without undergoing the 
fate of those which had been drawn 
in more early or absorbed more rapid- 
ly. I made, also, three important ob- 
servations. The first was, that as a 
general rule, the larger the bodies 
were, the more rapid their descent — 
the second, that, between two masses 
of equal extent, the one spherical, and 
the other of any other shape, the su- 
periority in speed of descent was with 
the sphere — ^the third, that, between 
two masses of equal size, the one cylin- 
drical and the other of any other 
shape, the cylinder was absorbed the 
more slowly. Since my escape, I have 
had several conversations on this sub- 
ject with an old schoolmaster of the 
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district; and it was from him that I 
learned the use of the words ‘cylin- 
der’ and ‘sphere.’ He explained to 
me — although I have forgotten the ex- 
planation— how what I observed was, 
in fact, the natural consequence of 
the forms of the floating fragments — 
and showed me how it happened that 
a cylinder, swimming in a vortex, of- 
fered more resistance to its suction, 
and was drawn in with greater dif- 
ficulty than an equally bulky body, of 
any form whatever.* 

“There was one startling circum- 
stance which went a great way in en- 
forcing these observations, and ren- 
dering me anxious to turn them to ac- 
count, and this was that, at every 
revolution, we passed something like 
a barrel, or else the yard or the mast 
of a vessel, while many of these things, 
which had been on our level when I 
first opened my eyes upon the won- 
ders of the whirlpool, were now high 
up above us, and seemed to have 
moved but little from their original 
station. 

“I no longer hesitated what to do. 
I rasolved to lash myself securely to 
the water-cask upon which I now held, 
to cut it loose from the counter, and 
to throw myself with it into the water. 
I attracted my brother’s attention by 
signs, pointed to the floating barrels 
that came near us, and did eveiy- 
thing in my power to make him 
understand what I was about to do. I 
thought at length that he compre- 
hended my design — ^but, whether this 
was the ease or not, he shook his head 
despairingly, and refused to move 
from his station by the ring-bolt. It 
was impossible to reach him ; the 
emergency admitted of no delay ; and 
so, with a bitter struggle, I resigned 
him to his fate, fastened myself to 
the cask by means of the lashings 
which secured it to the counter, and 
precipitated myself with it into the 
sea, ^thout another moment’s hesita- 
tion. 

♦See Archimedes, “De Inddentibm in FluiM’ 
—lib. 2. 


“npHE result was precisely what I 
had hoped it might be. As it is 
myself who now tell you this tale — as 
you see that I did escape — and as 
you are already in possession of the 
mode in which this escape was ef- 
fected, and must therefore anticipate 
all that I have further to say — ^yill 
bring my story quickly to conclusion. 
It might have been an hour, or there- 
abouts, after my quitting the smack, 
when, having d^cended to a vast dis- 
tance beneath me, it made three or 
four wild ^rations in rapid succes- 
sion, and, pearing my loved brother 
with it, plunged headlong, at once and 
forever, into the chaos of foam below. 
The barrel to which I was attached 
sunk veiy little farther than half the 
distance between the bottom of the 
gulf and the spot at which I leaped 
overboard before a great change took 
place in the character of the whirl- 
pool. The slope of the sides of the vast 
funnel became momentarily less and 
less steep. The gyrations oi the whirl 
grew, gradually, less and less violent. 
By degrees, the froth and the rain- 
bow disappeared, and the bottom of 
the gulf seemed slowly to uprise. The 
sky was clear, the winds had gone 
down, and the full moon was setting 
radiantly in the west, when I foimd 
myself on the sm*face of the ocean, in 
fuU view of the shores of Lofoden, 
and above the spot where the pool of 
the Moskoe-strom had been. It was 
the hour of the slack— but the sea still 
heaved in mountainous waves from 
the effects of the hurricane. I was 
borne violently into the channel of the 
Strom, and in a few minutes was hur- 
ried down the coast into the ‘grounds’ 
of the fishermen. A boat picked me 
up — exhausted from fatigue — and 
(now that the danger was removed) 
speechless from the memory of its hor- 
ror. Those who di’ew me on board 
were my old mates and daily compan- 
ions — but they knew me no more than 
they would have known a travel^ 
from the spirit-land. My hair, which 
had been raven black the day before, 
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was as white as you see it now. They 
say too that the whole expression of 
my countenance had changed. I told 
them my story — they did not believe 
it. I now tell it to you — and I can 
scarcely expect you to put more faith 
in it than did the merry fishermen of 
Lofoden.” 


Ougabalys 

By 

CLARK ASHTON SMITH 

In billow-lost Poseidonis, 

I was the god Ougabalys : 

My three horns were of similor 
Above my double diadem, 

My one eye was a moon-wan gem 
Found in a monstrous meteor. 

Incredible far peoples came, 

Called by the thunders of my fame. 
And fleetly passed my terraced 
throne. 

Where titan pards and lions stood. 

As pours a never-lapsing flood 
Before the wind of winter blown. 

Before me, many a chorister 
Made offering of alien myrrh. 

And copper-bearded sailors brought. 
From isles of ever-foaming seas. 
Enormous lumps of ambergris 
And corals intricately wrought. 

Below my glooming architraves. 

One brown eternal file of slaves 
Came in from mines of chalcedon. 
And camels from the long plateaux. 
Laid down their sard and peridoz. 
Their incense and their cinnamon. 

But now, within my sunken walls. 
The slow blind ocean-serpent crawls. 
And sea- worms are my ministers ; 
And wondering fishes pass me now. 

Or press before mine eyeless brow 
As once the thronging worshipers. 
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The Curse of the House 
of Phipps 

(Continued from page 29) 


wise at the same time. With a scrap- 
ing, rasping sound the slab came 
away from its anchorage, tilted 
obliquely a moment, then rolled back. 

Before us lay a stone-sided crypt 
some two and a half feet deep by four 
feet wide, moi*e than six feet long, 
floored with a second slab of slate 
like that we had just wrenched loose. 
What I expected to see inside I do not 
know. Certainly, I was unprepared 
for the sight which met my eyes. 

Calm as though she had lain down 
to sleep an hour before, lay a girl, 
young, slim, delicate. Prom the tip 
of her head to the soles of her heavy 
brogans with their wide brass buckles 
she was as carefully arrayed as 
though clad to attend a meeting of 
the towsfolk of old Woolwich. True, 
her wrists were bound with a twist of 
knotted rawhide, but the fingers of 
her hands lay placidly together as 
though folded in prayer, and on her 
fresh, girlish features was a look of 
peace and calm such as few who die 
“naturally” in their beds are priv- 
ileged to wear. Too, the preservation 
of her body was well-nigh perfect; 
time and death alike appeared to have 
passed her by, or paused reluctant in 
their work of destruction at sight of 
her frail beauty. 

But what amazed me more than 
anything was the startling resem- 
blance the dead girl bore to Marguer- 
ite DuPont of Twentieth Century 
Woolwich, Marguerite DuPont who 
even now stepped timidly forward to 
gaze upon the features which had 
lain beneath the stone of sacrifice for 
upward of two hundred years. 

“A-a-ah!” de Grandin let his 
breath out slowly between his teeth. 
“She died horribly, this poor one, but 
peace was hers at last, it seems. Now, 


Friend Pasteur, the time had come for 
you to ” 

Something — a wisp of vapor gen- 
erated by the burning of the house 
and confined in a cranny of the 
hearth-grave, perhaps — wafted up- 
ward from the martyred French 
girl’s tomb, floated lightly a moment 
in the chill midwinter air, and seemed 
to settle like a cloud upon the shoul- 
ders of young Edwin Phipps. Next 
instant he had fallen to the pavement, 
clawing at his neck with impotent 
hands, making uncouth, gurgling 
noises in his throat. Already, at the 
comers of his lips, appeared twin tiny 
stains of blood, as though a vessel in 
his throat had ruptured. 

“No — no; you shall not have him! 
He’s mine ; mine, I tell you ! ” The cry 
seemed wrung from Marguerite Du- 
Pont, who, fallen to her Imees beside 
the struggling man, fought frantically 
to drive the hovering vapor off, beat- 
ing at it as if it were a swarm of sum- 
mer gnats. 

“To prayers. Friend Priest! Pour 
V amour d’un canard, proceed quick- 
ly!” de Grandin cried. “You, too, 
mes braves! Attend your duties!” 
He waved imperatively at the under- 
taker and his assistants. 

“Enter not into judgment with Thy 
servant, 0 Lord; for in Thy sight 
shall no man be justified, unless 

through Thee he find pardon ” 

the priest intoned. 

Quickly, but gently, the under- 
taker’s men lifted the calm cold body 
from beneath the hearthstone, placed 
it with practised hands in the waiting 
casket, and closed the lid. 

Astonishingly, like steam dissolving 
in the cold morning air, the baleful 
white cloud surrounding yoxing 
Phipps’s head began to vanish. In a 
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moment it had disappeared and he 
lay panting, Ms head pillowed in the 
crook of Marguerite’s uninjured arm, 
her little handkerchief mping away 
the tiny gouts of blood from his lips. 

Father Rizzio followed the casket. 

‘ ‘ Eternal rest grant unto her, O Lord, 
and let perpetual light sMne upon 
her he murmured. 

The little Frenchman began to 
laugh. Sharply his chuckle sounded 
in contrast to the devotional chant of 
the clergyman who now stood beside 
the hearse in which the mortician and 
his men disposed the casket prepara- 
tor>' to the journey to the graveyard. 

‘‘Barbe d’un hotic, my friends, it is 
too droll ! ” he cried, pausing to wipe 
liis eyes, then giving himself up once 
more to unbridled merriment. “Me, 
I know all; I have made much in- 
quiry of late, yet never did I foresee 
that which has transpired. Jules de 
Grandin, the very good jest is on 
you!” And once again he laughed 
until I thought Ms sides would surely 
break. 

“Observe them. Friend Trow- 
bridge, ’ ’ he ordered, nodding delight- 
edly to Edwin PMpps and Marguer- 
ite. “Is it not an excellent-good 
joke ? ’ ’ 

I looked at him in wonder. Young 
Phipps was recovering quickly under 
the girl’s ministrations, and as he 
opened his eyes and muwnured some- 
tliing she bent quickly and kissed him 
on the mouth. 

“What’s funny about that?” I 
queried almost angrily. 

‘ ‘ Forgive my unseemly merriment, ’ ’ 
he begged as we set out for the ceme- 
tery to witness the interment of poor 
Marguerite DuPont’s body, “but as 
I said before, I knew much which is 
withheld from you, and might easily 
have seen that which has happened 
had I not been one great muttonhead. 
Attend me, if you please : 

“You wonder that Mademoiselle 
Marguerite resembles her whom we 
have but a moment ago raised from 
her unConsecrated grave? Pardieu, 
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’twould be strange if it were other- 
wise. The one is great-great-grand- 
daughter to the other, no less! Con- 
sider: When first the j^oung Monsieur 
advised us of this so mysterious fate 
which overtook his ancestors, I was 
greatly interested. If, as old Mon- 
sieur Obediah recounts in his diary, 
the poor one, Marguerite DuPont, lay 
buried beneath &e wicked hearth- 
stone of that evil house, I greatly 
favored the idea that the memory of 
an ancient grudge — resentment which 
held fast like death — was focused 
there, for where the misused body lay, 
I thou^t, there, in aU probability, 
would be found the well-spring of 
the malediction which has pursued 
the Phippses. Therefore, I told me, 
we must go there, untomb the poor, 
murdered body of the unfortunate 
woman, and give it Christian burial. 
A fervent Catholic she had lived; 
such, presumably, she had died, 
though there was no priest to shrive 
her soul or commit her body to a rest- 
ful grave. These omissions, they 
must be remedied, I told me, and then, 
perhaps, she should have peace, and 
the bane of her old curse might be 
loosened. 

“Very well, to this so execrable old 
house we did repair, and on that very 
night comes Mademoiselle Marguerite 
the second, praying shelter from the 
storm and from the miscreants who 
had wounded her. 

“Anon, comes that Monsieur 
Claude, intent on frightening us 
from out the house, but I am not de- 
ceived, and shoot him through the 
lungs. He dies, and in the same hour 
his son is bom. Thus by accident or 
deliberate design of the malignant 
dead, the family curse is once more 
fulfilled. Yes, 

“What I did not then know, how- 
ever, was that the lady we have res- 
cued was a lineal descendant of that 
Marguerite DuPont whose body lay 
almost beneath our feet at the mo- 
ment. Remember how it are recorded 
that she bore a son to wicked old Mon- 


sieur Joshua? The son asstuned his 
mother’s name, since craven coward- 
ice had caused his father to disown 
him. It is always so, when women 
love with greater strength than wis- 
dom, my friends. 

“ At first the scandal of his birth 
hung on him like a dirty cloak, but 
those were stirring times, the free- 
dom of a people trembled in the bal- 
ance, and men were measured more by 
deeds than by paternity. Prom out 
the crucible of war Jonathan DuPont 
emerged with glory, and became a 
leading citizen of the township which 
had cast verbal stones — if nothing 
worse — upon his poor, dead mother. 
His progeny retained his virtues, and 
the family which he founded now 
ranks with that from which he sprang. 
DuPont is now an honored name in 
Woolwich. 

“This much i learned by much dis- 
creet inquiry ; what I could not know, 
because my eyes were everywhere but 
where they should have been, was that 
the hatred of the ancestors offered no 
bar to the love of their descendants. 
Parhleu, that Monsieur Cupid, he 
shoots his arrows where he pleases, and 
none may say him nay ! 

“Today, when the last gasp of dy- 
ing hatred would liave overwhelmed 
Friend Edwin, Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite does battle with her ancestress 
for the life of him she loves, and — 
grace « Dieu — it did appear that love 
is lord of hate, and the victory was 
hers. I am very glad.” 

TT AJLF an hour ago de Hrandin and 
I returned from the pretty home 
Edwin and Marguerite Phipps have 
built in Harrisonville. This after- 
noon their first-bom son, Edwin de 
Grandin Phipps, was christened with 
aU the ceremony ordained by the Book 
of Common Prayer. There was much 
to eat, and more to drink attendant 
on the function, and I regret to state 
that my little friend returned in a 
conditi(m far removed from that ap- 
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proved by the ladies of the W. C. T. 

U. 

Seated on his bed, one patent leath- 
er shoe removed, he gazed with philo- 
sophical concentration at the mauve- 
silk sock thus exposed. “Friend 
Trowbridge,” he declared at length, 
“I wish Monsieur and Madame 
Phipps as many progeny as the Grand 
TuA boasts. I hope they are all 
christened in due and ancient form; 
I sincerely hope they have as much 
liquid refreshment at future chris- 
tenings as at this afternoon’s so de- 
lightful service.” A moment he 
paused, struggling manfully with the 
other shoe ; then, as the footgear came 
away in response to a tremendous tug, 
he added: 

“And may Jules de Grandin be 
there to drink it!” 

“The Orums of OambaJlab,’’ a powerful, vivid 
voodoo stoi-y of Jules de Grandin, will appear soon. 
Watch for it in Weird Talm. 


The Bird -People 

(Continued from page 48) 

who might have been one of our own 
people so far as his physical appear- 
ance went, except that he wore a gar- 
ment which greatly resembled the skin 
of a lion, across one shoulder, and 
girded around his waist. Both men 
were armed with the double funnel- 
shaped contrivances and lethal tubes. 

It was not xmtil both men had 
dashed to the center of the arena and 
stood facing each other at a distance 
of about fifty feet tlrnt I realized that 
they were to be opponents in a duel to 
the death. 

“Crest of my grandfather!” ex- 
claimed Katodar Se, who was perched 
on my right, “if it be not the me- 
chanic who so nearly caused our 
death ! ’ ’ 

“But who is the other?” I asked. 
“The one with the skin about him?” 

“A captured warrior of Gulva- 
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sora,’' he replied. “If he succeeds in 
hosting ten of our felons who have 
been condemned to the games, he will 
be permitted to live in peace among 
us.” 

“But not given his freedom?” 

“Perhaps, when his country ceases 
to war with oui’s. ’ ’ 

At the sound of a gong, the two 
combatants suddenly went into action. 
Because of my previous obseiwation of 
the work of these lethal tubes, I ex- 
pected the contest to be over in an in- 
stant. But I was mistaken. I had 
never seen the funnel-like devices 
used before. Now they were brought 
into pla}% being held in the left hand 
so that the funnel on one end was in 
front of the fighter while that on the 
other projected back from beneath the 
left arm. Both fighters crouched low 
behind their funnels, manipulating 
their deadly tubes with no apparent 
effect on each other^ and hopping or 
darting this way and that as if spar- 
ring for openings. 

Suddenly the bird-man sprang to- 
ward his opponent, apparently bent 
on dispatching him at close quarters, 
but he had made a fatal mistake of 
some sort, for he disappeared m mid- 
air. 

While the white victor awaited his 
next opponent, I plied Katodar Se 
with questions regarding the weapons, 
and he explained their use. 

“All matter,” he said, “is but a 
mode of motion. Dense matter is a 
group of slow motions, while lighter 
matter is an agglomerate of swifter 
motions. The tithes are nothing more 
than matter energizers which, when 
properly pointed and focused, in- 
crease the atomic and proton-elec- 
tronic motion of matter so rapidly 
that its density is reduced to nothing 
at all, or at least to nothing of which 
we are able to take cognizance, which 
amounts to the same thing. The de- 
fensive instruments are built to at- 
tract and capture the rays from the 
tubes, which, being thus intercepted, 
form a flux through them, similar to 


a magnetic flux through a bar of iron. 
During the process, however, they are 
slowed down by resistance until, be- 
fore emerging at the other end, thfey 
are rendered quite harmless.” 

The white warrior fell before his 
next opponent, and others were 
brought on the field to duel with the 
same type of weapons. It appeared, 
however, that these duels were merely 
preliminaries to whet the appetites of 
the people for the more bloody and 
primitive battles that followed. Men 
fought with clubs, stones, axes, 
swords, and bows and arrows quite 
similar to those used in Europe in 
early days. The lethal tubes were 
used, however, to clear the arena of 
corpses and gore at the end of each 
fight by the simple process of dissolv- 
ing them to nothingness. 

Then horrible, grotesque, man-kill- 
ing ereatures were brought on the 
scene. The first, a huge feathered 
snake at least forty feet in length, 
crawled into the arena amid cries of 
delight from the onlookers. A white 
man of the enemy nation of Gulva- 
sora, although armed with a sword 
and a brave fighter, was seized and 
swallowed after a short skirmish. 
After swallowing a second white 
sw'Ordsman the snake grew sluggish, 
and was dragged away with a large 
cable attached behind its jaws. 

Niunerous other queer creatures, 
most of them apparently half bird, 
half reptile, slew or were slain in their 
turn. Then the booming of the gong 
silenced the crowd, and a crier stood 
forth to announce the final event. 

“People of Axtosora,” he said, 
“our mighty ruler has prepared a 
most pleasant surpinze for you. To- 
day you have seen a hundi’ed of our 
hated enemies do battle in the arena. 
Our raiding expeditions have been 
victorious and a thousand more lie in 
our prisons to pleasure you on other 
fete days. But this is not all. You 
shall now see how the mightiest scien- 
tist 5n Alsitar takes vengeance on Ten- 
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san De, ruler of the hated Gulvasor- 
ians/’ 

At the eonelusion of this amiounce- 
ment the gongs boomed once more. 
Then a dozen men entered the arena, 
bearing on their shoulders a closed 
litter or palanquin. While the popu- 
lation twittered with curiosity they 
marched to the center of the arena 
and lowered the litter to the ground. 
One of the bearers then opened a door 
in the side, reached within, and 
dragged out a young woman. He 
piilled her roughly forward by the 
wrist, but she jerked from his grasp 
and stood with chin erect, proud de- 
fiance mingled with disdain in the look 
which she returned to the grinning 
Vaugar De. At sight of her a medley 
of deafening cries came from the on- 
lookers. 

One of the litter-bearers cast a sword 
at her feet, but she paid no attention 
to it. Then the twelve bird-men took 
up the palanquin and withdrew from 
the arena. 

The girl — she could not have been 
more than eighteen — was the most 
beautiful I have ever beheld in that 
world or this. Her golden ringlets 
were circled by a chain of white metal, 
studded with jewels, and in which a 
great gleaming emerald glittered 
above the center of her forehead. A 
black and yellow garment, apparently 
made from the skins of leopards, cov- 
ered her slim body from breasts to 
thighs, leaving shoulders, arms and 
legs bare. On her feet were sandals 
bound with light thongs. 

“Who is she?” I asked, turning to 
my instructor. 

“She is Rosan, daughter of Tensan 
De of Gulvasora,” replied Katodar 
Se. “Great will be the vengeance of 
Vangar De, and great the sorrowing 
of his enemies. ’ ’ 

While he was speaking therer came 
a murmur from the other end of the 
stadium, and looking, I saw a huge 
bird stalk into the arena. It was three 
times as tall as any ostrich I have ever 
seen, and of a much more stoe^ 
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build. Its wings and body were cov- 
ered with feathers^ mottled black and 
brown, but its great blue scrawny 
neck and head were naked and wrin- 
kled like those of a vulture. The huge, 
curved beak, at least two feet in 
length, was also vulture-like in ap- 
pearknee, and the scaly legs termi- 
nated in feet aimed with foimidable- 
looking talons. 

“The man-eating gor!” exclaimed 
Katodar Se. “She will never escape 
alive. ’ ’ 

T he hideous creature had only 
stalked forward a few steps when 
it espied its victim in the center of 
the arena. Then it spread its wings 
outward, extended its ugly head, and 
ran straight for the girl. Scarcely 
realizing what I did, I leaped over the 
railing and alighted sprawling on the 
sand twenty feet below. Then I 
whipped out both forty-fives and 
sprinted forvmrd, calling to the girl 
in the language I had just been at 
such pains to learn. 

The bird, however, was too swift 
for me — swifter, I am convinced, than 
anything that ever ran upon our 
earth. Before it reached the girl she 
stooped and picked up the sword, then 
crouched, awaiting the attack. The 
thmg had evidently been pricked with 
swords before, as it showed consider- 
able wariness, circling swiftly around 
the girl. Suddenly it lunged out with 
its huge curved beak, seized the blade 
of the weapon, and tore it from her 
grasp. I was then within range, but 
dared not fire for fear of hitting the 
girl, who was between me and her at- 
tacker. 

Again I called to her, and this time 
she heard me, for she immediately 
turned and ran in my direction. For 
a moment the bird shook the sword, 
apparently trying to crunch it in its 
be^. Then the blade snapped, and 
the horrid monster, dropping the 
pieces, leaped forward once more in 
pursuit of its victim. 


I fired as the exhausted girl fell at 
my feet, but with no perceptible effect 
on her assailant. Then, with that huge 
body as a target, I emptied both weap- 
ons. To my horror, the thing .still 
advanced ! 

It was nearly upon us when it fal- 
tered, its scaly legs sagging as if 
under a tremendous weight. There 
was not time to reload, so I caught 
up the exhausted girl just as that 
ugly, gaping beak reached out to 
seize her, and ran. 

I must have covered fully a hun- 
dred yards before I realized that pur- 
suit had ceased. Then, upon looking 
around, I saw the hideous man-eater 
fluttering and squawking in an aim- 
less circle on the sand. 

There was a terrific din in the sta- 
dium around us. Believing it was 
caused by my own actions, I gently 
lowered the girl to the sand and re- 
loaded my weapons. A shadow, 
darting across the sand in front of 
me, attracted my gaze to the heavens 
and disabused my mind. I saw that 
which had probably saved both of us 
from annihilation by the lethal tiibes 
— for the sky was actually swarming 
with spinning spheres, similar in color 
and outline to the one which had 
drawn us to this strange land, but 
only half as large. Many of them 
alighted in the arena, and belched 
forth an army of white warriors, 
armed with lethal tubes and Avave- 
shields. The panic-stricken yellow 
people fled this way and that like 
frightened birds seeking cover, while 
the tubes of the white warriors took 
deadly toll. The few bird soldiers in 
the stadium were quickly disposed of, 
and it began to look like a thorough 
victory for the white men, when sud- 
denly the huge globe which had 
brought us to Alsitar came whirling 
into view, followed by a flock of 
smaller globes filled with the yellow 
defenders. Evidently Vangar De had 
survived the attack and managed to 
reach his globe. 
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' Rotatlnf? with such rapidity that its 
portholes were invisible, the big globe 
descended toward the arena. Sud- 
denly a red ray shot out from it to 
one of the smaller globes of the white 
attackers. It arose, and was hurled 
out into space. Then another and 
anotl),er, caught by the whirling red 
ray, hurtled out of the arena in long 
parabolas and disappeared into the 
blue sky above ns. 

The girl at my feet stirred uneasily, 
and I helped her to rise. 

“If my father would only come,” 
she cried, “victory might yet be ours. 
But the great globe of Vangar De is 
far too powerful for our ordinary 
war-globes.’’ 

One by one, the globes of the Gul- 
vasorians were hurled into outer space 
until only two remained in the arena. 
Then; with unexpected suddenness, a 
huge globe, fully as large as that of 
Vangar De, appeared. 

“He comes! He comes!” cried the 
girl. “Now will the bird-men learn 
the might of Tensan De.” 

Spinning with a velocity that 
equaled, if it did not excel that of 
the first globe, the second whirled to- 
ward it. They did not collide as I ex- 
pected, but suddenly began revolving 
around a common center with such 
speed that they formed a great 
blurred ring in the sky above our 
heads, united by two red rays, each of 
which projected from one of the 
globes. 

Presently from this giant pinwheel 
there came a familiar crackling sound. 
A trail of scintillating sparks ap- 
peared, and two violet rays now con- 
nected the whirling globes. Vangar 
I^e, I assumed, was trying to use his 
lifiolet ray as he had used it on our 
ship, and send his rival’s globe 
hurtling into a different angle of 
vibration, but the ray of Tensan De 
neutralized it and was, in turn, neu- 
tralizedv 

The pinwheel, meanwhile, did not 
remain stationary in the sky, but 
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darted this way and that, and whirled 
in every conceivable plane. Presently 
it dipped toward us, there in the 
arena. 

“Run! Run for j’^our life!” 

I heard the warning cry of the 
gii’l. Simultaneously a violet light fell 
on me and the world in wliieh I stood 
melted from my vision. I felt myself 
falling — then I splashed into cold, 
salt water. Domi, down I went, for 
many seconds, before I had the sense 
to strike out. It was a long swim to 
the surface, where I presently 
emerged with nearly bursting lungs. 
I was in rough water and my guns 
and ammunition weighted me (iown 
until swimming was next to impos- 
sible. 

Unclasping my two gun-belts and 
letting them sink, I slipped out of my 
raincoat and jacket, kicked off my 
boots, and managed to keep afloat 
more easily. I presently made out, far 
I in the distance, a rocky shore-line, 

I whence came the boom of breakers, 

I and struck out for it, swimming stead- 
ily to conserve my strength. 

How I managed to reach that shore 
alive and drag myself beyond the 
reach of the waves, I scarcely know. 
Wlien full possession of my reasoning 
faculties came once more, I found 
that I had somehow beep again trans- 
ported to the terrestrial kngle of vi- 
bration. For many months I sub- 
sisted on sheU-fish and fruits, hoping 
for sight of a rescue ship. 

Years, passed. They were year^.of 
loneliness which would have . drivep 
me quite mad but for a certain mem- 
ory — a vision of a lovely creature t 
had held in my arms for a brief in- 
stant, only to lose her forever. 

Bom to this world, I am no longer 
of it, for my heart lies back in that 
fai’ or near angle of vibration called 
Alsitar, and although I now deem it 
hopeless’ I long to go back — to learn 
once and for all if the golden-haired 
Rosan still lives with her learned 
' father, Tensan De, in the land of (xnd,- 
! vasora. 
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